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Wee hace Introduction to the | 
Pe a: TDarikh al fattash 
TIMBUKTU, GAO, AND THE 
SONGHAY DYNASTY _ 
OFTHE ASKIYAS 
Christopher Wise : 


my ht ad ; 
“at 1 hajj Mahmad Kati’s Ta’rikh al-fattash is arguably Africa's 
Bey| \ most important document from the late medieval period. Its 
full title is the Ta’rikh al-fattash fi akhbar al-buldan wa l-juyuch 
wa-akabir en-nas (or, The Chronicle of the Seeker: Serving as 
an Account of the Towns, Armies, and Leading Figures [ | 
“(a _ Takrur]). Kati’s monumental chronicle, which was written some 
it five hundred years ago in Timbuktu, documents the rise and fall - 
; q of the Songhay Dynasty of the Askiyas. The fact that the Ta’rikh — 
 ql-fattash has not yet appeared in English translation until now 
is surprising, considering the wealth of information it contains 
about pre-colonial Sahelian civilization, including the distinct 
cultures of the Soninke, Songhay, Djerma, Arab, Tuareg, Jewish, 
Mande, and Fulani It first appeared as a typographic 
’ book in 1913 in E a | si taste taal, Bate 
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twentieth century. Houdas and Delafosse’s Arabic version of 
Kati’s chronicle was compiled from three chirographic manu- 
“©. scripts that were procured through careful negotiation and with 
-.)— the assistance of a Timbuktu notable, Sidi Muhammad al-Imam 
ibn al-Suytti. These three texts were later compared and ana- 
lyzed in light of Houdas’s and Delafosse’s extensive knowledge of 


that they produced became a classic of French and African litera- 


_ of The Egyptian Book of the Dead (1899). In the interim, a great 
deal of information about the libraries of Timbuktu has surfaced, 
+. much that was unknown to Houdas and Delafosse. In fact, the 

/ << “real” Ta’rikh al-fattash has yet to appear in any language but 
»~ lies in stacks upon the vast shelves of the Kati family archives 
in Timbuktu, where the manuscripts that were authored by al 





_.~. tion, editing, and translation. The Kati family archives include 


“| manuscripts by Kati’s father and other family members, which 
/ ~"._-were written in numerous languages, including Arabic, Spanish, 


French, and Ajami (African languages transcribed with an Arabic 
alphabet). These manuscripts extend from the era of the Spanish 
‘© Inquisition into the French colonialist period. The version of the 
th Ta'rikh al-fattash that is presented here is therefore an English 
~~~. translation from both the Arabic and French texts first edited 

..> and translated by Houdas and Delafosse, and it includes their 
extensive and detailed annotations. The modest goal of this 


-\> book is to introduce an important but neglected document to — 


~~ >< the English-speaking world, in the belief that Houdas and Dela- 
~~ = fosse’s edited text is itself historically significant, and that the 
- length of the present version will suffice for all but the specialist, 
.. My assumption throughout has been that the Ta’rikh al-fattash 
is important for its intrinsic literary merit, as well as its obvious 
historical value. In other words, Kati’s chronicle is a valuable 
~ work of African literature. Provided that the effort is made to 












the region and with the assistance of local interlocutors. The text — ie ‘ 


ture, comparable in influence to Wallace Budge’s epic translation ~~ 


© hajj Mahmiid Kati and his ancestors await their future digitaliza- 
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find the Ta’rikh al-fattash to be an accessible, informative, and 
fascinating text. 
Mahmid Kati (or Koti) ibn al hajj al-Mutawakkil Kati, was 
born in Kurmina (Northern Mali), in the year 1468. According 
to Fondo Kati, the present curator of the Kati family libraries in| 
Timbuktu, Mali, Kati’s father, al hajj al-Mutawakkil Kati, was a 
Sephardic Arab Muslim, who migrated to Timbuktu in the years | 
following the Spanish Inquisition. Kati’s father married a member 
of the Wakuri nobility, who was an indigenous Songhay woman of 
Soninke descendent, the ancient founders of the Ghana Dynasty. 
Kati writes that he was born in Kurmina, but that he lived most ~ 
of his adult life in Timbuktu. In Ta’rikh al-sudan, authored by 
‘Abad al-Rahman al-Sadi of the same era, Kati is referred to as 
“the erudite scholar and jurist Qadi Mahmiad Kati ibn al-hajj al 
Mutawakkil ‘ala ilah, who died in the year 1593.’ However, if the 
Ta’rikh al-sudan is correct, Kati would have been 125 years old — : 
at the time of his death. Modern scholars contest the accuracy of 
this date, which has led to complex debates about the true author-, 
ship of the Ta’rikh al-fattash. In the late nineteenth century, the 
French traveler Felix Dubois, author of the colonialist travelogue 
Timbuctoo, the Mysterious (1896), documented an oral tradi- 
tion of Timbuktu that Kati died in 1552, or fourteen years after 
the death of the Askiya Muhammad. If this tradition is correct, 
Kati would have been eighty-four years old at the time he died, 
a figure that is more plausible than al-Sadi’s. John Hunwick sug- 
gests that Kati probably wrote the first six to ten chapters of the 
Ta'rikh al-fattash, and that his son Qadi Mahmud Kati is prob- 
ably the Mahmiid Kati that is referred to in the Ta’rikh al-sudan. 
Hunwick proposes that it was actually Kati's son who wrote 
the later chapters, with further contributions from Kati’s three 
grandsons, Ismail, Yusuf, and Muhammad al-Amin. Sometime 
in the 17" century, Kati's great-nephew tbn al-Mukhtar edited 
the manuscript that eventually passed into the hands of Houdas 
and Delafosse, Ibn al/Mukhtar, the final editor of the Ta'rikh Ra's 
al-fattash before Houdas and Delatosse translated it, was the ei, 





read Kati’s work in light of its implied goals, most readers will 
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Askiyas. We met at the adobe house of Ould, where I was led 
to the second floor of a spacious mud dwelling, into a cool and 


mad (or “Mamar a , 

epic, who gives i, vag Bees taae version of the shaded room with straw mats on the floor. We reclined on the 
Askiya Muhammad, which enabl tie o! power to his son the 1) mats, where I was offered “African whiskey,’ gunpowder tea that 
uncle Si (“Shi Ali” in the Ta’rikh 7 : = kill his tyrannical is powerfully sweetened and sticky. From an ancient trunk, al-hajj 
know from Kati’s account that Son fps. or Sonni Ali Ber). We Ould produced a pile of his scholarly papers on the history of 
uncle of the Aukive a Sera 2s Ber was not actually the ii sig Timbuktu, some that he sold to me for about five dollars apiece. | 
nary Songhay man, although - at: at his father was an ordi. ae I found al-hajj Ould to be a lively, even gregarious man, who was 
pre-Islamic belief systems that lon een show the resilience of proud of his ancestry. I had spent most of the last year trans- 
traders to the region. Some a 1 the coming of Arab ws lating the Ta’rikh al-fattdsh and researching the history of the 
ancient Egyptians upon Songha x Ot the influence of the , ___ Askiyas and wanted to know more about its eventual decline. 
affinities of the Osiris mo Y peoples. Besides the obvious _ _ “What happened to the Songhay Dynasty?” I asked him. “Why 


did it fall apart?” 
“After the fall of the Songhay Empire,” he told me, “Timbuktu 
went to the Muslims. In fact, this entire section of the river went 
-_ to the Muslims, whereas Gao and Kukiya fell to the animists. The 





once it was 
ffs of the Pincsiats Rou pei swallowed ¥ sorcerers and griots have different beliefs from the Muslims.’ As ae 
orcerers, it is said, because ey a araoh sent for — for which version of the fall of the Askiyas was more accurate 7. 
more powerful than all the Magicians of € reputed to be fa that of the scribes or the griots — he insisted that the version of the Cael. 
of ancient Egypt It is inter: “ scribes was certainly more accurate than that of the griots.“The © 


scribes were there,” he told me. “They actually knew the Askiya 
enda A very well. They lived with him. They took the hajj to Mecca with 
* (or King Solomon, ne a pa the son of Dawad — [ him. But, as Muslims, they saw the fall of the Askiyas in moral 
Bible and Qur'an for his eititisivell rs ey noted in both the terms. The sons of the Askiya Muhammad did not keep their 
In modern-day Timbuktu, the Nendo wee of Egyptian magic, 2 promises to their father. They practiced sexual immorality. The 
fee venerate the Askiya Muhammad for hi Re ulation continues to ae judgment of God feil upon them. This is how religious people 
aN for Islam, whereas the Citizens of Gao be re and for his respect the. tend to see things. But there are, of course, other reasons for the 
: sorcerer, who lost his occult paWer ahd ws - view him as a great) decline of the Askiyas that the scribes fail to mention. 

Island of Quema, where he met a pitif ioe, er banished to the “The Askiya Muhammad and his son the Askiya Dawud were 
of the life of the Askiya ng lea Fy men The later version fathers of more than one hundred sons. There was a terrible fight 
the French ethnographer and Sess Vale with the views of for political power between the sons of the Askiyas. The authors 
_ that the true founder of the Songha Dir EME Retich, who argued of the Ta’rikhs address this problem, But there were other factors. 
Muhammad, but Sonni Alj Ber a the Hine A pon ‘The Songhay Empire was enormous. It was very hard for the 
" In the Fall of 2005, | traveled to ‘Ti b ) va Askiyas to manage sueh a vast expanse of lands, a kingdom with 
~al-hajj Salem Ould, an elder! m mbuktu where I met with _ so many different tribes, peoples, and customs. And, the Spanish > > 

: \ every man and local historian of the r Moroccans who finally conquered Gao and Timbuktu brought | 
; eer : ‘ts 
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many rifles with them. Their weapons were vastly superior to. Ng 
weapons of the Askiyas. 


“The biggest mistake that the Askiyas made was in not in 
ing in firearms, They ignored the devel 
tary armaments in the north. They co 


ee an from Gao 
| told him about my conversation ig at eae Res the 
wit the Underwater djinn that had bc SE a 
vile fieh that was reputedly killed wie many sorcerers in 
’ o e 
Dosting Al hajj Ould smiled. “There ar sbics teak sma teses 
balay! he said. ‘Don’t listen to the ef n nowadays, not 
sais boatmen. Gao is mostly a Nee told me his own » 
. Hie fur those possessed by sees | Pharaoh sent for the 
ano” the Ottoman: Empitagy jy af the story of how the hie hay sorcerer from ~ 
bch sel Ad ong 
agician in the world, a enue 
f powerlul mag moned, along wi 
ful the Songhay rul Hiya, The Songhay sorcerer was sum 
on powerful weapons, the Song ay rule 


actions with the Turks, 
Moroccans stocked up 


: ke 
aren ie ses turned into a snake, 
Hig | Nucl never heard: ue ia also turned into snakes, 
Hil he atatla of the Pharaoh ive allowed up the snakes of the 
, ‘ | the snake of Moses quickly sw ake of Moses swallowed up 
tter of anyones sexual immorality, M arate mugicians, When the Kiva: he Senwhey eueceuarn 
hors of the Ta’rikhs claim?’ al hajj Oul piake of the sorcerers from Ku Y ye ie trae Cod. They 
f military power, pure and simple, It vi Hie thelr knees and bowed to eae i) dialised acl play ieally 
r weapons technology of the Arma, ul completely defeated” Al hy tal submission, bowing his 
their knees. The grandsons of the Ask a iod the sorcerers’ gesture o ing cain # Tes sports 
se of the brute power of the Moroces elead ao low that it touched q yh rks the first time that the 
i ony ‘ » °Ca se . 
$s and swords against bullets. But hist ‘ the Songhay people bec a Goa'o§ Miobat hi saith 
is always complicated. There is never one reason alone beh if siulwy people worshiped tie | thé tory of the staff of Moses 
history. There are always many reasons. | ould see that for al hajj Ould the Pitta deaitieteehas 
T'asked him if he acce Was liportant because of the er nie ee eh de Oak 
: lsat A ay > religio 
Ali Ber, or the Shi Ali, : oles Whwtorical enti y anes ‘Gav also feared Solomon, 
Songhay Dynasty, and not the Askiya Muhammad, oe 4 al course, the fish. t us / ¥ after the Songhay magicians 
“This is Timbuktu,” he said with obvious annoyance. “You ae the eon of David, but that was of g Gad oe Mosse’ “There 
in Timbuktu now, not Kukiya Sonni Ali Ber killed a great many heir knees to worship the G ; id. “The 
Pett ya, 8 . y = hal fallen to the t fail to remember; he said. 
scholars and jurists. He was only nominally a Muslim, Sonal  .. le sumething you must no r Mages d'léiig time before the 
Ali Ber was an animist, a Sorcerer, He was a very bad man, Ihe ® ~ Sonahay worshipped the st swihile Europeans lived in caves, 
Askiya Muhammad was a true Muslim. He gave Purapean Christians, When 


» one true God” This made 
the scribes, the jurists, the Marabouts lw Horrgliay already worshipped the one true G Me 
ered the true Muslims about him. I wil , 1 Kathi te2i% 

| hehaap b of al hij) Mahmae ris 
_ the real genius of the | A erent | at 
; : ‘vl + yi i fate the tomb of Muhammad Bagay me 


upon them, 
“This was not a ma 
broken vows, as the aut 
said. “It was a question o 
technology, the superio 
brought the Askiyas to 
Muhammad lost becau 
They fought with spear. 


y Oe er to do 
sorcerers throughout the Pharaoh's erp nee: some- 
sat around and did nothing. They did not believe it was nece ” “f attle with Moses. But then al hajj Ould a 
to make the investment in the new technology, and so they we T rua 
easily defeated when the Arma from the North swooped dows 


pted Jean» Rouch’s thesis that Sonn 
was the true genius and founder of 


} 


alotof money to 4] 
» and the imams, He gath: 
The Askiya Muhammad 
Songhay people, not Sonni Ali Ber" 
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the great saint whose acts of piety are recounted in the Ta! 


not in as good repair. When Kati was buried, I learned, the g 


for them and bring them rain. I had known that al hajj Mahy 
Kati was Timbuktu’s greatest author, but I could see now th 





he was also a great saint, a holy man with the power to cha 
t >» the weather, even four centuries after his death. 


oan ~ 


Pyaar) ‘2 
al 1 


After three tedious days on a pinasse bound for Gao, | fh 
Askiya Muhammad is buried. My second afternoon in to 


located just outside of Gao, where the Askiya Muhammad | 
once banished by his son, the accursed Askiya Musa, On 


Rice fields hedged the placid waters outside of Gao, a crop th 
not harvested until January. All around us, pirogues floated 
the misty waters. Fisherman worked their nets, as farmers l\ 
their rice fields. From beyond the shores of the river, Gao see 


true center of Songhay magic and sorcery, but it was not 






The fish was bigger than a man, but not bigger than a pind 
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al fattash. Even today, Kati and Bagayoko are considered to 
Timbuktu’s greatest saints. These holy men lie buried in { 
two biggest tombs in the graveyards of Timbuktu. Muhamm 
Bagayoko’s tomb is the largest, a Ka’ba shaped structure with r 
~ small door. People still gather at the tomb of Muhammad B Ka 
_ oko to study the Qu’ran. Kati’s tomb is only alittle smaller, 


diggers found water in the tomb where they placed the body, 
_ this reason, the people of Timbuktu pray that Kati will interes 


eng ~* was more than a mere scribe to the modern people of Timbult 


Ps, 


arrived in the former capital of the Songhay Dynasty, where | 


boarded a small motorboat to tour the Rose Dunes of Quen 


es 


boat, as we motored towards the Rose Dunes, the air grew coo 


_ a mysterious and quietly beautiful town. As we approache 
Quema, I asked my guide Muhammad what we would find there, 
~  Quema was the most ancient Songhay village, he told me, (he — 


“. place from which the great fish once ruled. The great fish vul 
~~. further up the river at Kukiya, ‘The fish never ruled from Quen 








was about the size of a hippopotamus. The brothers from 
Folina billed the fish in Kukiya, and it was there that they had 
Wlishwel their throne. This event marked the beginning of the 
Hyiuety, from which all the Shi’s trace their origins, but the 
fel hove no true relation to Quema. | 
Whit kind of fish was it?” I asked. “What did it look like? 
Wi Wana cattish, The waters here have catfish, but the Songhay 
| jul Oat catfish)’ he said. “It is true that the Bambara will eat . 
oi, il the Bambara will eat anything. If you eat catfish, you 
»} little black pustules on your skin and come to resemble 
To yourself” At last, we landed on the other shore of the 
Hii, ail Muhammad wanted to talk to me ABOU SOTeENy at 
Joie. There is less of it today, he assured me, but witchcraft is 
0 Hearne a thing of the past. Some of the sorcerers of Quema 
H) eat people, particularly innocent children. These sorcerers 
to dvlnk blood. ; 
~ ‘Well, aven't there good forms of sorcery too?” I asked. 
| Wo! he aald, “All sorcery is evil. A true Muslim will leave 
foie Up in the hills, especially in the bush that surrounds 
i jim, there are very wicked sorcerers. Sorcery is a dangerous 
, il Quema is the center” I had always heard that Wan- 
wy al Kukiya were the capitals of Songhay sorcery, but my 
‘ile ialated that Quema is the true site of power. 
~ “the te the place where the Askiya Muhammad lived in 
! he told me, “before his body was brought to Gao to be 
Hiied in the pyramid, ‘That is why it is so powerful. But no 
4 kivowe today where the Askiya Muhammad is buried, not 
sertly’ This is an important point he insisted upon: Not even 
the Chilel of the village of Quema knew where the body of the 
Avhiya Muhammad lies buried, When UNESCO pressed for va 
“perret, alter the tomb of the Askiya Muhammad was declare a 
World heritage site, no one in Gao would reveal where his body 
wae Weldon, | was skeptical, however, that the Songhay practiced 


+, 
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f macvifice or drank blood, This was something I had never: iM 
and | Was beginning to lose confidence in my guide, “You 
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's ni dfather’s name, even my 
pare, my father’s name, my gran name 

7 sanelfather's name. They would know certain things pest 
» They would know why I had come to Gao, what I so. i 
jem, and more, All of this would be frightening ws » 
pf eourne, It would not be cheap. It would cost about three 
HU, dollars. , | 
\ felt like | was being offered a cut-rate deal on Songhay | 


mean they drank blood a long time ago, in the days long py 
I asked. 


” 
1 “No. It happens even today. There are sorcerers who 
, ~. make such sacrifices.” I remained skeptical, but his words ea 
DY _. the village to take on a sinister hue. We passed an old wo i 
who did not return our greeting but hid her eyes under hey 

It did not seem to be a friendly place, but I could not 


| . Hy | declined the offer. On the pinasse back, I Be hae ne 
mn > the feeling that I was being conned. We greeted the chief of wwlit ay Muhammad prattled on about the Askiya Mu ae 
hy i village, who scolded my guide for not formally asking perm | fven here in the heart of Songhay sorcery, my guide’s 
J _* ~ to enter. No one seemed happy to see us. : won ol the history of the Askiyas was strikingly different from 
Biveh ete: As we scaled the Rose Dunes, just outside the village 


fof tye yriots of Niger, the version recorded by ann i 
idle lad never before heard the name see as ae 
Word to the Ankiya Muhammad, as he is called by ia fe. 
he tale me in great detail the story of how the As iia : 
weed Wimaell by exposing his genitals to the pic 1 
hay peaple, after his father cursed him for bane ing i 
i) Quema, and for sleeping with his father’s ie i 2 
ily Waa an abomination, so the father of the nen His 
ol iis Own son, and the humiliated son was as good as 
alter Kile father bestowed his curse upon him. a: 
¥ Muhammad, the moral of this story was bok t Se 
id always do exactly what his father tells on . a 

aye treat hin father with respect. The child with the i ee 
father will experience great personal happiness e 
Hine. The ehild without his father’s blessing will i er 
) « tile of total misery, What happened to the Askiya ea 
therefore an allegory of how all of us should treat By) wt 
Shere We must never usurp their authority. We must obey 

fe li all things, | 
j Tom what the Askiya Musa did to the Asklya ip 
de laiily extreme, don’t you think?" | ask, He ine ¢ sh ie 
disnbled old man to a wicked island filled ii Seip ted 
woe insects, Then, he slept with his father’s wives, nee 
streme acts, makes me wonder hi “iN ay haan ; ites 
Aroated his old father in such a brutal way i 


Quema, my guide hurriedly mumbled prayers from under 
breath. He told me that sometimes whites liked to spend 
night camping at this place, but whenever they did so, he a 
left them alone. He would never spend the night in this place, t 
for any amount of money. Tuaregs would pitch a tent almost 
where if there is a sand dune close by, but they would never pp 
a tent at the Rose Dunes. Tuaregs won't come near this place 

“Why not?” I wanted to know. “What is so spooky about i 

“This is the place where sorcerers gather at night,” he tol 
“They come here in the nights after midnight. ‘They come 
as far as Timbuktu, from Mauritania and Morocco, ‘They sor 
times assume the form of birds and will fly the same nig ( 
come to this place. The sorcerers hold their councils here. 
strange things happen at Quemaa. It is an evil place. | would ey 
be here after dark” 

All the same, it was a beautiful site with a lovely view of Gi 
The Rose Dunes sloped in a gentle incline, making them 
to scale. From the summit, I could see across the Djoliba an 
into the city of Gao. Unexpectedly, Muhammad told me that 
could arrange a possession ceremony for me, but it woultl 
very expensive, | would have to pay the chief of Quema, sae 
a few animals, arrange for musicians to perform, and it wil 
__ be extremely dangerous, Once evil spirits were released | 
__ night, there would be a certain danger: The evil spirits wo ile 
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reason for acting as he did? Had the Askiya Muham 
mistreated his son?” r 
“Oh no! The Askiya Muhammad treated all his sone 
} » upright fashion,’ Muhammad assured me. “But even if hie ‘yt yeligion of the sorcerers to the newer religion 
1 --, . mistreated them, it wouldn’t matter in the slightest, HAM Hie ancient re rer is both an Egyptian pyramid and an ~~ 
~~~ must do exactly as the father says.” Alain, Mis tomb, which is botha Bagh religion of Kukiya- 
“Even if the father is a bad father?” oh Mieaquie, aymboll 4 : a cy ae religion. The Askiya 
@ “Even if the father is a bad father. Even if the father Iw | BS vcesispi i tite the pyramids en route to ~ 
is evil. If my father tells me that the cup of water | drink inh . Ante alam ‘an P . Songhay animism 
then it is black, If he tells me it is hike then it is hl iN aiel fancy pines . es it pe 9 belief in the 
one’s father is a drunkard and a fool, the father is alw eee eficestor ne pai two brothers from Mecca 
You must submit to the wishes of your father. The Askiya A mm prapertics of Je rile, God with the phallic ring in its 
na he curse that Ne regained wes on f - ol vi believe this. Both al hajj Mahmud Kati 
Be onsen the pages o. ‘ de UBaawledie that Kassaye is the mother of Askiya 
ina f Heed, but the griots also insist that the true ei ae 
Mihwrnmad is the river djinn. The griots know tha oe 
water god eannot be killed, for it is a pansies we 
Hy an vecult wind, So long as the griot emits this po 
} iyo bile lungs, the River God cannot die. : ie 
' hen the Dynasty of the Askiyas broke up, it split ah a 
fuull Lines, Ag al hajj Salem Ould had said, rag eh se 5 
pers anid griots, whereas Timbuktu went to the re a ba 
» these separate heritages are clearly By she to nella 
\ Heiihay cities, Certainly, the “Shi Ali was a a ie are 
§ Hiital enemy to all those who opposed him. és D ae 
4) Ali Her had failed to appreciate Timbuktu an lw i i 
yin the Songhay people. In contrast, the ‘agate 2 re 
il Nivel rought the Muslims over to his side, wit rp wed 
Heli Songhay magic, That was his true ee is % ne 
Viki, al hajj Ould had emphasized to va ‘elith aside 
the Askiya Muhammad destroyed the Mipest: ony dy 
At jihad, he had done so using a spoken "ape dee 
si Hut al Haj) Ould had neglected to observe t ip i is) yr 
Y Avkiyo Muhammad had also performed an y : N ead tie 
" ay sorcery, There is a passage in the Ta'rkih a fa at 


" 


ys ihealn, | began to feel that the Askiya alee epeior aint: 
plislinent consisted in his ability to forge a hee ‘Se 
} great capitals, Timbuktu and Gao. The As iya a f 

ijwil ( unite two religions into one dynamic new y 


The tomb of the Askiya Muhammad was built in the 
of an Egyptian pyramid. The Askiya got the idea while 
ing through Egypt on his hajj to Mecca. At Giza on the Nile 
made up his mind to build a lasting momunent for his own r 
worthy of the pharaohs of old. The body of the Askiya Muhar 
lies entombed in a mud grave without any doors. He in the @ 
Askiya to be honored in this way. Even the Askiya Dawid line 
Uren “il “ss an unmarked grave on the outskirts of the mosque in Gao, | | 

~ ~*~ repeatedly for the site of the Askiya Dawtid’s grave and got ali 

evasive suggestions, before the curator told me that no one k 

where to find it. The various sons of the Askiya Muhammad 

buried in the graveyard outside the mosque, but no one would :. 

me where. Many of the gravesites have probably been forgot FZ 

Gao was once the administrative center of the Songhay Leys 7 

but Timbuktu had always been the intellectual capital, When oly 

war erupted between the two great cities, Gao easily cong 

~ Timbuktu, but it quickly lost its bearings. If Gao was the ] 
the Askiya Empire, Timbuktu was its brain, Gao was the 

~ sorcery, which lay directly across from the Rose Dunes, But, 
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describing a scene where the Askiya Dawid seems to by 
~<.. sessed by demonic spirits. He froths at the mouth and sp 
‘e ___ the sleeves of his eunuchs, who gather his precious spl r 
(98 — kind of magical property. The Arab Muslim nobility wa \ 
Songhay ritual in horror, but later the Askiya Dawtid asu 

Arab friends that they have nothing to fear, for, he tells 

too must sometimes act like a madman in order to rulet 
kingdom that is filled with madmen. The spittle of the } 

¢ pwn the occult substance enabling the Askiya Muhammad to I 
-. \ atree with a mere utterance from his lips. The words thy 

speaks may be taken from the Qu’ran, but the Askiya pe 
= an unmistakable act of sorcery. 
piers The Askiya Muhammad and his son the Askiya Dawid ¥ 
not then exclusively the askiyas of the sorcerers, NOr Were 
exclusively the askiyas of the Muslims. They were the ask) 
both the sorcerers and the Muslims. The best of the 


kings succeeded in bringing these two worlds together in 4 
that was satisfying to both. 


sital concept of spirit. Although an occult force, the set 
Vi) be aloo closely associated with the fluids of the body. . 
' word in a “spiritual” force that enters the body via the 
whereas the written word is a spectral double a we : 
Wooly via the eyes: Both exist in what Plato called seek , 
Wile, although it is less clear that they are rep ee. y 
f4 sensory double in the transcendental world of Being. - 
+ words, it is debatable that orthodox Islamic doctrines | 
# Vieavenly Hook, which reflect the imprint of Hellenic ies 
HH upon the Islamic world, exerted much greet gtors: 
Whine views about language often seem more a fe ce) . 
y fiat, However, Kati’s orientation te the ae fc) poe 
1 writing is also coterminous with Biblical notions of t ? 
Wile Covenant, which is sealed with an oath that is canny 
jWewenee of the other and an act of circumcision marking 
Peiiiiee that is made to the other. It is important to eee 
ihe Manuscripts of Kati bear his own signatilre, or t - 
» written with an implement that he held in his own be , 
senee, Katl's chronicles are not unlike the sionals at 
lili wear around their necks in order to protect them ~ 
‘Mint readers in the U.S. and elsewhere will not spade 
pudtaphically reproduced version of the Za ds és ta % 
" jort that is imbued with power because of wi at i is i 
joet readers in the West will assume that its pia oie 
i) the Nintory that it represents, rather than its occult 
Hoe 4 aterial object, In the Western world, signs are com- 
valued bechuse they signify, or because they pve to 
Hie Giher than themselves, But, for Kati, the signi pee 
algit le Wot exhausted by its signifying onason whe we 
efers to the spoken word as vow, oath, ees 
wy whether one refers to the written word as oe the a 
fhe signature of the scribe, The very ink in pia 
shied with Aaxamala, as is the aspirated breat : a 
» from the mouths of the askiyas, Once this is clear, td Pie. 
» aivange to the Western reader will make a great deal’ .» 


~ 
In the Ta'rikh al fattash, the dynamic syncretism of 4 
Songhay and Arabo-Islamic cultural influences is evident 
generic assumptions of Kati, who values the written we ! 
only for what it represents, but for’its occult propertle 
ancient Soinike term for the “word” is fiaxamala, which We 
mologically related to the Mande nyama, the Fulfulde wye 
the Woolf fieefio, the Toucouleur-Fulfulde AYAANA, MVE ' 
Sahelian terms for the “word.” West African concepts of (he Wa 
are closer to what Plato in The Phadreus calls the pharmakowt 
a medicinal property), than they are the Greek term logos, 
cially in the post-Socratic era. In fact, Kati’s conception af 
word — in both its written and spoken forms—is probably i 
» akin to the ancient Egyptian term heka, which means ww 
_ or occult power, or the Hebraic term ruah, which mea 
literally a wet wind that issues from the lungs rather than a) 
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~ what remains after the rite of circumcision, the sign of the ¢ 


~»-tizes the other, but that also serves asa promise of soele 


Sais 
eo 


more sense. This is true not only in terms of the generic diy 
sions of the chronicle, but also its thematic concerns. 
Most notable of these is perhaps the theme of the pil 
sworn oath, the violation of which the Ta’rikh al-fattash 
is the true cause for the fall of the Songhay Dynasty. On the 
hand, the reader is free to interpret the author's remarks & 
example of the influence of Songhay sorcery upon his wo 
for the Askiya Muhammad's curse upon his descendents | 
ally an occult. wind that circulates in the sensory world 
capable of altering the very course of history. On the other 
the author merely reiterates Abrahamic notions of the eo 
that is sealed with a vow to the other. If the rite of cireume 
the sign of the covenant, the uttered promise that is artle 
in the presence of the other is a spirit that issues from the lit 
and is saturated with the body’s fluids. It too marks the a 
contract with the other. This word is not necessarily under 
ten by an occult essence in the transcendental realm of Belg 
clearly exists in the actual world that human beings inhabit, 
Kati’s signature that is affixed to the manuscript of his elvan 
the oath of the Askiya Muhammad marks his actual pre 
in the world and is itself a force for both good and ill, 
the author's claim that it was adultery that brought dow 
Songhay Dynasty should not be construed merely in { 
sexual immorality, but as a matter of vow-breaking to the ¢ 
The English word “adultery” comes from the French “# "4 
and implies the breaking of a sacred vow, which includes 
not limited to the marriage vow. The Arabic word that the 
employs is “zena,’ which means the “breaking of a sacred 
This is why the great fish with the ring in its belly is signifleut 
not merely as a demonic leviathan, but as a reminder of 
importance of promise-keeping in maintaining social wtal 
As in ancient Egyptian religion, the Songhay ring is 4 token 


. 4 
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nant made with the other, The decision to cut into the fleab 
other is a deliberate and controlled act of violence that 
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fiolections that are extended to the other throughout the 


ety of one’s life, One must be able to believe that the other 
| heey one's promises, as a basic condition of survival. The 


ty’ lov the authors of the Ta’rikh al-fattash then is not about 
sient representation, as in the post-Platonic tradition of the 


Wil vather upholding one’s promises. One believes that the © 


) will “tell the truth,’ therein extending credit to the other. . 
The lwoniclers who authored this text, the Songhay Dynasty 
ipiherl because its subjects were no longer able to believe that 
sy iilwen its leaders made would be kept. For this reason, Kati 
7 HxaiNiplys of instances were the Askiya Muhammad failed 
se) hile promises but then repented of his failings, humbling 
at hefove the jurists of Timbuktu and renewing his vows to 

Wall knows that it is very hard to keep one’s promises, even 
§ dyeat man like the Askiya Muhammad, but he also knows 
{wy Must indeed be kept. In contrast, the sons of the Askiya 

iiiad with some notable exceptions were not trustwor- 
Hi gradually became impossible for the Songhay people to 
jul evedit to them, which undermined the social stability of 
piipire, Hence, the Ta'rikh al-fattash cannot be dismissed as 


‘ " 1 : j d- 
' piiiiitive” Historiography, nor as offering an archaic worl 


Hal is now Irrelevant, ‘The vision of history offered in the 
VA af fattish is profoundly moral and even “contemporary, 
al i) Comparison with the views of prominent philosophers, 
Wists, and theologians the world over. 
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. il y Hie twenty years now, we have known of the existence 
q # A) UWipublished work from the Western Sudan, written 
wd the 16! century of our era in Timbuktu, or in the Tim- 


gion, by a man named Mahmad Ka'ti (or Ko'’ti), known — 
yyal scholars under the title of al-Fattasi or al-Fattachi. 
4 ile, in bis Timbuktu, the Mysterious (1896), had 
Heed this work as the fundamental basis of all ancient his- 
} Seseareh in the Niger region. Dubois revealed this work's 
fee to the world, but all his efforts to procure a copy 
vain, All that Dubois could obtain were brief fragments, 
ilentical to one another and offering very little of interest, 
paiiilated of alleged prophecies announcing the coming 
Weal caliph to the Western Sudan. The Muslims of Timbuktu 
Tee claimed that the original of this chronicle had van- 
Hii ago and that all subsequent copies had been destroyed 
parly 18 century by order of Seku-Ahmadu (or Shakyh 
4, son of Ahmadu-Lobbo), founder of the Bari-Fulani 
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, Hy Hepnited in the archives of the National Library. It is this 
that we have called “Manuscript B? : 
Pei the Hn ulimpse, we could see that the work discovered 
niet de Meéwléres, which was completely unknown at iy 
fh Pivope, was a document of the highest importance for 
Sivy of the Sudan, and that it added to information that 
Healy provided by the Ta’rikh al-sidan in a quite fortu 
Wein We also surmised that the pages still missing were 
Fait enough that it would be worth the effort to seek out 
iH eopy in effect to fill in the missing blanks of the fan 
Hitt, if prowmible, and to correct the passages that seemec 
sealing to be of doubtful authenticity. 
piel de Méyiéves, to whom we communicated our desires, 
jotely wrote a letter to al-Imam ibn al-Suyati, The latter 
i hii (hat, in spite of all his efforts, he had been unable 
fy 4 eopy other than the one already in his possession, 
fail already been copied, ie. Manuscript B.; however, to 
Strate tie good will, he included his own personal manu 
With) Hie letter, wo that this copy could be compared to the 
" Hilly Hace 
. papy, whieh we have called “Manuscript A" because it 
than the one ordered by de Méziéres, is certainly not 
Hors original manuseript, but it is without a doubt quite 
H jieleing by the condition of the paper and the color of 
Hite dantiseript indeed proved to be very useful to us, 
fiitied wa to verily that Manuscript B contained some 
eal laniificant number of inadvertent errors} more 
we Hiarginal Notes Included in Manuscript A made it easier 
" Hifihelwendl the content of the manuscripts, as well as the 
) bariee ane certain words that are specific to Sudanese 
Th au | 
HH While, we had still been unable to find the opening pages 
vik wid alae did not know the title and the name of the 
Aid Wate, however, that Manuscript A inchided three 


Dynasty, or Sangare at Masina. However, the reasons mi 
this text’s destruction always seemed vague and unsatinli 
In 1911, Bonnel de Méziéres, who was commissioned 
Clozel, the governor of Upper Senegal, to explore the roy 
Timbuktu and Taodeni, assiduously applied himself ta 
of locating historical works on the region. His profound 
edge of Islam, his skills of negotiation, as well as his oul 
reflective approach, soon enabled him to gain the con 
important representatives from religious and literary evel 
a consequence, he succeeded at last in acquiring a Wit 
from the personal library of Sidi Muhammad al ln 
al-Suyuti, a learned doctor from the Madrassa of Timbu 
was considered to be very rare and precious, 
This manuscript on the history of thé Sudan, although 
mentary in some respects, was believed in Timbuktt 1) Ii 
only extant copy of an ancient work of great importance, Hay 
de Méziéres requested that a copy of it be made for iw 
the direction of al-Imam ibn al-Suyati, who himself revi ( 
-manuscript by adding a concluding note in his own hui J 
ing: “A collection of biographies of the Kings of Sa 
an historical fragment on the Kings of the Sudan of he 
Songhay Dynasty, such as the Sultan Kayamaga and the Sab 
Malli, Kankan-Misd. The name of the author of this wa 
remains unknown, due to the disappearance of one oF WW 
at the beginning. This author lived in the 9 Century of the 
The copy ordered by Bonnel de Méziéres was placed 
disposition of the School of Oriental Languages by 
‘Clozel, so that it might be translated and published, ithe 
est it aroused seemed to merit publication, and so that 


1 See Timbuktu, The Mysterious, Trans. by Diana White (New ; | 
Longmans, Green, and Co., 1896); pp. 135-136, regarding Ue pe 
of the manuscript torn out by Seku Ahmadu of a propheey 
contained in the "Fattdssi," and for a translation af a por 
prophecy; see pp, 302-304 for biographical detaila on "M 
Ko'ti" or "Kutu" and information on the "Pattinal,” ite conten 
probable causes of the disappearance of this work, : i ‘ 
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5 eit Hi, it alno contained the preface and an imcorae 
peared in long form in C but was truncated in A a io 
P), Manuscript C also contained several passages deo 
. A Hiitied in the two others. It even included a a? 
aes ate 
de Méziéres recorded a legend about the origins of the Hi an identical phapter " ne mae: silent in oes 
people, which he was told came from an extract of th meen wes necessary ‘ ehaclies it in our volume, 
Fettassi manuscript. He communicated this news to Gi Hi at the Arab wan s attention to this important 
Clozel, who then Passed it on to us. It occurred to us th Hoietheless like wi racic been copied from a manu- 
contents of this extract were identical to a legend pout Ah whit may as, ie a precision of this latter 
one of the isolated pages of Manuscript A. After comp Pine TWIN al-sic ra ilit 7 its author borrowed from 
discovery with the earlier findings of Felix Dubois, we ap Hay Hie ie to ‘ he pe sy “Ys “ h. This hypothesis is actually 
that the work found at the home of al-Imam ibn al-Suyatt| mM nt ‘ en eieais contains passages that == OE 
re eee bie ( SS ite cothor of the Ta’rikh pois y etl his a 
SHECESS: ; assages from the Ta’rikh al-fattash. 

It was not long before our hypothesis was confir Benner tig it (o passages seen ; with an explanation 
the end of the ak year, in effect 1513, we had the oppo rT i PRIA pages of A om - ip ses jesuewoste 
discuss our research with the administrator of the eala ere nnet altributes to Sek 


of the work. One of these pages was a fragment taken 
Ta'rikh al-siidan, and there were two other pages that tre 
same material as the work itself. These pages seemed to 
detached fragments from the part that was missing, 


4 
In the course of a new mission undertaken in 1912) 





T Pa fattas ffect, these pages ; ier 
Brévié, who had served for several years as Head of t eepies 0! ry en, eb to the Sudan 
aN ~ Of Political Affairs in Upper-Senegal-Niger, and whe ii) hasta safichs bite foretold by the Prophet " 
el Ss lively interest in the history of the Western Su ' nr twe 4 ; retending | Pe 
i alc cuailed ele pects i pence ane translation ota \H Wie Av it urna out, Seku Ahmadu enjoyed p Bs, 


A and B, he told us that he recognized the contents of ths 
sages from an Arabic manuscript that he had recently 
at Kayes. It seemed that Mr. Brévié Possessed yet ah 
of the Fettassi, acquired on May 29, 1912, which had by 


#+ the twellth great caliph. Aware of these wee 
i the Tirikh alb/fattdsh, Seku Ahmadu undou . e 
We aliey them in subtle ways, so that that pas ee 
Wy Witiwell and confirm that he was the twelfth gr 





: é ad. It is likely that he 
" under the direction of a Muslim notable named Abdoulaye mane by the Pi ne ira tt that were not ‘ 
4 Ba from a very ancient original that was in terrible oom pe Al known copies of th f the manuscript that might 
‘ a s sections of the manusc y ae 
A ras SIE Nn a 5 MP, Hy At leat (hone nec , Uhre ter i 
Signs Sete! hee Hie oe: ae a sent us histtia Wt hie elaine, ‘This would explain how caput hase 5 
ie fe which we have calle anuscript C! . al-Suytiti came to be altere 
an eee Manuscript C was indeed rs same work that had Pao vipt of al-lmam ibn al-Suyati ca 
a as Be > same 


discovered by Bonnel de Méziéres, but this COPY WAN OOF 
_) intact. It was also inscribed with its true title= Ta'rikh@ 
as well as the name of its author, Mahmad Ka'tl, on, 
of its authors, as we will soon see. Not only did May 
contain all of the opening pages, which had been ¥ 


Ty’ } ' >have 7 
© all (he panwapen of the Ta'rikh al-fattash we have pia en: 
id fay ention the coming of a caliph named wor p a 
“ the hoginning of the 19" century of our era, In other 
oh) Alida widely circulated these passages to serve 
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sil © hws the obvious advantage over the other two of 
» oily complete copy. Each time that we encountered an 
while discrepancy in the three manuscripts, we adopted 
vein jesented in Manuscript A; and, we have taken great 
WH) AnHotations to clarify which version we adopted. 
. Hy event i iy obvious that the original work must have also 
J nany textual errors. It is important not to lose sight of » 
| Hit Whe authors of this history were not Arabs, nor were 
Hive Avalic speakers: they were Blacks of Soninke origin, 
Peer yilay language was Songhay, which explains the text's 
fe Ae A Corsequence, it is hardly surprising that their 
51) Arabic is sometimes imperfect. At times, it is frankly 
wil i not for the care taken by the scribe of Manuscript 
Vially 1 the vocalization of words with more than one 


his own political interests.’ If this is so, it is very likely} 
copy which was acquired by Mr. Brévie at Kayes is } 
copies altered by Seku Ahmadu, recounting in preelie | 
prophetic utterance dating back several centuries, (Wi 
torical point of view, this utterance is otherwise of little 
In the work itself, the prophecy amounts to little (Or 
curiosity of marginal significance. 
In any event, this is how we found ourselves |i ji) 
of all the key elements necessary for the reconstrietll 
few doubts about its integrity, of a work of the firgt anda 
history of the Sudan, a work which provides a wealth 
information on the political organization, both adm 
and social, in the interior countries of the Western “a 
the time of the Moroccan conquest at the end of the 14" i 
From manisris AB and Cw eat all Bmnepiesen tes enna: voll 
ae a alle Talis are , ¥; 
Ea pe eeegn Cok the Tairikh al fates iB: ~ Vor instance, the indicative is often employed 








~ “a 5) where the subjective form would be more appropriate; 
: Yorle and pronouns are incorrectly presented in plural 
‘ail Dey eral adjectives or verbs are presented in masculine form 

t 





: These three manuscripts are not in equally gf 
i cai “ji ~~ tion. The oldest (A) is certainly in the best shape, om 
“<< _ the sense that it probably contains fewer divergenee 
_*< . original text; here, proper names and indigenous exprell 
rendered and vocalized with greater care. Manuscript ty) 
recent copy of Manuscript A; some errors in Manuscript 
_», _ been corrected in this version, of the Ta’rikh al-fialtiah al-buldan wa-l-juytich wa-akabin 
“>. spite of al-Imam ibn al-Suyiti’s careful work, there 1 ens acre \; ‘ah Wiha oiteidlng Arabic, 
Sees slips of the pen, textual omissions, and obvious TL) TF PHAnouneed Inthe suc > gli ae : akbar debuldaniwa-l- 
script C, however, is generally in poor condition, 1) 1 ie While appear as Tarikul ant RR : is a4 Kee 
of Abdoulaye Waly Ba himself, this manuscript wast Pie whahini ne ndnsi,a daar A a, Piaiaktc title. In 
an often unreadable copy, and it was drafted by 4 toy Bae What In otherwise a P agrhanbs et referred to as 
questionable proficiency in the Arabic language, hee mI Hand mnGse ercent ie og athe 
nificant number of major errors it contains; the fwet dani wiiply Pattasss, ; vie 
sieral subject should be clear from the lengthy tit et ity 
Jy collection of documents that are intended to facili 


should be in the feminine form; certain verbal forms 
yely employed in ways that are not widely accepted 
falile apeakers, 


rw 


peart title of the work, the one given in Manuscript C, 
- 












| 
: 
Ci 


2. See on this subject the passage mentioned earlier rom iT 
Mysterious (pp, 145-196), ’ 
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tate further research into the history and origins of ” {Hiunwick Translation, pp. 49, 179, 260])? He was born 
and kingdoms of the Sudan; its royal dynasties and tribe 1 i) era and began composing his work at the age of 
noble and servile; important military expeditions 119 Afier identifying himself as such. He was a personal 
consequences; and the remarkable personages wha 4 the Ashiya a/-hdjj Muhammad, whom he accompanied 
in these lands. The authors concern themselves above # jie wae also one of Askiya Muhammad’s most influ- 
sketching out the history and organization of the Son Wisnie He must have lived until a very advanced age, » 
during the dynasty of the Askiyas of Gao, from the { iV Hi tie Wane a witness to the Moroccan conquest. Accord- | 
reign of al-hajj Muhammad (1493-1529) through the r Wy al sidan, he did not die until 1593 (year 1002 
conquest (1591). But they also speak of the power §) witiel Means he would have been 125 years old. His 
i states of the Western Sudan, which preceded the lagi pilaee ot Arkoya or Arkodia, not far and southeast of 
the Askiyas, most notably the Empire of Kayamuagi, He wae buried at Timbuktu near the tomb of Ahmad 
oe ' Kingdom, the Mali or Mandika Empire, and the Dy Abia, the father of Ahmad-Baba. 

Shi’, who occupied the throne of the Songhay before hie extraordinary longevity, which is confirmed in 
ost of the Askiyas. The work stops in the firstyears of he Wi the dirikh al-fattash, he obviously did not record 
AG fee, conduest,and the fact that it even meritiong aaa ts that ave deseribed in his book, given the fact that 
tively documents the decline of the Songhay emplit iieelf onde in the year 1599, six years after the death 

The author, who gives his name at the beginning & Pati, ane that it alludes to historical dates up until 
and who is reputed to be the father of the Fattagal ina 1) Yeality, le could not have written more than a rela- 
tions that were gathered by Felix Dubois in 1895, oalli 1 Pition of the Ta'rikh al-fattash himself, though we 
Mahmid Ka’ti or Mahmid Ko'ti, the pronunelatian 1 nuit (hat he wrote most of the first six chapters, 
name remaining uncertain. He was of Wa'lkurl origi) with the doxology and preface, consist of a panegyric 
say, he was Soninke (formerly called Sarakolle); he} iva af Haj) Muhammad and on the great person- 
buktu but was related by marriage to a family livin i) Hite Hie cliwonicle, He also composed a note on the 
or in the province of Tendirma, where his deseondaty al if iriiaga, and of the Kayamagas, and a biography 
live to this day. He performed the functions of a 1) of fel) Muliammad. Beyond these pages, he could 
and merited the title of Alfa, or a doctor or jurial, We 4 HP) Certain passages in the biography of the Shi ‘Ali 
a his scholarly reputation. Hence, he was sometiiie# y shiva Moliaimmed, given the fact that they were obvi- 
SY an as Sidi Mahmid Ka'ti, sometimes as Qddi Mahnniil § 1 hin) papers and notes that he left. 
roc. % Le sometimes as Alfa Ka'ti. 

Se His full name was Mahmid Ka'ti ibn al-/dj/ al ; ] 
~~ Katti and it is under this name that he is mentioned WE AA a) siliy woo mentions another Mahmad Kati, the son 
TW Fy), whe belonged without a doubt to the same family, 
r if he thie sare clan of the Ka'th family, as the author of the 
thik Wut who wan born after this other seribe, who 
wlier 1, Lo4dM in Mina, near Jenne. Sa'di, the author of, 
phatiel dle apeaks of this Mahmadd Kat tbo ‘Ali as his 
ial alive Hin eartiont youth’, 
Ur 
WIA) by Ootave Hondas & Maurice Delafosse "i 
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» sey vive to the scholarly study of history, and then to 
Had al Imam ibn al-Suyati, who agreed to assist us 
wi) Work to fruition by entrusting us with a manu- 
We arent value, one which he himself held in very 
Wi) We would also like to acknowledge the friendly 
Of Adiiiniatrator Brévié, without which we could not 
Sis) 4 Complete version of the text, nor could we have | 
» suthor of the work with any certainty. Finally, we : 
irr kihowledge the contribution of Governor Clozel, 
ie fiat known copy of the Ta’rikh al-fattash at the 
the Sehwol of Oriental Languages, and who financed 


In effect, Mahmid Ka'ti could not have completed | 
work, but he wrote it with the idea of continuing Il 
unique point of view, composing it from his notes 
diverse documents. His children, several of whom § 
important social positions, also left behind numerous 
notes. In the end, the son of one of his daughters (up 
various family documents to profit by completing \\ 
script, coordinating these materials and concluding t 
was begun by his grandfather. The Ta’rikh al-fattdsh Ww 
of a collaboration between grandfather, uncles, and 
but the actual editor of the work was the grandson af 
Ka'ti, while the grandfather was the one who inspired 

The book's true editor chose to remain anonyt 
nothing about his own personal identity and the date af 
He simply informs us that his father was named , 
Gombele and that his mother was the daughter of All, 
Ka'ti. He also speaks to us of his maternal uncles, 
Mahmid Ka'’ti, and acknowledges that he has he 
contribution towards preserving their memory, His 
Qadi Ismail Ka’'ti, Qadi Muhammad al-Amin Kath, 
Yusuf Ka’ti. 

The narrative itself, roughly speaking, ends In 19 
regard to certain personages, the last of the (wu 
dates that go back as far as 1665. One could therelan 
that the Ta’rikh al-fattash, which was begun i 1N19 Wy 
Ka’ti, was completed by his grandson Ibn-al/- Mubihia 
1665 at the earliest, some dozen years after the com 
Ta'rikh al-sidan by ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Su’di, It cant 
said that the Ta’rikh al-fattash was written both below 
the Ta’rikh al-stidan. 








i with lis customary generosity. 
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In concluding this introduction, we would like ta 
most sincere thanks, first to Bonnel de Mégioves, 
the first to procure a copy of the Ta'rikh al-fattéaly, 
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As An Account Of The Towns, Armies, 
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i the name of God, the most gracious, the most merciful 
.May God bestow his blessings upon our esteemed Prophet — 
Muhammad, and upon his family and his companions! May He 
grant them His favors! Bio) ’ 
Recorded here are the words of the wise shaykh, the erudite» 
~* jurist, the qadi of integrity, of austerity, of scrupulosity, of saint-— 
 liness, of erudition, of piety, the devout Sidi Mahmud Ka'ti al- 
‘Kurmini,! who hailed from a family of Kurmina,’ who resided at ' 
‘Timbuktu, and who was of Wa'kuri origin? ie. 
God, the Most High, show him your mercy! Grant to him the | 
favor he deserves! So let it be done! ie, Ht 


ae i 
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(Manuscript C) and sometimes Ka’ti (Manuscripts A and B); the 


Ta’rikh al-sudan transcribes it without vowels though it appears once 
in the form Ko'tiin one of the manuscripts. This name originates from 
a family of Soninke origin: it may also be possible to read it as Kante ig y 
~ or Koute. S He wat poi hye ve Bey, 
2 This word, which is sometimes pronounced as Kurmini or even Kar- ue *y 
manee, was the name of a province that was upstream on the Niger’ r bee 
River from Timbuktu: the chief site of the province was Tendirma, 
which was located on the left bank of the Niger near the Fati River; 
but, the major part of Kurmina was probably located on the right bank ~ 
of the main arm of this river; hence, it may also be referred to by the | it 
lame of Gurma, aterm for a cluster of lands at the crook of the Nigs 
‘hp : i ’ 


* 


\ by the Ta'rikh al-fattash, as it is in the et 
Soninke or Sarakolle; even today, it ren 
\ Ket in this mera s is 7 7 4 
pal oti eae 
Pas cu. 


When this word is written with vowels, it is sometimes written Koti. 477) 


























Doxology 


lory to God, the unique in sovereignty, in power, in glory, in 


oie authority, in mastery, in victory, in goodness, in merciful- 
ness, the Sovereign, the Avenger, the Powerful, the Generous, 


who created the heavens and the earth, who taught Adam the 

; names of all things, and who reined in the princes and shepherds 
~~ of the people, both those who were proud and boastful, and 
those who were good and pious. He put everyone of them to 
the test in order to menace them and chastise them through the 
implement of his eminent messengers, causing to perish all those 
who resisted him, but also guiding the wise and showing a way to 
the devout. To the learned ones, He transmitted the teachings of 
the prophets. To the caliphs, He gave His great power, so that the 
oppressed might find refuge and the stiff-necked be brought low. 
With his arm, He transformed them into His shadow on earth 
and gave them a light far brighter than the moon’s shadow. Those 
_ who obey His messengers are on the right path and will be richly 
_ rewarded. Those who turn away from His messengers will be lost 

and disappointed. 

We praise God for his abundant favors and for the many 
blessings He has bestowed upon us, for making devoted wor- 
shippers of us and for protecting us from, our enemies through 
the invocations of the learned, the exhortations of the wise, and 
the commands of the sultans and caliphs. Thus, thanks, praises, 

» and bent knees are due to Him, for He is alone our Supreme 
Master, He who obeys Him is on the right path and relies upona :_ 
















support that will never fail him. He who rebels is in error and will 3 
i a Jone both his earthly rewards and his illusions. a __-_verse give to them their just recompense. May He grant to them _ 
i rh i 





e 2g But whatever our own worth, may the Master of the Uni- 


We proclaim that there is no other god but God: as His wit- 
heaves, we will ceaselessly make these proclamations, like one 
who struggles deep in his heart, but does not give in to his own 
desires, like the slave who submits to the will of his master. We — 
will not cease to proclaim our witness to Him, God willing, until ae 
the day we shall meet Him at last {10}, the day when neither. se 
wealth nor even children will benefit anyone other than he who. © 
came unto God with a pure heart. Fe 
We also proclaim that Muhammad is the honored servant.” 

of God, His messenger of mercy, His elected one of kind-heart, 
His faithful confidant, the one who brought forth the authentic 
verses, who performed brilliant miraclés, and who produced 
arguments beyond refute. God sent him to establish Islam, to 
_ direct men, to smash idols, and to reveal the workings of justice. 
~ and law, It was he who said, “This era was begun by prophecy _ 
and clemency, it will continue by way of the caliphate and bythis 
mercy.’ It was he who said: “A remnant of my people will not cease 
to be in truth until the day when the last hour shall come” It was - 
he who said: “You should follow my teachings and the teachings 
of the wise caliphs after me. After my time, one of these men will 
So _ tear them to shreds.’ May God bestow His blessings upon him! 
~ May He grant to him and his pious and generous family their just 
rewards! May God also bestow His blessings upon The Prophet's 
- companions, those who are as strong and brave as lions! May He 
_ bless all his brothers and descendants, those who are the rulers . 
of their people, as well as every person of noble origin. 
All conscientious persons who can read should draw inspira- 
__ tion from their works. All pious men should look to them as guides, 

~ imitating each of their personal acts. All virtuous anddevoutmen ~~ 
~. should conduct themselves according to their generous words. All = 
_ guides in matters of morality should follow the straight path that Ss 
+ they have hewn for us. All solitary ascetics should light the lamps | 

~ of their faith according to their deeds. All men of good will should 
trive to attain the heights of their learning. 


Fs 4 - 


~ His highest rewards on that last day when we shall meet. In His ae 2 

. generosity, may He provide us with guides who walk the paths % 

Su of righteousness! May He save for us a place among the elect! aie 
: | : ' Grace to His beneficent intercession, may He count us among © 

' these happy ones! May He grant to us our fervent prayers in con- 
sideration of the best of His creatures, the most eminent of those sa 

; upon whom He bestowed faith, the most generous of those who © e 

~~ have tread upon the earth. y 
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rt is aaieary for philosophers and learned doctors to recount 
the ‘sovereign acts of princes and other great ones of the earth. | 


Qur'an, for to recall events that have been eroded from memory— 

- to return to a time that has fallen into oblivion through human. meg. 

 ligence—is to strive to make men of good will into better citizens. 
God granted us the favor to bring forth in our time a virtuous 

“imam,! a caliph of integrity, and a victorious king, who was both 


glorious and righteous, Askiya? al-hajj Muhammed ibn Aba 
_ Bakr,? a descendent of the Todoro,' who hailed from a family that 
lived in Gaogao,’ where he too resided. 


The author who. speaks here is Sbbiously Mahmid Ka'ti, who was a 
contemporary of the prince in question. ) 
This was the title that was held by all the kings of Gao, who came obi ; 
the dynasty founded by al-hajj Muhammad. 
This prince reigned over the Songhay from 1493 to 1529. He was ee 
near 1443 and died in 1538 when he was approximately 95 years old. 
The proper expression Torodo designates in Fulfulde an individual 

- who belongs to a sort of caste or, rather, a political party that was 
founded by the Senegalese Futa, and which means "those who gather 
together for prayer." However, it is employed among the Moors and 
elsewhere in the Sudan to designate all the original Muslims of the 
Futa Senegalese or the Futa-Toro, or those who are connected to these 
branches. It is not plausible that the Askiya al-hdjj Muhammad was 
born in the Futa, but the author wished to indicate that his family 
originally came from this province. This family came from the Silla 

ar nin isa Sortinke clan that has representatives today i in une 
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In the midst of our darkness and obscurity, this great prince 


_-< brought the light of the true faith to shine among us. He directed 
us towards the paths of righteousness and extirpated our errors and 
inequities. Thanks be to God, he subjugated lands from East and 
>. ..- West. He subjugated princes and emissaries from far and wide. Some 
|< of these submitted to him one-by-one, others in large groups. Some 
submitted to him out of their own desires, others were compelled 
by force. With God as our protector, so it was that His blessings and 
divine favors came to be showered upon us, after we had suffered 
for so long under the {11} worst of circumstances, misfortune, and 
unhappiness. God the Most High, in His infinite goodness, utterly 
transformed our lives. As was revealed to the most generous of all His 
living creatures, “In the path of adversity, happiness may be found?’ 


In these pages, it has been my desire to assemble the most 


remarkable events that occurred during his rule, without failing 
to mention Shi ‘Ali,’ the accursed one, insofar as it is possible to 
do this with the human hand and tongue, looking to none other ~ 
for support than God the Most High. 


I have entitled this book Ta’rikh al-fattash fi aklibae 


al-buldan wa I-juyuch wa-akabir en-nds.* These pages recount 
the wars and the principle events that took place in the Takrar.® 
_ They also recount the different genealogies of the tribes of both 
slave and noble condition. 


He means the Prophet Muhammad, to whom the Qur'an was revealed. The 
words that follow are a citation from the Qur'an (Surah XCIV, Verse 6). 
Sunni ‘Ali Ber or Shi ‘Ali ruled over the Songhay from 1465 to 1492 and 
was the next to last ruler of the Shi dynasty, which preceded the rule of 
the Askiya Muhammad. The title of shi becomes sunni in the Ta'rikh 
al-sudan. In other places, one finds variants like sun, sin, tyin, etc. 
Ta'ikh al-fattash literally means “the chronicle of the seeker." To be 
more precise, this title might be translated as "the chronicle of practi- 
cal use for those who wish to perform research into the history of the 
towns, armies, and main figures." 

The word Takrar was first used by Arabs and Berbers to designate a village 
situated in the Senegal region in the Futa, the capital of a larger state. Much 
later, this name was broadened to refer to the entire Western Sudan and, 
more particularly, the loose assembly of Sudanese countries that had been 
conquered or organized by the early princes of the Puta; it is in this more 
ea sense that the word is employed in the Ta dhe al: nh 
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Chapter I 


PRINCIPLE FEATURES OF 
THE LIFE AND REIGN 
OF THE ASKIYA AL-HAJJ 
MUHAMMAD 


et it be known—God have mercy upon us!—that the just 
imam, the renown king, the Askiya al-hajj Muhammad, 


from the moment he ascended to power, organized the Songhay! 
and gave them their social institutions. Thus it came to pass that 
no one but the Dina-koi’ had the right to be seated on the carpet 
of the king. No member of the army besides the Dina-koi had the 
right to pour flour on his head: all others poured sand on their 
~ _ heads when they approached the king.’ All others were required _ 


This word is employed, throughout the course of the work, to des- _ 
ignate the entire kingdom that was ruled from Gao and, even more 
specifically, the eastern part of this kingdom; that is, the left bank of 
the Niger from Gao until the point where the river joins the northern 
border of modern-day Benin. It also refers to the inhabitants of this ~ 
kingdom, or at least to a significant portion of them. 

The word Dina-koi means in Songhay "foremost chief," referring to a 
kinel of major general who marched at the head of the army. 

‘This is an allusion to.a custom of saluting the king by prostrating one's » 
forehead againgt the earth and pouring sand on one's head and shoul- 
ders at the name tine, 




































to remove their head-coverings and pour dust on themselves, 
with the exception of the Kurmina-fari.* The Dendi-fari® alone 


was permitted to speak frankly to the king. The Bara-koi® alone’ 


had the right of veto, a right that even the prince was compelled to 
respect, whether he liked it or not. The Dirma-koi’ alone had the 
right to remain astride his horse upon entering the royal palace. 
In all the kingdom, the qddi* alone had the right to summon a 
servant of the prince and entrust him with a mission. At such 


times, it was as if the Askiya himself had made the request, for 


no one could refuse the qddi. Besides the Gesere-dunka,’? no 
member of the royal entourage was permitted to call the prince 
by name. No one of lower rank than sharif was permitted to 
climb the royal bed to be next to the king. 

The askiya also decreed that whenever the gddi wished to 
see him, he must attend to his prayer mat. He decreed that the 


eunuchs of his house must take their place upon his left. He . 


decreed that he would rise for no one except the sages and the 
hajis who had been to Mecca. He decreed that only the sharifs 


and their children would be permitted to eat with him, that those — 


who ate with him must at least be members of the San,’ even if 
they were only small children: God have mercy on this prince! 


* 


4 This word means the "governor of Kurmina" from a word of Mande 
origin (fari or faren), which designates a chief or a sort of military gov- 
ernor. The rank of the Kurmina-fari was the highest in the kingdom 
after the rank of askiya. 


5 This word means the "governor of Dendi: Dendi is the Southern most — 


province of Songhay and is located on both banks of the Niger, down- 
stream from Say. 

6. ‘This word means the "chief of Bara," from a Songhay word meaning 
"chief" or "master"; Bara is a province situated north of Lake Debo, 
between the Bara-Issa (or the Bara River) and the Kolikoli. 


7 This word means "chief of Dirma,"a province situated to north of Bara 


and east of Niafunke, between the Bara-Issa and Lake Fati. 
8 . This refers to the gddi of the town of Gao. 


: 9 This word refers to the griot or bard. 
- 10. This word means "chief" or "lord" in Songhay; it probably refers in this 


case to the members of noble families, 





anus tlgginbuktu Chronicles, set 














At the beginning of his reign, in order to unite the hearts 9 ~ 
of his people, he insisted that these formalities be observed at 
all times, not while he courted the affection of his entourage; 


but when his power was established, {12} and the kingdom was : 4) 
set upon the right path, he no longer required these rules to be - 
respected but instead began to ask those who were knowledge- — 
able about the ways of the Prophet — Peace be upon him; and, he © 
began to follow their teachings. God have mercy upon him! Thus 


_ all the ulemas of his time made a pact to proclaim that he was a m 


true caliph. 

It is well known that among those who declared themselves 
loyal subjects of the askiya were the shaykh ‘Abd al-Rahman 
al-Suyuti,'' the shaykh Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Karim 
al-Maghili,’* the shaykh Chamarich from the race of the djinn® — 
and the Hussani sharif Mildy al-‘Abbas,'* a prince from Mecca: 
God have mercy on all of them! 

He bestowed upon these men the rights that are owed to the 
faithful of Islam. The askiya decreed that the people of Méri- 
Koira’’ could marry whomever they wished, and that the chil- 
dren born from these unions would retain the same high status 


14 An Arab writer who was born at Assiut in Egypt (from where he gets 
the surname al-Suyiati), and who died in 1505; he is the author of very 
many works, including a history of the companions of the Prophet. 

12 Celebrated Islamic reformer, originally from the tribe of the Meghila 
of Tlemcen, who lived at the end of the 15" century and at the begin- 
ning of the 16" century, and who was known for his persecution of the 
Jews of Tuat in 1492 and for traveling to Gao towards 1502. Before this 
journey, he had exchanged a series of letters with the Askiya Muham- 
mad. 


13 This person is described by Mahmud Ka'ti as someone who is chief of 


a tribe of djinn. He does not belong to the human race. 

14 This al-Abbas was grand sharif of Mecca when Askiya Muhammad 
took the hdjj (1497-98). 

15 This expression means in Songhay "village of the Muslims" or "village 


of the mori’; that is, "of the Muslims" or "of the shaykh." It probably 


refers here to a village inhabited by Muslims who descended from the » : 
Mori Howard, It may be that this village was the Muslim quarter of 
Gino, ¥ , 





of the Askiya al-haj) Muhammad 















in thelr fathers, These rules of conduct are upheld even today, 
‘They have not been altered, due to his blessings: May God have 


_ Merey upon him! The askiya gave to the noble Ahmad al-Saqalli!* 


lands bordering his villages and isles.” 

It happened one day that the Hussani noble Mildy al-’Abbas 
found himself in conversation with the prince of the believers, the 
caliph of the Muslims, the Askiya al-hajj Muhammad. They were 


seated near the ka’ba when the two of them began to speak toone 
another: “Lo, you who are here,’ said the noble Malay al-’Abbas. 


to the askiya: “Verily I say unto you: You are the one who was 
spoken of long ago. You are the eleventh caliph of those proph- 
esied by the Messenger of God (May God bestow his blessings 
upon him and grant to him salvation!). However, you have come 
to us in the guise of a king, even though a’kingdom and a caliph- 


ate cannot be joined together as one? —“Is there no way to do this, nos 


my Lord?” the askiya asked Malay al-’Abbas.—“There is only one 
way,’ responded Mildy al-’Abbas. “You must change your life” 


The askiya accepted the nobleman’s council and, after sending ; £ : a q 
away all his ministers, he gathered his royal insignias and royal 


treasures and placed them in the hands of al-’Abbas. Thus it was 
that he now found himself in total destitution. He then went into 
seclusion for three days. When the he came out from his retreat 
on Friday, al-’Abbas summoned Askiya al-hajj Muhammad and 
_ ordered him to be seated in the main.mosque of the great city of 
Mecca. Then he placed a green cowl and a white turban upon the 


askiya’s head. He also presented him with a sword, as anassembly ~ “id 
of his kinsmen bore witness that he is the true caliph in the land one 
of Takrur, and that all those who disobeyed him in that land were ~ 


like those who disobeyed God the Most High and His Messenger. 
Afterwards, the Askiya al-hajj Muhammad made prepara- 


_ tions to return to his homeland. And when he reached Egypt, he 
-. met the shaykh ‘Abd al-Rahman {13} al-Suydti. The askiya asked 


: 16 This person was the nephew of the sharif Miilay al-Abbis, 


17 ‘This refers to a territory bordering the cluster of villages and islands of 
Gao. 
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the shaykh about the caliphs who were spoken of by the Messen- 
ger of God (May God bestow his blessings upon him and grant — 
to him salvation!), and who came after him. 

The shaykh replied: “There are a total of twelve caliphs, five of | 
whom came from Medina, two from Cairo, one from Syria, and 
two from Iraq. All of these caliphs have already reigned. There are © 
only two more caliphs to come, both of whom will reign in the 
land of the Takrur. You are one of these two caliphs. One more — 
will come after you. Your family hails from the Torodo, as descen- 
dants of the people of Yemen. The capital of your kingdom will — 
be GaoGao. There, you will seek and find good council. There, © 
you will be victorious and just. As a ruler, you will be quite happy, 
tolerant, and generous. In all your kingdom, there will be only one 
land that you will fail to subjugate, the province called Burgu." 
Much later, God will see to the conquest of this province at the 
hand of another caliph, the caliph who will come after you. You _ 
will sleep at the start of each night, and you will pray at the end of — 


my each night. At your life’s end, you will be struck blind. You will also 


be deposed by one of your sons, who will exile you to an island. 
Later, another of your sons will help you escape from this island. 
To confirm all that I have said here, I will reveal something to you: 
You have on your left thigh a scar that no one knows about, a scar 
from leprosy that you once had but that God has now healed’”— 
“Oh, Beloved Master!'? You speak the truth!” said the askiya. 
Then the shaykh said: “You will have many sons, even more 


‘than a hundred. These sons will follow your decrees during the 


time of your reign, but, when your time is finished, they will 
no longer walk upon the straight path, God help us! Their bad 
conduct will bring devastation to your kingdom? 


18 A province of central Masina situated to the west of Mopti, which 
effectively resisted the troops of the Askiya Muhammad. This province 
should not be confused with the region situated to the north of mod- 


ern+Day Benin, and which appears on some maps as Borgu, though its © 


actual name is Bargo or, better yet, Bergo (land of the Bariba or, better , ie 
still, Her ba), 
19 W kis “Oh my Lord ind the twinkle in my eye." 
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These words saddened the prince, who remained silent for a 
long moment. Then he let out a profound sigh, like the moaning 


of a father who has just lost his son. So he asked the shaykh: 


“Will I not have at least one man among my descendants who 
will restore true religion? Who will reestablish the rule of law?” 
“No,’ replied the shaykh. “However, many years after your time, 
a virtuous man will be born, a true believer. This man will be a 
faithful observer of the Sunna. He will be called Ahmad, and his 


power will make itself manifest in one of the Isles of Macina, the 


Isle of the Sibiri”; however, he will align himself with a family of 
ulemas of the tribe of Sangare.”! It is this man who will inherit 
the office of caliph from you. He will also inherit your sense of 
fairness. He will display your virtue, generosity, devotion, piety, 
and success. He will be a man who constantly smiles. He will 
initiate gatherings that will be endlessly inspired by discussions 
of the Sunni. In fact, he will elevate himself even higher than 
you because he will possess more knowledge than you. You only 


know the rules of prayer, tithing, and the main dogmas. It is this _ 


man who will be the last of the caliphs of whom we spoke” 
Then the askiya asked the shaykh: “Will this caliph find the 
flame of the true faith still burning and have only to stir the 
embers? Or, will he find the flame completely extinguished arid 
need to rekindle it anew?’—“No,’ replied the shaykh. “He will 
find the flame of true religion totally extinguished, so that he 
himself will be like the spark of glowing embers that falls upon 


the dry herb. God will grant him victory over the many pagans ah 
and heretics. {14} This victory will be so complete that all those ~ 
who live in the provinces and districts of the land will concur — 


20 The Sibiri, which lies between Jenne and Mopti, forms one island of 
those between the Niger River, the Bani River and one of its branches 
that periodically floods Jenne. 

21 Sangare is the name of one tribe or clan of the Fulani, sometitnes 

called Bari, and that is related to the Mande clan of the Sisse. ‘This is 

the tribe of Seku Ahmadu, who, in the beginning of the 19" century, 
became master of the Sibiri and launched the conquest of all Masina, 
applying the propheey of the twelfth caliph to himaglt, 
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that he has been favored with divine blessings. For those who 


submit to his leadership, it will be as if they had followed the - 2 


Prophet himself (May God bestow his blessings upon him and 
grant to him salvation), At this time, there will not be many left 
from the old days, but these few will not cease to make jihad? 
The narrator added that, according to his master the Qddi © 
Habib, it would be due to this person, the victorious caliph, . 
that Shi ‘Ali, the accursed, would harness his cruelest means to 


_ massacre the people of the tribe of Sangare. He had often heard 


this prophecy from the mouths of the soothsayers, which is why 


he attacked the tribe of the Sangare, decimating it to the point — 


where only a small number of its members were left alive. 


The askiya also asked the shaykh about the fall of the land of 
Takrir and its final destiny: “As for the land of the Takrur”’ replied 


_. the shaykh, “it will be the first country to be ruined as a natural 


consequence of the rebellion of its inhabitants against their kings,” 


: _ The askiya then asked about Gao and the causes that would lead 


, 
/ 


to its downfall, which were revealed to him. He asked the same 
questions about Timbuktu and Jenne, and the shaykh revealed to 
him the fall that awaited these two towns, God willing. 

Next the askiya asked still more questions to the shaykh about 
the twenty-four tribes that were ruled by the Shi Baru,” the land- 
owner who claimed that he had inherited these lands from his ances- 
tors. “Make a description of these tribes for me,’ said the shaykh. 
The askiya therefore drew a map for him, and then the shaykh said: 
“Half of these tribes are rightfully yours, but it would be better for 
you to renounce your rights of ownership over the other half of 
these tribes since there are doubts about their ancestry” 

“Which tribes do you mean?” the askiya asked the shaykh. 
“Which ones belong to me by right?”—“The first one,” responded 
the shaykh, “is the tribe of the Tyindiketa,”* the second one is the 


22 ‘The son and suecessor of Shi ‘Ali, who was vanquished and deposed by.” 


the Askiya a/-/iaj// Muhammad, 
23° A Mande expression that means "cutter of thatch." 


_ Principle Foatinyy of the Life anid Rein of the Askiya al-hay) Muhammad. 

























Diam-Wali;* the third one is the Diam-Téne, the fourth one is 
the Kome; the fifth one is the Sorobanna”; the sixth one consists 


trace their ancestors to Diara Kore Bukar”’; the seventh one traces 
its origin to the Ngaratibi; the eighth one traces its origin to the 
Kassambara”*; the ninth one traces its origin to the Samatseko”; 
the name of the tenth tribe is Sorko”; the name of the eleventh 


status of a man who belongs to one of these tribes but is the son 
of a man of free birth or a women of free birth?”—“If it can be 
established that the father is of free birth, but the mother comes 
from one of these tribes,’ replied the shaykh, “then this man will 
belong to you. In those cases when it can’be established that the 
mother is of free birth, but the father comes from one of these 
tribes, and the child has remained with the family of his father 
and has worked in the same trade as his father, this man will also 
belong to you; but, if he has left {15} the family of his father to live 


24 The word diam means "artisan" and "head blacksmith" in Songhay; 
here, it refers to a caste of artisans whose ancestor was called Wali.= 
25 This is probably the name of a caste of masons: soro-banna means in 
Songhay "builder of roofs" or "builder of minarets." 

26 The name of one of the big clusters of the family called the Mande, also 
referring to the land where the Mande reside, extending from Bamako 
up towards Jenne along the Niger and the Bani, west of the Niger. 


later about him in relation to the origin of the slave castes. 

_28 The name of a village situated in the Bakunu, northwest of Gumbu. 
29 ‘This seems to refer to the name of an artisan caste in Songhay. 

30 ‘The name given in Songhay to a caste of fishers and boatmen along the 
expanse of the Niger and the lakes and canals of Lake Debo. 

A Songhay word meaning "master of leather" and used to designate 
those who belong to the caste of the cobblers. 

This word, which is the proper Songhay term for "black man," refers 
to a caste who descended from the ancient inhabitants of the Niger 
region, In more current usage, one refers to them as Gabibi, a word 
meaning "black body," 


_ of some the pagans of the Bambara?° who, in their genealogies, | 


tribe is Kurun-koi;#! and the name of the twelfth tribe is Araby.” im 
The askiya then asked the shaykh: “What should be the. 


with the family of his mother, he will not belong to you, for since. 


27 ‘the person referred to in the téxt remains unclear. More will be said © 


ee 








the time of the Malli-koi*’ until the time of the Shi Baru, kings 
and sultans have ceaselessly warned the people against entering 
into marriages with these tribes.”* oy 

The shaykh’s words replicated exactly the words spoken by.b 
the ulemas before the askiya’s departure for the hajj, when he first _ 
questioned them on this subject. (God have mercy on all of them!) © 

When the just king, the Askiya al-hajj Muhammad (God - 
have mercy on him!) returned from the Adjj, he reinforced these e 
rulings in his turn, warning the people against entering into 
marriages with the members of these tribes: “If a man who is 
not one of the inhabitants of Mori-Koira should marry a woman 
who comes from one of these tribes,” he said, “all of his children 
will become my property. However, if a women marries a man 
from one of these tribés and a child is born from this union, her 
child may live freely, so long as the child leaves the house of her — 
husband and lives in the house of her own father; but if the child - 


_ remains in the house of her husband and works in the same trade. 


as his father, this child—that is, the off-spring of such a union— 
will become my property,’ 


33 A Songhay expression referring to the chief or emperor of Malli or 
Manding. The word Malli or Mali is the pronunciation usually pre- 
ferred by the Fulani of Masina and the Songhay near Timbuktu for 
the province called the Manding or Mande, which is situated on the 
left bank of the Niger River, upstream of Bamako. It also refers to 
the empire that the chiefs of this province ruled around the eleventh 
century until close to the seventéenth century. This empire attained 
considerable dimensions from the thirteenth to the fifteenth centu- 
ries. The northern part was conquered by the Songhay rulers Shi ‘Ali 
and the Askiya al-hajj Muhammad at the end of the fifteenth and 
beginning of the sixteenth centuries. 

34 An allusion to a custom that still exists in the Sudan and that tends to 
impede marriages between those who belong to the noble class, who are 
free, and those who belong to the professional classes, who are slaves. It 
is generally attributed to a child who assumes his mother's social status 
rather than his father's. The shaykh wants to emphasize that this custom, Aes 
existed during the time of Mande rule in the regions of Timbuktu and 
Gao and that It persleted long after the fall of the Mande. 
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? ‘The prince issued this decree after consulting with the shaykh 
Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Karim al-Maghili about these tribes and 
after receiving from him a response that replicated exactly the ; 
_ tesponse of shaykh ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Suyati. The council ofthese 
two men was identical, like two hoof prints from the same horse! e | 

Then the shaykh Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Karim ordered 
Askiya al-hajj Muhammad to write a letter addressed to the caliph 
who would come after him. In this letter, the askiya supplicated 
yy, the future caliph to make a certain number of vows on his behalf: ~ 
ty Law - “Can you be certain this letter will reach him?” the Askiya al-hajj 
/ Muhammad asked the shaykh.—“I hope that this letter will reach 
/) = him,’ the shaykh responded, “should it please God” 
| Ni agg : Thus it was that the askiya ordered his secretary ‘Ali ibn ‘Abd 

~~. Allah to write a letter communicating the following contents: 

“This letter is addressed by the prince of the believers, the one 

who subdued the impious and the infidels, the Askiya al-hajj 

Muhammad ibn Aba Bakr, to his legitimate heir who will carry on ca 

his work, to the protector of the believers, Ahmad the victorious. 

May rewards more appealing than the most savory of delights : 

be given unto you! May honors more dazzling than pearls be . 

bestowed upon you! May you be honored with perfume! May you = © 

glow with radiance! May all these things be increased still morefor 

your ancestors and descendants! This letter is written, oh beloved 4 

and virtuous brother, to reveal to you the glad tidings that you will 

be the last of the caliphs. It is you who will subdue the enemies 

and guide the happy ones upon the paths of righteousness, with ~ 
the unanimous consent of the ulemas. We ask you now to payfor 
us, and that I will be numbered among your venerable host on 

the day of the resurrection! We also ask God for infallibility and a 

for protection against the insurrections of our time! We hopethat ~ 

God (may He be glorified!) will allow us to take our place among , 

_ you and the host of His best creatures!25 Amen!” . | 





35 In other words, they wish to be assembled among the chosen ones 4 
near the Prophet Muhammad in paradise, ty 
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The shaykh” invoked God so that this letter might arrive 
at its destination without being altered, and his assistants said 
amen to his prayer. 4 

The shaykh Mahmud Ka'ti says:*’ be it known to all those who 
happen to witness {16} the account recorded in these pages that . 
we have not written about these things for mere effect, or to in 
any way glorify ourselves, but simply because we ourselves have 
been eyewitnesses to the aversion which the frightened people 
of our time had for this sultan, ignorant as they were to his true | 
qualities.** Despite this fact, the notable ulemas agreed that he 
was one of the most illustrious of the caliphs and one of the most 
distinguished princes of the believers. However, that [denial] has 
not affected him, neither in this life, nor the next, thanks be to 
God the Most High. Moreover, those who will come after him* 


will not be affected by the chatter of the envious, nor by the dis- 
obedience of the ignorant, nor by the persistence of the traitors" * 
and impious, God willing. ae 


Speaking as a jurist, Mahmud“ also adds, by way of justify- 
ing and confirming the words of the imam,"! these further words 
from the shaykh ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Tha’albee*: “At the end of 
time, there will be in the land of the Takruar two caliphs, one who 
will appear at the end of the ninth century and the other at the 


36 This refers to al-Maghili. 
37 The author himself speaks in the third person. 


38 They refused to admit that this sultan (the Askiya al-hajj Muhammad) 





was the eleventh caliph who was predicted by Muhammad, 

39 This refers to the twelfth and last caliph. 

40 Itis most likely the author who still speaks here. 

41 By "imam," this passage must refer to the grand sharif of Mecca. 

42 This shaykh lived in 1387 to 1471, which means he died more than a 
century before the coming of the Askiya al-hajj Muhammad; he came 
from the tribe of the Beni-Tsa‘aleb from the province of Alger. : 

43 ‘This refers to the ninth century of the hijra, which corresponds to the». 
fifteenth century; hence; the prediction could justifiably be applied to 


the Awklya al Haj) Muhammad, who ascended to the throne in 1493, 2/8 
a ' 
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j beginning of the thirteenth century.“ The people of their time 
i will refuse to recognize the value of these caliphs and will declare 
_ that their acts are born from injustice and lies,“* but God will 


_ make them triumph over all those ignorant enough to deny their 


true qualities, and over all the learned ones who denigrate them; 
~ both of these caliphs will possess the same glorious virtues. They 
_will differ only in the range of their learning. God will fill their 


hands with a vast amount of riches, which they will spend in a = 


way that is agreeable to God” 


Let us now turn our attention to our subject, which is the | 


account of the pleasing acts of the just imam, the eminent sultan.” 
: When God assured him possession of all the lands of the 
shi,” and that his sovereignty was well established, he decided to 


take the hajj to the sacred abode of God and to visit the tomb of 


the Prophet (May God bestow his blessings upon him and grant 
to him salvation). 

After making necessary preparations for his departure, he 
embarked on his journey in the year 902 [September 9, 1496 


- August 29, 1497], bringing with him the notable ulemas: the : 


shaykh Muhammad Tulay, the Alfa*® Salih Diawara,*® Gao-Zakari- 


44 ‘This refers to the end of the eighteenth century or the beginning of the 
nineteenth; the prediction could be applied to 'Uthman Dan Fodio, 
whose reign began around 1799, or to'‘Seku Ahmadu whose conquest 
of Masina began around 1802. 


45 Literally, "the people of their time rejected them with strong denials * 


and attributed their actions to injustice and dishonesty." 

46 This refers to the Askiya al-hajj Muhammad. 

47 This refers to all the territory that previously belonged to the kings of 
the dynasty of the Shi or Sunni. 

48 The probable abbreviation of the Arabic word al-faqih or "jurist," 
which is employed in the Sudan to mean doctor, wise person, or, 
simply, a person who reads. Occasionally, one also encounters the 
variant forms alfaka and alfaki, both with the same meaning. : 

“49 The Tatikh al-sidan also mentions this person, named Mori Salih 

Diawra (Mori is a title or surname that roughly means the same as 

Alfa) and states that he came from the Wa'kuri; that is, the Soninke, 

sometimes indicated by the name of his clan, the Diawara, 
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' son the Askiya Masa, the Hugu-koray-koi ‘Ali Fulan,* and still 
others. He was followed by 800 slaves and servants, whose leader » 


___ kingdom might reap divine blessings; but he did not make this 


yya, Muhammad-'Téneku," the judge Mahmiad Niadobogho,”! 


the shaykh Mori Muhammad Hawgaru,” and the one who _. 
~ assumed the perilous charge of editing the present account; 
that is to say, me, Mahmad Ka'ti. As for the number of chiefs of © 


the province who accompanied him, there could be found his 


was Faradyi Meibunun.” 


He accomplished the ceremonies of the hajj in this same year, é 


including giving alms of a hundred thousand dinars of gold to the 


poor who lived in the two holy cities. With a similar amount, he ~ iy 


also purchased gardens and houses, which became habis°® on 
behalf of the pious”, the ulemas, and the poor. 

To show his gratitude, he also asked Malay al-’Abbas, the 
prince of Mecca, to entrust him with one of his nobles, for 
example, a brother or one of his sons, so that the houses of his 


in Masina). 
51 This word might be read as Niedobogho or Niandobogho, which is a 
« Mande surname roughly meaning "the one with mud in the eye." 
52 Hawgaru appears to be a name from the Songhay clan. As for Mori, it 


is 4 variant of mOdi, and a shortened form of médibbo; this word is a _ 
derivative of the Arabic mo'addib or "professor"; mori is a synonym of © 


shaykh in the Sudan. 


7 98 The literal translation would be "the one who is vulnerable as a natural 





consequence of the composition"; that is to say, he is vulnerable by 
virtue of the fact that he has written this book, which could lead him 
to commit errors that might displease God. 

54 The title of this person should probably be read as Hugu-koray-koi 
and translated as "the chief of the eunuchs of the palace." In regards to 
his name, 'Ali Fulan, one could also read it as "Ali the Fulani." 

55 This expression may not be a proper name but the title of an office; 
however, it seems that Meibunun is a proper name for a woman, and 
that it refers in this case to the name of Faradji's mother. 


56 Spiritual retreats for Muslims belonging to a special order. ; 
57 ‘The word that is translated here as "pious" refers to devout believers — 


ca 


who have taken a vow of poverty, 
Oi hie as rar . 
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50. In Fulfulde, this refers to "Muhammad of Ténenku" (Ténenku is a town — 








request until after Miildy al-'Abbas revealed to him that he was 
one of the twelve caliphs and invested in him supreme authority 
over the land of the Takriir. Mi/dy al-’Abbas said in response: 
{17} “I will entrust such a man to you, God willing. But the time 
is not now. 
Much later, in fact, Mildy al-Abbas asked Miulay al-Saqalli, 
_ the son of his brother, to go and establish himself at the side of 
the prince. Malay al-Saqalli made his journey in the year 925 


[January 3, 1519 - December 22, 1519], coming to live among. 


us al the very moment that this work was first written, our pen 
set precisely at this place in time®: let us then first recount the 
marvelous things that happened to this man, before we speak of 
others. 

Here then is one the things that have come to our knowledge 
about this subject: 

As Muldy al-Sagalli approached Timbuktu, when he was less 
than a day’s march from the town, the shaykh, the imam, the 
judge Mahmid ibn Umar Muhammad Adit,” saw in a dream 
the Prophet (May God bestow his blessings upon him and grant’ 
to him salvation!) during this same night, which was the night 
at the beginning of the eleventh sacred month of Dhi ‘l-Hijja. 


58 The affixed date is when Mahmid Ka'ti began to compose the Ta'rikh 
al-fattash: it was during the reign of the Askiya al-hajj Muhammad, 
twenty-six years after this prince's accession to the throne and four 











years before he was deposed; the author was therefore around fifty he aj 


years old, since he indicates later that he was twenty-five years old at — 


the time that the Askiya al-hajj Muhammad rose to power (1493 ). 

59 This person was the grand-uncle of the celebrated Ahmad Baba, who 
belonged to a family of the Aqit, from the Beber tribe of Godala. His 
grandfather, who lived in Masina, left this country to settle at Walata, 
and then at Timbuktu. Mahmiad ibn Umar, born in 1463-64, was 
named qadi of Timbuktu in 1498-99 and died in 1548. 

60 ‘The text indicates "the night of 11, but it is well known among Muslims 
that the days are dated from the setting of the sun; it follows then that 
"the night of 11" actually refers to the night between the 10th and the 
11th. This date would correspond to the night of December 3 to 4, 
1519, 
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The camel of the Prophet remained squatting on the ground, so 
the venerable imam approached the Prophet. The imam kissed 
the Prophet between the eyes and began to converse with him 


on various matters. ‘Ihe Prophet (May God bestow his blessings : ee 
upon him and grant to him salvation!) said to him: “Know, Oh 
Mahmiid, that one of my descendants will visit your house this 

very day. He will be dressed in green and mounted upon a black | 


camel. He will also have a scar near his left eye. This very day, he 


will preside over prayers at the celebration. When he arrives, you — 


must immediately prepare a place for him that is not too far from 


the water, that is also near the graveyard, the Grand Mosque, and 


the marketplace.’ At this instant, a dog barked, and the camel of 
the Prophet took fright and drew himself up from the ground. 
Thus it happened that the Prophet (May God bestow his bless- 


= ings upon him and grant to him salvation!) fell silent, climbed on 


his camel, and made his departure. 
The shaykh awoke from his sleep at the exact same moment 
and performed his morning ablutions. Then he sat down to 


reflect for a moment. It was dawn, the day of the celebration. The 


shaykh sought out the place where the camel had been squatting. 
After finding its markings in the sand, he drew a circle around 
the spot with his staff and then walked over to the mosque. 
When the prayer of dawn had been concluded, as the sun 
rose and as the townsfolk begin to make their way to the place 
for the celebration, the shaykh Mahmid ordered the muezzin 
Ibrahim ibn ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn al-Suyiti, the Alfa Salih ibn 
Muhammad,°'! and the Alfa Muhammad ibn al-Modan to walk 
over and see if anyone might be approaching on the eastern 
path. They looked but saw nothing. He ordered them to return 
a second and a third time, and still they returned and said that 
they had seen nothing. In his bewilderment, he cried out: “God 
is great!” Then, after remaining seated for a moment, he said 
to them: “Go and look once more for I believe that the dream 






































61 ‘This person in the Hume who was previously referred to as Salih 
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* I saw was not a lie. Climb the highest hills and look off into the 
_ _ distance.” This time, they said to him: “We have seen something 
_ that looks like a bird. “Wait for awhile? he told them. “Follow it 


~~. closely and find out what it is” 


When they did so, they saw that it was a man who was 
" dressed in green and mounted upon a black camel: “He’s the one 


_ I'm waiting for,’ the shaykh told them, and he then revealed all y 


that he had seen {18} during the night. 


As the nobleman Ahmad al-Saqalli drew near, they saw that Caan 


he matched the description of his ancestor, the Prophet of God 
(May God bestow his blessings upon him and grant to him salva- 
tion!). They welcomed him with many honors, carrying him on 


their shoulders to a place called Sowkir, where he established 


his home. Then they made him walk before them to the place of 
worship, where he presided over the prayers of the celebration. 


In returning to the place of worship, the shaykh stopped to 


~ examine the site where he had made a circle in the sand with |. 
his staff. He saw that the markings from the camel’s body were 
still there, as was the circle that he had drawn with the staff. The’ 


shaykh ordered his disciples to build a monument at this place, 
which he called Kulu-soko,® and which the people of Timbuktu 
choose as the site to honor the Prophet (May God bestow his 
blessings upon him and grant to him salvation!) and to praise his 
name during the days of the grand festival. This also became the 
place to gather for study of the hadith.” Because of his dream, 
the shaykh also decreed that all the dogs of Timbuktu be killed. 


Next he ordered the chief of Timbuktu to send a message 


to the just imam and virtuous caliph to announce the coming 
of the nobleman. The imam thus hastened to Gao to meet this 
nobleman himself. As a gift of hospitality, he presented him 


62 This refers to a neighborhood of Timbuktu next to the grand mosque, 
. the small cemetery, and the main marketplace. 


-* 63. In Songhay, this word means "the monument of the circle" or "monu- 


ment of the markings." 
64 The words or acts of the Prophet Muhammad, as reported by tradi- 
tion, 
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- same for you! 
‘Ali ibn ‘Abd Allah to issue an edict, informing all his governors, 
_ judges, ruling lords, and others who might need to know that 


4.) to ie sd pebjeman took the book in his hands, opened it, and 


with a hundred thousand dinars, five hundred slaves, and one 


hundred camels. ‘The Hussani sharif brought with him a letter - ay 


from Malay al-'Abbis for the askyia, a letter which spoke about 


various matters between Muldy al-’Abbas and the caliph, and - 


which contained these words: “Be aware, oh my brother, that 


' the members of our family have always been exempt from state © 
_ responsibilities, and that the one I send you is my brother’s son | 


and an honest proxy for me. So if you can excuse him and his 


ay family from such responsibilities, he will reside among you and — | 
'_ your people. If this is not possible, please give him leave to return 


to us.” 

After reading this letter, the imam said to the nobleman: 
“There are those who are greatly beneath you to whom we have 
granted far greater favors than this! How could we not do the 
!” Soon thereafter, the askiya ordered his secretary 


no one in the kingdom was allowed to impose any obligations of 
state, not even the obligation of hospitality, upon the nobleman 
and those who had accompanied him, including the women and 
their descendants: “All of these who came with the nobleman 
afte entitled to royal indemnity at all times, except in cases of 
killing without reason. Should an offense be committed and this 
right is invoked, it will be we ourselves, or one of our represen- 
tatives, who will compensate those who are effected because of 
the indemnity that has been granted to them. Should pecuniary 
questions be involved, it will be we ourselves who will provide 


_the guarantee of repayment. All those who violate these edicts 


will personally be held to account.” Turning to the members of 
his entourage, the prince then added: “Those who witnessed the 
reading of this edict are to make its contents known to all those 
who are absent.” 

The askiya then asked the nobleman to disclose his geneal- 


j ogy, 80 the nobleman sent a slave who was nearby to fetch his 


book, The slave went to get the book, {19} which he brought back 









































- pulled out a page, which he passed over to the imam. The imam 
then passed it over to his secretary ‘Ali, who recited its contents. 

‘The page from the manuscript contained these words: “My 
name is Ahmad ibn ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Idris ibn Aba Ya’za ibn 
Hassan ibn Ibrahim ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Issa ibn Ibrahim ibn ‘Abd 
al-Rahman, called Zayn-al-Abidin ibn al-Hassan ibn ‘Ali ibn Aba 
Taleb, whose mother was Fatima, daughter of the Messenger of 
God (May God bestow his blessings upon him and grant to him 
salvation!).” 

The imam then asked the nobleman about the circumstances 
leading to his departure from the city of Baghdad, his homeland, 
as well as what had happened during his voyage, from the time 
of his departure until the moment of his arrival at Timbuktu: 
“Very well? the nobleman replied. “My adventure has been 
most extraordinary. For one day, my brothers and I ...6 Mulay 
Ya’qab ibn Masa ibn Fad! ibn Mulay al-Rachid ibn Muhammad 
al-Menufi ibn Abia Ya’za ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Wahib 
ibn ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jili ibn Masa ibn ‘Abbas ibn Ahmad ibn 
‘Ali ibn Zayn-al-Abidin, Mulay Jidan, Malay Aba Faris, and 
Mulay \smaiil. We were sitting with our father the shaykh ‘Abd 
al-Rahman. After careful reflection, our father said to Milday 
Jidan: “God will send you to the city of Mecca, where you will 
be the imam, and where your descendants will reside” Turning 
next to Abu Faris, he said: “Oh Abu Faris, God will send you 
to the city of Marrakesh. There, he will make you so powerful 
among its inhabitants and perhaps your descendants will be 


Ismail, God will give you great learning, wisdom, and glory. He 
will give you power and authority. You will reside in the city of 
_ Fez, where you will become {20} the judge. Your descendants too 
will reside in this city” Finally, he turned to me, Malay Ahmad, 
called al-Saqalli because of my habit of dragging my sandals in 


~ 65 There is a gap or a copying error at this place in the text, 
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their sultans.” Then, he addressed Isma’il, to whom he said: “Oh _ 
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“ 
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the sand.® He placed his noble hand on my hand and began 
to weep hot tears. ‘Then he fell into a faint so profound that we 
feared he had died. When he regained consciousness, he asked 
God's pardon and said to me: “Oh Malay Ahmad, after my death, 
you will experience many worries and much unhappiness. You 
will undergo such cruel distress that you will fear that your days 


are numbered. After these ordeals, God will deliver you. Then _ 


God will order you to journey forth and establish yourself in 


_ the land of the Sudan, where you will be a pillar of support for 


the inhabitants of this land. Your sons will be divided into three 


groups: two of these groups will return to Baghdad, and the third 


will stay in the land of the Sudan, and maybe the descendants 
of the first two factions will become indisputably powerful in 
Baghdad; and the descendants of the third will become pillars 
of strength in the land of the Sudan, and among these there will 


is be many saints. All that I say to you now was revealed to me 


in a dream by your ancestor, the prince of the prophets (May 


_ God bestow his blessings upon him and grant to him salvation!), 





twelve years before my marriage with your noble mother Lalo- 
Zohor.’ After speaking these words, the shaykh ‘Abd al-Rahman 
died (God have mercy upon him!), at the end of the year 850, the 
last day of the sacred month of Dht ‘I-Hijja, which was a Monday 
[March 18, 1447], between sunset and night fall. We placed him 
in a shroud and buried him that very night behind the mosque of 
Baghdad, under a tree that is called teicha.” 

“Following his death, the events that he foretold happened 
just as he had said: My brothers went to all those places he had 
spoken of, while I stayed for awhile at Baghdad. One day I left 
this city and journeyed to Taif.® During my journey, I suffered 


66 ‘This is translated literally as "known by the shine from his sandals.” 
The sharif explains that the word saql or "polish" is the reason for his 
surname, Which is al-Saqalli, 

67 A marginal note of the manuscript indicates that this tree is called 
nayy! in Pulfulde; it no doubt refers to a sort of gum tree. 


68 A town of the Hijae where the grand sharif of Mecea sometimes ‘a 
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from violent thirst because I could not find water before the sun 
~ had set and night had fallen. The night sky was very thick, and I 
_, found myself in utter darkness. | groped about in the darkness, 
-. fearing that my final hour had come; however, | took shelter near 
a tree that was like those from India. I was filled with terrible 
~ anguish and nearly crushed from fatigue, thirst, and hunger. 

“I remained under the tree during the night until God illumi- 
































_ then that I noticed {21} a man who was covered in blood. A spear” 
"was buried in one his armpits. At once, I pulled myself up and 
cried to the Heavens to save me from these misfortunes. I went 
to the man to see if he was still alive but found that he was near 
his last breath. I looked into the distance and saw that seven men 


I sought out the house of ‘Ali ibn Nan, where | stayed. The three 
men also came to the city in their turn. They stopped at the door 
of this house and asked ‘Ali to throw me out, but he refused, 
saying: “By God, I will not eject the descendants of the Messen- 
ger of God (May God bestow his blessings upon him and grant to 
him salvation!), so that you can unjustly kill him, or kill him for 


but they refused. 


“Now ‘Ali had an only son named ‘Abd Allah. Thus it was 
that he called for him: “Hey! ‘Abd Allah!” His son came right 
away. When he stood before them, ‘Ali handed over his son to 

the three men and said to them: “Would my son compensate for 
_ the one whom you have lost?” “Yes,” they responded. “Then take 


69 A marginal note in the manuscript indicates that this tree is called 
dyamm in Fulfulde; it may refer to a Euphorbia tree, 
70 Bangu is a Fulfulde word meaning a "lance for throwing" or "javelin," 


ay" a bag 


with muskets ran towards me with all haste. As they approached, _ 
they cried, “By God, nothing will save you from us today!” Then, 
they aimed their muskets and fired at me although none of them 
reached their mark. J fled at once but was pursued by three ofthem. 


“At last I reached the city of Fez, and upon entering its gates, 


no sound reason.” Then he offered to pay them blood for blood, ee 
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nated the sky with the most splendid of dawns. After performing : : 4 
my morning prayers, I took stock of my surroundings, and it was. ~ 
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him and do as you please, but leave in peace the descendant of 
the Prophet (May God bestow his blessings upon him and grant 
to him salvation!).” These men immediately killed the son of ‘Ali, 
and then they returned to their home. 

“During that very year, God the Most High gave to this same 


‘Ali ten male children, all of whom attained the age of puberty © 
_ while I remained at the house of ‘Ali. These sons eventually | 
_ married, and each of them fathered ten male children in their 
_ turn, who also attained the age of puberty during ‘Ali's lifetime, 


while I remained at his house” 

“His sons and his grandsons, who altogether were one-hun- 
dred and eleven cavaliers, followed ‘Ali when he made the hajj to 
the sacred abode of God, and I too accompanied them. After per- 
forming all the ceremonies of the Hajj and visiting the tomb of the 


9 _ Prophet, ‘Ali cried out: “Oh inhabitants of the two holy cities, God 


the Most High (May He be praised forever and ever!) granted me 
a favor that He has granted to no other man of our time” And he 


oe recounted to them the events that had befallen him; then he and 
his sons and grandsons journeyed back to his country. 


“As for me, | stayed at Mecca for two years until Mulay 
al-’Abbas ordered me to journey to the land of the Takrir, where 
I was to establish myself. In this land, he told me, there lived one 
of the-caliphs from our common ancestor, the Messenger of God 
(May God bestow his blessings upon him and grant to him salva- 
tion!), near whom I would reside. 

“Thus it was that I departed for the city of Baghdad to make 


my preparations for my journey. In the course of one of the 
: nights that I spent in this city, a Friday night, I saw the Prophet 


(May God bestow his blessings upon him {22} and grant to him 
salvation!) in a dream. He stood at my bedside with Abu Bakr 
and Umar: “Oh, Malay Ahmad)’ he said, “You must journey to 
the city of Timbuktu, This city will be your home. You will be a 
pillar of strength for the people of this land” 


— 
& 2: 
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“The next morning, | left for the city of Baghdad, where the. ©. 


imam Abed Allah ibn Yosuf and the judge ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn bat 
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the time of my departure, they gave me one thousand dinars for 
my journey. Then I traveled to Tunisia, where the imam Yahya; 
ibn ‘Abd al-Rauf and the judge Nuh al-Quraysh presided. At the — 

time of my departure, they gave me 1,300 dinars for my journey. 


A town on the way to Tripolitaine, situated east of Tripoli, 


72 Since Benghazi is situated in Cyrenaique, there was probably an inter- 


Position in the text of two phrases: the sharif was obligated to: pass 
through Benghazi on his way to Alexandria and Mesrata. 

This possibly means a man from "al-Fezzian" or a native of Fezzan, 

This refers to Feriana, the name of a town situated to the south of 
Tebessa and near the road leading from Ghadames to Tunis, unless a 
more serious scribal error occurred and the author means QOayrudn, 
which seem less likely, 


d to Taif, where the iman Abd 
e Malik ibn ‘Auf presided. At the 
they gave me one thousand dinars for my 
t at Egypt, where the imam Mahmid ibn 

Sahun and the judge Abd al-’Aziz presided. At the time of my 
- departure, they gave me one thousand dinars for my journey. 

I arrived next at Alexandria, where the imam Muhammad ibn ie 
-Qadir ibn Sufyan presided. At the 
time of my departure, they gave me one thousand dinars for my _ 
journey. Then, I stayed for awhile at 
Ahmad ibn ‘Abd al-Malik and the ju 
sided, At the time of my departure, 
dinars for my journey. I traveled th 
imam Aba Bakr ibn Umar al 
Ibrahim presided. At the tim 


Mesrata,”! where the imam 
dge Ali ibn Abd Allah pre- 
they gave me one thousand 











Then I stayed for awhile at Susse, where the imam ‘Abd al-Haqq 
ibn al-Harr’® and the judge ‘Abd al-Karim ibn ‘Abd al-Hafiz pre- 
sided. At the time of my departure, they gave me 1,100 dinars for 
my journey. Then I traveled to Fez, where the imam Muhammad 
ibn Senissi and the judge ‘lyad ibn Masa presided. At the time of 
my departure, they gave me 1,200 dinars for my journey. Then I 


stayed for awhile at Mequinez, where the imam Muhammad ibn > 


Yaqub and the judge al-Qddi ibn ‘Abd al-Aziz presided. At the 
time of my departure, they gave me one thousand dinars for my 
journey. Then I traveled to Tindif, where the imam Qassay ibn 
Sulayman and the judge al-Tahir al-Bekkay presided. {23} At the 
time of my departure, they gave me one thousand dinars for my 
journey. Then I stayed for awhile at Araouan,” where the imam 
‘Ali ibn Hamid and the judge ‘Abd al-Wahhab ibn ‘Abd Allah pre- 


sided. At the time of my departure, they gave me 1,500 dinars for 


my journey. Then I arrived at Timbuktu” 
So it was that the Hussani nobleman Ahmad. al-Saqalli came 


to be established at Timbuktu, where he married an Arab wife 


from Tafilalet,” who was named Zayneb and who gave him three 
sons, Muzawair, Muhammad, and Sulayman, and two girls, 
Raqiya and Zayneb. In later years, the imam, the Askiya al-hajj 
Muhammad (God prolong his life and provide for us a place in 
paradise so that we may be near him!) could not bear to be apart 
from the nobleman, so he traveled to seek him out and compel 
him to move to Gao, where the nobleman resided in one of the 
dwellings of the askiya’s palace. As a gift of hospitality,’ the 


75 This person is also referred to as ‘Abd al-Haqq ibn 'Abd al-Haqq in one 
marginal correction of the manuscript. 

76 The text states Yaruan, but it is quite likely that it refers here to Arauan, 
4 town that is around 250 kilometers north of Timbuktu, on the road 
to Taodenit and Tindat, 

77 ‘This if a provines wouth-eant of Morocco, 
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askiya gave him 1,700 Zendji [black servants].”” Some of these 
__slaves came from the town of Kewa’ay,*° whereas others came 


- the path of Bamba**—this information came to me directly from 
- the mouth of Masa—and there were some Zendji among us from 


renown in the country of Masina; then there were Zendji from 


and still more Zendji from the Isle of Gungukore. 


Supplemental note written by the judge Mahmud Ka’ti*”.— 
The seventh day after the arrival at Gao of the Hussani nobleman 


author to the members of those tribes or castes who are of slave origin,” 
and-who belong by right to the king and are thus referred to as slaves 
of the crown. This explains how the ruler of Gao could easily dispose 
of these Zendji slaves and give them to whomever they wished-to 
honor. 

80 A town situated near Bamba, between Timbuktu and the bend at 
Burem. : 

81 A town or province that is probably situated on the interior side of the 
upper loop of the Niger. 


the north towards the south; that is, between the bend at Timbuktu 
and Burem. 

83 A town on the Niger about 180 kilometers downstream of Timbuktu. 

84 Tunkara, which means royal” or "belonging to the king" in the Wa'kuri 
language; that is, the Soninke language, given as a surname i those 
families who claim to be of royal origin. 

85. This could also be "Hunkondu." 


Songhay (gunu means "isle" in Songhay). 
87 The author cites himself here, 








_, from Koinu."' Koinu is a town that is situated between Timbuktu _ 
~_ and the Dendi, whereas Kewa’ay is situated on two rivers” along 


the Isle of Beregungu, {24} and Zendji from the Isle of Teitawan 


Ahmad al-Saqalli, so named because of his habit of dragging his ___ 


82 This refers to a place between the part of the Niger flowing to the © 
south towards the north and the part of the same river that flows from -: 


. 86 This town remains unidentified although the name appears to be. ' 


_ the town of Karba, whose ancestor was of Wa’kuri origin, which 
_ is why they were called Tunkara*; there were still more Zendji. — 
- from Hungundo® and from Gagungu,” which is a town of some .- 








79 This word is generally employed by Arabs to refer to the indigenous - ox 
people of Ethiopia and East Africa and is applied in particular by the ~ 
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man remained seated. ‘They stayed in seclusion for along time. 7» 
And here is what the prince said: “I see the earth’s surface _ Ken 
transformed into a lake of water. | see the stars surging out of | > 

~ the water and flying towards the heavens. ‘The birds swoop down ook 
around me, and they cut each other to pieces. Next I see seven Md 
men carrying a green throne, which they place between the two of. Oe 


ght 


two of them sat in intimate conversation until the sun rose the 


* the djinn and speak with them, even if they have not removed © 
~ themselves to some private place, or if they are not reciting . 
the Qur'an, performing thelr prayers, and the like?”—“Yes, it is 

_ entirely possible; responded the nobleman. “In fact, if we were — 


‘us, so we sit for awhile, only to see a great number of men appear 


~ his name: “Demir ibn Ya’qtb,’ he said. We exchanged formalities, 


- Songhay and the true origin of the Wa’kuri. Demir ibn Ya'qub _ tA 





sandals on the sand, was « Monday. On this day, the just prince, 
that is, the askiya, dropped by to speak with the sharif, and the 


next morning, In his conversations with the nobleman, the | 
prince said: “Noble Sharif, tell me if it is possible for men to see _ 





alone, we could speak to them right now’ 
The prince then ordered all those who were present to go 
away and leave them alone, so that only the prince and the noble- 
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before us, some holding books and others holding writing tablets. > , 
In their midst, | see an old man who leans upon a staff. 1 don't ., 
know where any of these people come from. They sit down and 


stare at us. The old man approaches the throne and takes his seat.’ ii fe. kak 
iS ” a ms J ¢ 
“The nobleman responded to me as follows: “This old man is i yh , t 

aM ag i hy 


the eldest discipline of the shaykh Chamharich. He is from the — .. ils | 


~ Walad-Meiminand and has performed the hajj ten times with yr? 


his master.’ It was then that the old one greeted us. I asked him 


as common among people of learning. The nobleman then said > _ 
to me: “You may ask the old man about anything that you see, 5 
just as you might ask the shaykh Chamhartch, for the old man ~ 
knows everything that Chamhartich knows.’ 

“So I said that I would like to know the true origin of the.» Ny 
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- responded as follows: “Oh prince of the believers and caliph of 
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: J the Muslims, I heard my master Chamhartch (God grant him 


__ favor and all that he desires!) say that the ancestors of the Songhay, 
_ the Wa’kuri and the Wangara“ were all brothers {25} from the 

_ same father and same mother. Their father was one of the kings of 

_ Yemen, who called himself Taras® ibn Haran. After his death, his 
_ brother Yasrif ibn Hartin succeeded to the throne. This brother 
_ treated his brother's sons in a very harsh manner, so they emi- 


tic Ocean, bringing their women with them. At this place, they 
encountered a djinn from the Afrites.” They asked this djinn his 
name, and he told them that it was Raura ibn Sara. When they 
asked him why he had come to this place, he responded: “Toko”®! 
“Tell us also the name of this place? they asked him. “I don’t know 


Takrar,”” they said. Next, they asked him if there was anything he 
feared, and he responded: “Sulayman, son of Dawid” At this, the 
Afrite flew high up into the sky. He bounced up and down off the 


earth opened up, and he disappeared into a crack. 


Taras and had a wife named Amina bent Bakhti: this brother is 
88 ‘The author refers to the Mande as the Wangara, applying this word 
in particular to those Mande who devote themselves to trade. In fact, 
Mande peoples are still referred to with the term of Wangara by the 
Fulani at the upper loop of the Niger and by the Hausa. It seems likely 


in fact, one term is often subsumed by the other and encompasses 


Bambara. Throughout the course of this work, the word Wa'kuri is 
applied only to the Soninke or Sarakole. 
89 Also Tarassa or Baras, at different points in the manuscript. Among the 
recorded kings of Yemen, the name of this person remains unknown. 
90 Thisisa kind of a djinn or demon who tricks people and brings them harm. 
91 This is a word from the Mande language that means “destiny,” "neces- 
sity," or, literally, "the reason for the happening." 
or destiny of Raura," ’ 
questionable, 
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the etymology proposed by Chamarach seems 


its name,’ replied the Afrite. “We will then call this place the’ 


“The eldest of the three brothers called himself Wa’kuri ibn 


the Soninke, the Dioula, the Mande and éven, in some rare cases, the 


- 92. To follow Arabic syntax, the expression toko Raura means "the toko 


grated from Yemen and journeyed towards the coast of the Atlan- - 


\ 





mountains and then plunged headlong into the water. Finally, the — . . 


te 








that the two words "Wa'kuri “and "Wangara” have the same origin and, Soh. 
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also brought with them a male slave named Meinga, to whom 





ae Kayamaga, a word that means “may his lineage endure” in their 


royal power among his heirs for many years to come” Some have 





Sara bent Wahab; this brother is the ancestor of the tribe of the 


’ with them two female slaves, one named Sukura and the other 


‘93 These tribes trace their descendents from the masculine line, as 


ne wither ( 
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the ancestor of the tribe of the Wa’kuri. The name of the second ie 
of these men was Songhay ibn Taras and his wife was named 





































Songhay. The third of these men, who was named Wangara, was — 
the youngest of the three and was not yet married. As they had 


named Kustira, Wangara took Sukura for his concubine and in 
this way became the ancestor of the tribe of the Wangara. They 


they married their slave Kustira, and who became the ancestor 
of the tribe of the Meinga. {26} All of these tribes can trace their 
genealogies to these men, who were their fathers.” 


“In time, they dispersed across the land, and the eldest 
brother Wa’kuri became their king, so they gave him the title of 


language,” and by which they wished to say “May God preserve 


opposed to those who trace the nobility of their origin to a women 
and not to a man, acknowledging only the parent who gives birth. 

Kayamaga or Kaya-Maka is the name given by the legendary Fulani 
towns to the King of the Wagadugu who is still widely remembered in 
the Sudan; Soninke and Bambara legends invert the two parts of the 
name and make it into Makhan-Kaya or Magan-Kaya. It also becomes 
"Kaya son of Makhan or Magan" in Soninke and Bambara, just like 
Kayamaga in Fulfulde, where the name of the son comes before the 
name of the father. According to the Soninke, Makhan-Kaya (or 
Kayamaga) was himself a Soninke—the figure who appears in the 
sayings of Demir ben Ya'qub—and it is Makhan-Kaya who, after the fall 
of the kingdom of Wagadgu, establishes the authority of the Soninke ss, 
over Ghana. The Ta'rikh al-fattash, refers to him as Kayamaga, which >.> 
is a title and not an individual name. As for the etymology that is given 
in this passage, it is not implausible, since "kaye a ma ga" or "kay'a 
ma ga" means in Soninke "heritage is not dead" or "heritage does not 
die," But, at a later point in the text, the author offers another etymol- 
ogy, Which is quite different though less rational, seeking to link the » 
Kayamaga to whites, claiming that they probably do not come from 
he Wa'kurl (or Soninke) or the Wangara, 
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-. provided other explanations for this word’s meaning, but this is 
_ _ the one that was provided by the shaykh Chamharach” 

ce ge 

_ highest of rewards! Can you also tell me if your master ever told 

_ you about the giant Waj,”° the largest man who ever walked the 

~ earth?”—“Yes,’ Demir responded, “my master told me all about 


A “(© ..  Then the imam® said to Demir: “May God grant you the. 


man in the world, as well as the oldest. He was always hungry 
and could never get enough to eat. He lived in the bush, rarely 


whales, and captured various birds while’they were in flight; he 
never tilled the earth and took up no other occupation except 


man, who died from the shock. Soon men became terrified of 
him and left him to himself. 


“But the damages that he caused became more and more con- 
siderable, so the people devised a plan to trick him. Each house- 
hold agreed to work together to make clothes for Waj to wear, 
sewing these pieces of fabric together into one vast garment, 


to by the title of "imam." It is worth noting that the author, after speak- 
i ing directly of the prince, refers to him now in this indirect way. 

“~ 96 There is a reference to Waj in the Lisdn el-Arab: "Waj ibn Waq was a 
man who was known for his tall stature and ugliness. It is said that he 
born at the moment of the fall of Adam, that he lived until the time ‘of 
Moses, and that he perished during the lifetime of Moses. It has been 


that he wished to crush the army of Moses with a rock, which is why 
Moses killed him," 
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him. It is impossible for me to tell you all that I know in one — 
sitting, but I will speak a little of him, God willing. I heard my _ 
master (May God be satisfied with him!) say that Waj, son of .- 
Na’nak, was a giant, and that during his life he was the biggest _. 


keeping company with men. He hunted wild animals, caught — 


'. hunting and fishing. When the time came for men to harvest. 
“their crops, he always took the best portion from them, stealingit — © 
and devouring it all. If men hunted animals, he would turnthem 
into his prey. He once seized a man and threw him on another 


which they gave to him on two months’ credit. When it came — 


95 Here, as in of other passages, the Askiya al-hdjj Muhammad is referred 


reported that Waj ibn Waq was allied with the Pharaohs of Egypt, and.’ 
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time to harvest the crops, Waj got ready to devour them, as he 


us money! Pay us what you owe us!” When Waj heard this, he ran | 
away and left them to their crops. . 
“As the time of the great flood approached, the Prophet Noah ~ : 

¥ ~ (Peace be upon him!) said: “Oh Waj, bring me some wood, so that » 
~~ Lean make an ark from it. If you help me, I will give you food that 


; . =", will surely satisfy your enormous appetite.” Waj did as he was told, — 


,. gathering a vast amount of wood for the ark. When the inhabit- 
' ants of the village saw Waj at work, carrying the wood under his ~ 
arms, they became afraid that the giant might kill them by hurling 
it at them, One of the villagers approached Waj and said, “Oh, Waj, 
where are you going with all this wood?’—“I'm taking it to the 
Prophet Noah (Peace be upon him),’ Waj responded. “He asked 

_ me to bring it to him and promised to pay me with food that would 
satisfy my cravings.’—“Is that really why you're gathering all this 
_ wood?” said the villager—“Yes, it is” replied Waj.—“Don’t you 
_ know that Noah is playing a trick on you?” replied the villager. {27} 
“He doesn’t have any such food, not to fill the likes of you!” Waj 
then threw down the wood in his arms, all except a single piece 
that might serve him as a staff. He sought out the Prophet Noah 
(Peace be upon him!), who said to Waj, “Give me that wood in your 
hands.’—“It’s my staff’ replied Waj.—“Here, take this bread,’ said 
the Prophet Noah. Waj looked at the bread with disdain, but he 
stuffed a piece in his mouth. However, he could not bite the loaf in 
~ half. He took the bread out of his mouth and began to chew on it 
in smaller portions. He ate more and more, but the loaf never got 
any smaller. At last, Waj was completely full although the bread 
remained the exact same size! “Praise be to God, the Master of the ~ 
Universe!” he cried. “For the first time in my life, I feel completely ~~ 
full!”—“This is not the last time that you will be completely full? 
said the Prophet Noah (Peace be upon him!). es 
“When the flood arrived, and Waj was just aboutto be engulfed 


- 


~~ by the water, he climbed onto a nearby mountain where he sat at 
the very top, The whales swam near him, so he gathered them up, 


44 ’ 
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_ had done in the past; but, when the townsfolk saw him coming, > 
the young boys cried out; “Here he is at last, the one who owes 











cooked them in the sun’s rays, and ate them until he was com- 
__ pletely full once again. But the water threatened to drown him, so 


- of his chest but did not get any further. At last the flood subsided. 


“ “When Waj could finally sleep, he slept for a year before 
~ awakening. As he slept for one year in a remote place,” some 


came back with their wood, Waj ejaculated in his sleep, and his 
sperm flowed in a torrent. The women mistook his sperm for 


women became pregnant with the sperm of Waj. 


birth to two children, a boy and a girl. The children of Massi were 
Dienke and Meibunun, and the children of Stira were BOb6 and 
Siri. Katu gave birth to Tombo and Hubo, Diara gave birth to 
Kurunkoy and Sara, and Sabata gave birth to Sorko and Nara. 
“As these children begin to grow, the Prophet Noah (Peace be 
upon him!) gave them leave to depart with their mothers and to 
establish themselves near the river, where they might catch fish. 








they were old enough {28} to be married. 
as “So it was that Dienke married Siri and became the father of 
: the tribe of the Dienke®’; B6b6 married Meibunun and became the 


98 Dienke may refer to the tribe of the ancient inhabitants of the town. — 


and in the region of Jenne, who would be related to the Bozo, accord- 
ing to most local traditions, een: Bozo remain fishes and Ravigators. 


di 8 SS the tim uti Chr 
aye eT ee Nw! Ait bs seen ey 


_ he stood high upon the mountain top. The water rose to the level 


water and plunged into it for a swim. Thus it was that all of these 


“There were a total of five women altogether. The oldest was __ 
named Massi, and was the daughter of Siri; the second oldest, __ 
* ati Su Massi, was named Sura, and was also the daughter of. 
- Siri; after her came the next oldest, who was named Katu; and. te 
after her came Diara and Sabata, all of them daughters of Siri, 
_ When the time came for them to deliver their babies, each gave’ 


They were instructed to keep half of the fish for themselves and 
to take the other half to Noah. They performed this duty until © 


-women who were slaves of the Prophet Noah (Peace be upon - 
~ him!) found Waj snoring peacefully. While they were out search- 
ing for wood, they passed near his legs. Before these women. ~ 


























-7 (Peace he upon lili), After the death of the Prophet Noah © 
_ (Peace be u 

far and ‘1H eheape being slaves? Tombo and Bobo lived 
in the bush with thely children, whereas Dienke, Kurunkoi, and 
. Sorko emigrated (leeper into the interior of one of the islands 


the kings of Beni tarwel, 
who was the youngest of the three, was ignorant, alcoholic, and 


_ stupid. His brothers Dienke and Kurunkoi said to him: “Oh Sorko, 
our brother, tell the messengers of this king that none of us ever 


* 101 The word Korgoi means "jeweler" in Songhay; it no doubt refers toa =» ©» 





Hiiheat ihe hobo”; Kuruiieg elite Hibo and became JN 

the ibe of the Kurunkoi!®; Tombo married Nara and ¥. 
of (hw tribe of the Korgoi'; finally, Sorko married 
the lather of the tribe of the Sorko,!” i, 


“That ia haw they lived during the time of the Prophet Noah - 






ii Win!) they went their separate ways, dispersing » 


that had been formed hy the river.’ Their numbers swelled, and 
their progeny multiplied, They were still living at the same place 
when other men began to follow them into the bush and estab- 
lish residences nearby: These men learned of them from one of 


“This king had sent these newcomers to enslave them. Sorko, 


served as Noahs slaves, hone except for you and your children. If 


99 This probably refers to the population of the Bobo, who are scattered 





f 
south-west of the loop of the Niger from Jenne and San until Bébé- ty fy: 
Diulasso, i ‘iy ay 

100 In Songhay territory, the Kurunkoi are a caste of cobblers, who are _ i > ne 
said to originate from a very ancient population. Boge | * 





caste of artisans belonging to the people of Tombo (informally referred rn | “ 
to as Habe), who live a mountainous region east of Masina; hence, the 
name Tombo for the ancestor of the Korgoi. CE | mM 

102 This is the name given among the Songhay to the caste of fishers and ch li 
boatmen. oe iG 

103 In other words, they sought to dispense with the obligations placed 
upon them by the other descendants of Noah. 

104. This refers to one of the provinces between the various off-shoots and 
canals of the Niger, in the Lake Debo region. 


; ' 105 Further on, one will find a tradition related to the establishment of a Mi b 























many different paths, until they arrived in our land. 


: with him), which I heard,” Demir concluded. 


of Persia, who v was ; named Qartum ibn Darim, imposed npr 









~ young female slaves who must all be virgins. One year, he sent — 
_ his messenger Selman ibn ‘Assif to receive this tribute. Selman 
















night with these slaves in a place called Kursa. The next morning, 
the saw to his: horror that the slaves had all had been deflowered. 















“that these slaves could only have Ween deflowered with the per- 
these women were to remain in the exact same location until - 


lowed. When the time came to deliver their newborn, they gave 
birth to boys who behaved like djinn but maintained the outward 
~ exterior of the children of Adam. Later, the king distributed 
.. horses to these men, one horse for each of them; so that they 
~ could perform missions for him and bring him booty. When this 


~ subjects of the Kayamaga Yahya ibn Maris, ‘This is the origin of 


-. you tell them this, the rest of us will escape captivity, and we can 
oa arene find a way to buy you and your children back” Sorko agreed — 
_ to their suggestion, and so it was that the messengers of the 
<! _ king seized Sorko and his children, with the exception of a small 
ee _ number of Sorko’s family, who stayed in hiding with Dienke and 
~ Kurunkoi. Later, they dispersed in various directions, following © 


“These are the teachings of my master (May God be satisfied 
The prince, the askiya, then said to him: “I thank you. May 
_ God grant you the highest of rewards! Now, can ae: tell me 
anything concerning the Berbers?”—“I certainly can,’ responded. 


Demur. “I heard the following story from my master Chamhariich - 
(May heavenly rewards be granted to him!). One of the kings {29} . 


- took delivery of the young slaves, so that they might be Brought as, 
to the king. As he approached the capital where the king lived, 


_ mission of the One Almighty God. The king ordered that all of _ 


they gave' birth, and Selman saw to it that these orders were fol- : 


prince died, they fled toward the land of the west and became 







ie he satisfied with him!)? ‘ao 
ire the vemarks of judge Mahmud Ka’ti® on eo id 

i the kings of the Songhay. These people can 
) (We Women who descended from the mother _ 
vl Allah al Ansari.” One day these two women hes ai 
i thelr garden. There, they felt the need to « HSS 
iat The oldest of these women had a son who was _ 

Hii the age of puberty. He went out to and 

r he \ mi he found it, he carried it back to the garden. 

hia ra Wr {he fivat person whom he met was his maternal © ~~" 
ahi to give lier a drink of the water, but he refused 
thin Mother might drink first. Wishing to show ; 
‘Hstey, his mother asked him, “Did you give ~~ 
bauntt’=-"No? he responded. Then she became ~~ 

wit tale spurned the water that he had brought ie: te 

ao oN heeume angry himself, ran off into the — ( 
esert further was heard from him. + 3 
hes ag ray aunt h ed out into the desert to find the boy, as she — me 

~ was the reason the mother had spurned the child. She followed 
wer the path taken by her nephew but soon lost his trail and then lost |. rg 
iA Ver bearings altogether, She ended up falling into the hands of 
~~. the Christians, who forcibly seized her. She stayed with a black- — 
~ smith from the Christians,to whom she gave birth to a girl-child - 
out of wedlock, Afterwards, the Christian married her, and she 
also gave to him a son. ‘The girl who was born before their mar- 
riage grew up and was also married to one of the Christian black- 
“ smiths to whom she gave a son. 







ce 
be 















































































Pa _ 106 The author cites himself here. ee 
107 This refers to the inhabitants of Medina who, after separating them- © 
Meee selves from fellow townsfolk, became in 621 the ansar (or auxiliary) of 
i Muhammad. Jabir ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Ansari is one of these celebrated 
figures. Among the traditions that are attributed to him, hei is sai to Bs 3 






















After these two sons!” reached manhood, their mother!” 


_ . told them about her adventure, including the reasons why she 
___ had first left Medina to find her nephew. Thus it was that they 


_ too began to look for their lost cousin.!"° In the end, they learned 
_ that he was in the Sudan, and they arranged to meet him at Gao. 
At Gao,'" he had found that the people were ruled by a 
_ giant whale, Each morning, the fish swam out from the water to 


preside over the townsfolk, but in the afternoons they would all : 


go back to their homes. 

When the two young men journeyed to the land of their 
cousin, the cousin who was related to him by birth—in other 
words, the son of the aunt—said to him: “I'll make you some- 
thing that you can use to kill this fish, and then it will be you who 
rules over these people.” Then he made him a damé!!? which his 


cousin’ used to kill the fish, so that he could become the king © 


over this land, respected and obeyed by all. 


After this, the other cousin, the son of his first girl cousin,!* _ sg 
built him a drum to beat upon: this cousin became the ancestor 3 
of those who later became the Da,!!° the name of one of the tribes" 


{31} of the Songhay. 


108 This refers to the proper son of the aunt and the son of the illegitimate 
girl of this same aunt. 


109 In reality, she was the mother of one and the grandmother of the other, *_ 


110 This appears in the Arabic text as "of their brother.” 

111 The Ta’rikh al-sidan also records this legend, and it appears in other 
guises elsewhere, but it refers to the town of Kukiya or Gunguia, which 
was the capital of the Songhay before Gao, and which was situated 
downstream on the Niger. 

112 A Songhay word meaning "magic charm." 

113 This refers to the oldest of the three boys, the one who fled from Medina. 


114 In the text, "the son of the sister of these two"; that is, the son of the ¢ 


illegitmate girl mentioned earlier, i.e, the girl cousin of the two sons, 
. who were born of the two sisters. 

_ 115 In two isolated pages of the manuscript, the word "descendant" is 
-_-written instead of "ancestor," 


ta, 

















As for the other cousin,'!’ he became the founding stock of 
all blacksmiths related to the Diam-Kiria.!!” 


Preliminary Observation: 


We will speak here of the children of the Hussani noble- © ‘ 
man Ahmad al-Saqalli.Al-Saqalli had three sons, Muham- a 


* _ mad, Muzéwair, and Sulayman. Muhammad and Sulayman later — 


returned to the city of Baghdad. As for Muzawair, he stayed in ~ 
the city of Timbuktu and married an Arab woman by the name of 
Zayneb bent Wahab, with whom he had the following children: 
Ibn-al-Qassim, Muhammad al-Hashimi, ‘Ali, ‘Abd Allah, Malay 
Muhammad, and ‘Abd al-Rahman. 

In later years, these nobleman emigrated from Timbuktu 
because of a famine that led them to fear for themselves and for 


~ their families, ‘The day of their departure, they stopped for the 
night in one place, near the nomadic Arabs who are called the. 
_~ Bosso.''* Following their departure from this place, they stopped’ 


for the night at Issakungu.''” After this place, they departed once _ 

again and stopped for the night at Direi.'’? Continuing their 

journey, they next stopped at a place called Issafei,'2! where they _ 

116 This refers to the one who was born from the youngest of the two 
sisters from Medina and the Christian blacksmith. One isolated page 
of the manuscript states that he was the ancestor of the inventor of the - 
drum. 


117 This is the name of a special caste of blacksmiths of the Songhay; diam. 


In Songhay, means "blacksmith" or "artisan" in general. One isolated 
page of the manuscript adds: "That was the beginning of the askiyas, 
but God alone created the truth." 

118 Bosso means "tamarind" in Songhay; it is the name of a town that 
neighbors Timbuktu, further upstream from this town. 

119 This word means in Songhay "full river"; it is a name given to the place 
where the Niger forms a sort of lake, upstream from the isle of Kura. 

120 The town of Direi or Dire is situated north of al-Walaji and east of 
Lake Fati. i 

121 This means in Songhay "the river divides itself" or "the bifurcation of “i 
the river"; it is the name of the place where the Issa-Ber and the Bara- 
lana meet, near ale Walaji, 








s_ went separate ways, some taking the path to the right and others 
"|<... taking the path to the left. ft 
A sie _. Those who took the right path were Ibn- al-Qassim, Milay 
"| Muhammad al-Hashimi, and ‘Abd al-Rahman. These sons 
~~. . stopped for the night at Ras-es-siran, which is called in our lan- 

_ guage Diunde-bongo'™; and then, starting their journey once 

gain, they stopped for the night at Dudi-diesse’* and later — 


















whereas ‘Abd al-Rahman traveled until he came to Tautala.'”° 
Those who had taken the left path were ‘Abd Allah, Malay - 
Muhammad, and ‘Ali: ‘Abd Allah traveled to the village of Wa’ober;, 
_ Milay Muhammad set off in the direction of Gao; whereas Alt, 

traveled towards Gurmu.!”” is : 


Second Observation: 


or We will speak here of the shaykh, the wise, pious, holy, and 
*. virtuous Muhammad Tulay, who was of the Béni-Medas.’* This 
shaykh was greatly respected and honored ee by the prince, the i oe 


122 Ras-es-siran in Arabic and Diunde- bbheo or Dyinde-bongo in — 
Songhay, both mean "shore head." It refers to a town, which may be 
found on the Niger near of the mouth of Lake Fati. This passage reveals 
that the mother tongue of the author was Sansnay, the language of the 
people of Timbuktu. 

123 This word remains uncertain; it may be Dudi-diesse, which means in 
Songhay "shoulder of the master.” It probably refers to a valley along — 
Gh) the Niger between Tendirma and Niafunke. ae 
cg (124 The location of this town remains unknown; however, thename seems 
to come from the Mande language (the Bambara dialect); if so, this 
expression would then mean "the welcome of the sharif". am 
125 This town is located between the Bani and Niger Rives west or south- 

_ west of Jenne. 

126 A village of this name is located on the road from Jenne to Sansanding. 
127A village of this name exists on the right bank of the Niger not far 
: downstream of Timbuktu. 

128 The Béni-Medas or Madrassa are one of the factions of the grand 

, Berber tribe of he eee or Seqnedia. , 


- passed by more than seventy that day. ‘ 


ot 














Air Se who pave hin many gifts.—Never did the i a see or 
~ hear this whaykhy spoken of, without showing him the most pro- 
~ found respect, He would lower his noble hands and say to him: _ 
«May God grant to you the favors that you deserve!” One day, » 
this prince mounted his camel, and after riding all day, decided — 
~ that he would clalin ownership of all those whom he met on the © 





road, #0 long as they belonged to one of these three castes: the . |) 


went their separate ways: Muhammad al-Hashimi departed for : ‘ ¢ ot Diam- Wali, the Diam Tene, and the Sorobanna. In other words, a 
Serfilabiri™; Ibn-al-Qassim traveled to the village of Wanko'®;. ~ a ‘3s all of those whom the shaykh Muhammad Tulay saw that day 


became his legal property, In addition, he decided that he would 
claim property rights over the lands belonging to any of these 
caste members, ‘Ihe path traveled by the shaykh began at Hark- 
-unsa-Kaigoro and ended at Didikatia."’ As for the villages of 
_ those who belonged to the castes already mentioned, and which 
happened to be situated on the road from Niamina to Kaya’, - 
including the towns between Awasa'! and Gurma"™, the shaykh — 


rf 


Third Observation: 


j We speak now of the honors and favors that the prince, the ~~ 

__askiya, bestowed upon our master, the wise, the scrupulous, the ©. 
pious, the holy, and the learned, Alfa Salih Diawara—Whenever _ 

_ the askiya saw him, he would stop speaking to all those present — 
and listen only to him. The very sight of this man gave him satis-— 
faction like no other. The askiya gave him many slaves, all from — 


¢ 


129 This probably refers to two towns or places said to be situated on the | 
way to Gao, the first near the town's exit and the second one day's 
march by camel. 


ma, 
_*.. 130 This refers to two villages near the region of Gao. 
_ 131 This is the name given in Songhay to all the land that is situated on the © 

hy 


left bank of the Niger. 
132 This is the name given in Songhay to all the land situated on the tight 
bank of the Niger; that is, the land on the interior side of the river's — 
crook. Aussa and Gurma, as opposing terms, mean "left bank" and 
"right bank." : 
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_KANKAN-MUSA AND THE 
EMPIRE OF MALLI 
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® 


Masa.” 

This Malli-koi was a virtuous, pious, ahd ev king His “ 
power extended to the far frontiers of Malli? towards Sibiridugu,* fy 
and all the populations: that inhabited this territory acknowl- 

Nasi his authority, including the porehay One of the aaa 


en 


¥ 


Sa i. In Songhay, this means "the Emperor of Malli or Manding". | 

Ts 2. This king, who is referred to by Ibn-Khaldan under the name of Dens! 

Massa (that is, in the Mande language, "Emperor Masa"), reigned from _ 

~ 1307 to 1332. Kankan, as is clear from what follows, was the name of 

his mother, which means that the name Kankan-Miusa would signify — 
“Masa, son of Kankan." 
By Malli, this implies not only the provinee of Mali, or those lands 
properly named Manding, but the entire region that is occupied by 
peoples of Mande origin; "the far borders of Malli" can therefore be 
said to extend to the far shores of the Gambia and the Atlantic Ocean 
Sibiridugu or Bs ae is a papvinee situated between the nth 








_-« of his virtue was that he freed one slave during each day of his 
-. rule: He made the hajj to the sacred abode of God and, during 
the time of his pilgrimage, he built the Grand Mosque of ‘Tim- 
buktu, as well as the ones in Dukurei,? Gundam,° Direi, Wanko, 
and Bako.’ 

The mother of Kankan-Misa was an indigenous woman,® 
{33} although some say that she was of Arab origin. The reason 
why Kankan-Miusa made the hdjj to Mecca was recounted to 
me as follows by the taleb Muhammad Kuma’ (God have mercy 
upon him!), who was thoroughly steeped in the traditions of the 
ancients. The Malli-koi Kankan-Masa, | was told, experienced 
~~ terrible pain and extreme remorse later in his life because he 

~~ had accidentally killed his mother Nana-Kankan." Fearing pun- 
ishment for his fault, he gave away enormous sums of money 
throughout his life, both in alms and on behalf of those who 
fasted. 

One of the ulemas of his time, to whom he asked how he 
could receive pardon for this horrible crime, told him: “It is 


God (May God bestow his blessings upon him and grant to him 
. salvation!). You must hasten to be near him and place yourself 
“. under his protection. Pray that he will intercede with God on 
ay at your behalf and that God will accept his intercession. That is my 
advice?” 
That very day, Kankan-Miasa decided that he would put this 
plan into motion, accepting all ensuing financial obligations and 





Dukurey is a town located on an isolated branch of the river between 
Gundam and Timbuktu. 

“= 6 . A well known town situated between Lake Tele and Lake Fati. 
; +7 This word, which in Mande means "behind the river,".could refer to 
a any number of locations. 
~~ 8 The proper name for a non-Arab woman. 

9. This word is the name of the clan Kumma, in use by many Soninke 
families of noble origin. 
10 In Mande, Nana-Kankan means "grandmother Kankan" or "Madame 
Kankan,”" Nana being a term of respect often preceding the name of a 
noble or elderly woman. 
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my opinion that you should seek refuge near the Messenger of © 
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his journey. This shaykh told him: “You must wait for a Saturday — 


___ twelfth day of the month. This is why whenever a traveler returns 
_ ina sorry state, one cites the proverb: “Here is a man who did. ~ 


". fied with him and bear witness to His satisfaction!) how many 
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immediately making preparations for his journey. He notified 
the inhabitants of the empire from far and wide that he would > 
need food and other subsidies; then he approached one of his _ : 
wise men and beseeched him to mark a day that he should begin — 





that falls on the twelfth day of the month. This is the day for you © 
to leave, so that you will not die before returning to your house 
safe and sound, God willing” 

The prince therefore put off his departure, watching and _ 
waiting for the coming of this day in the months that followed. 
It was only nine months later that the twelfth day of the month 
happened to fall on a Saturday. The emperor, who was staying at 
his palace in Malli, therefore set forth on his journey the same ~ 
day that the head of his caravan had already reached Timbuktu." 

From this time forward, travelers in the land consider it a 
happy omen to take to the road on any Saturday that falls on the 


not leave his house on the Saturday that the Malli-koi chose for 
his departure” 

Kankan-Masa took to the road with powerful forces, bring- 
ing vast sums with him and leading an enormous army. Some 
students of our master told us that he asked the very learned 
judge Abu al-'Abbas {34} Sidi Ahmad ibn Ahmad ibn Anda-Ag-. 
Muhammad” (May God have mercy on him! May He be satis- 





11 Kankan-Masa made his hajj to Mecca in 1324-1325. 

12 In the text, this name appears as “Ibn Anda-Ag- etatamad the 
word ag, among the Tuareg, corresponds to the word ibn in the Arabic 
language, also ee: "son of." 





persons accompanied the Pasha ‘Ali ibn ‘Abd al-Qadir,'* on the 
day that he left for Tuat, declaring his intentions to take the hajj 
wc to Mecca. He was told that the pasha’s army had consisted of 
about eighty men. After proclaiming the greatness of God and 

_. praising Him, he then said: “All things in this world are transi- 
i ~~~ tory: when Kankan-Musa departed on the hdjj to Mecca, he 
- brought with him 8,000 men. The Askiya Muhammad,'* who 
took the hdajj later, brought only of a tenth of that number, that 


is, 800; the last of these, ‘Ali ibn ‘Abd al-Qadir, who went much | 


. later, brought only 80, the tenth of 800.” Then he added: “Yet even 
' ~~ he safely returned! Thanks be to the Supreme Being, who alone 
is all powerful!” 

Meanwhile, Kankan-Musa began his journey, a subject that 
has inspired many tales and anecdotes; however, common sense 
dictates that the majority of these tales are not trustworthy. For 
instance, he is said to have build a mosque each time he passed 
through a town on Friday, as he journeyed from the Sudan to 
Egypt. It is commonly asserted that the mosques of the towns 


this way. It is also said that from the day that he left his palace 
until the moment of his journey’s end, he ate nothing but freshly 
cooked fish and vegetables, both at lunch-time and for dinner.” 
I have also been told that Kankan-Musa brought with him 
his wife, who was named Inari Konte, who was also accompa- 
nied by five hundred other women and her servants. One day, 





they stopped to set up camp in the middle of the desert between ~ 


13. This pasha governed Timbuktu from 1628 to 1632. He was a contem- 
porary of a man referred to in the Ta'rikh al-siidan as Abu al-Abbas 
Sidi Ahmad ibn Anda-Ag-Muhammad, who became the Qadi of Tim- 
buktu in 1611 and died in 1635 at the age of 77. The writer of this 
passage refers to him as the father of a man who was once his teacher: 
it therefore follows that the author speaking here is not Mahmtd Ka'ti, 

who died in 1593, but the grandson of Ka'ti who completed this work. 

14. This refers to the Askiya al-hajj Muhammad 
15 According to Manuscript C, this would refer to Direi, not Dukurei. 






of Gundam and Dukurei!® were among those that were built in. 
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ak Pe give her, nothing that did not exist at some place in my empire, or 





Tuat and Teghaza.'* That night, Inari Konte tried to make herself 
comfortable in the tent of her husband, who slept next to her. 
Later, he awoke and saw that she had not yet fallen asleep. He 
then asked her: “You're not sleeping. What’s the matter?” She 
gave no answer and remained awake until midnight. The prince 
woke up once again to find that she was still awake. Invoking the ~ 
name of God, he asked her to tell him what ailed her. “Nothing,” | 
she responded, “except that my body is filthy from all the dirt. I 
want the river,” so I can bathe, dive, swim, and frolic about in the 
water. Do you have the power to bring such a thing to me?” 
































Agitated by these words, Kankan-Musa got up from his bed 
at once and sat cross-legged upon the ground. After long reflec- 
tion, he ordered that Farba,'* the appointed overseer of his slaves 
and retinue, be brought before him. Thus summoned, Farba pre- 
sented himself before the prince and offered {35} the greeting 
~ _ due toa sovereign. For this act of obeisance, the custom involved 
lifting one’s tunic, draping oneself in it, and then bowing low to 
_ the ground; then one would beat upon one’s breast before falling 
to one’s knees. In all the empire, the qadi alone enjoyed the privi- 
lege of offering his hand to the sovereign. The title of the qadi 
was Anfaro-Kuma, Kuma being the name of the clan from which 
all the gadis came, and Anfaro being spoken in place of the word 
qadi, which was then unknown. 

After Farba performed his act of obeisance, the prince said 
to him: “Oh Farba, from the day that I first married this woman 
here, she has asked me for nothing that was not in my power to 


_ that was impossible for me to provide. But tonight she has asked 
me to create a flowing river out of nothing, right here in the 


16 Teghaza or Teghazza was the name of a celebrated salt works in a 
region of the Sahara that is southwest of Tuat, not far to the northwest 
of the contemporary salt-works of Taodeni. 


17 The presence of the article above the word "river" may indicate that 
Inari Konte is speaking about the Niger. if 
18 The word Farba can be a proper name or a title: it is a word of Mande 


origin meaning "grand chief." 
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middle of this desert! At the moment, we are two weeks’ march 
from any river. God the One and Only has the power to create 


_ such a thing in this place. As for me, I am powerless.’—“Let us 


hope,’ Farba replied, “that God will arrange things accordingly.’ 
His eyes brimming with tears and beating himself upon 
his breast, Farba took his leave of the prince and returned to 


his camp site. There, he brought together the slaves, who were ee 
assembled before him in the blink of an eye. They were 8,700.) — 
slaves, according to Baba, Assara~-Mondyo"’ of the town of Jenne; ._ 


but, according to another source, there were exactly 9,000 slaves. 
Farba distributed a hoe to each one of them. Then, walking off a 
thousand steps, he implored them to till the soil the entire length 
of his footsteps. They plowed the ground, throwing back the 
loose dirt until they reached a depth that was equal to the height 


of three men. Once this had been accomplished, Farba gave the _ : 


order for them to fill the entire length of the ditch with sand and 
then rocks. Atop of these, they placed wood-stumps and, above 


these, they arranged balls of karite.?? Then they lit a fire, which oak : 
melted the balls of karite above the rocks and the sand, breaking - 


them up and forming a coating along the surface of the ditch that 
was now as smooth as the varnish of pottery. Then Farba ordered 
them to bring out the water-skins, big and small, and to open the 
mouths of the water-skins and allow the water to flow freely into 


‘the ditch. The water was poured in little by little, causing it to 


swell and rise until it moved in waves {36} and swirls like those 
at a big river. 


19 A title employed by those who speak the Songhay language meaning 
"chief of police" or “executioner of judgments"; it comes from the 
Arabic word for "law," which entered into several languages of the 
Sudan in the forms of achara, assara, or sara, all meaning "judgment," 
as well as the Fulfulde word mondyo, which was borrowed from the 
Songhay language, and which means "the appointed one" or-“one who 
executes something.” 


20 The word employed by the author, is the Songhay word bulanga, 


meaning karite butter. 


_ that God has given you the power to create a river in this place, - 


__ shoving their way towards the river. With cries of happiness, they 


- time to leave, the water in this ditch was drawn and preserved. 


journey. He was the servant who rode his horse before the 


_ and third bucket, so they surmised that someone must be cutting 
the ropes. Dying of thirst, they crowded over the edge of the well, 
-not sure what to do next. Then Silman-Bana Niahate rolled his 
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When Farba presented himself once again to the Kankan- 


Musa, he found him seated on the ground next to his wife. ‘hey _ 
-had both been awakened by the violent crackling of the flames 
and the billowing smoke. After greeting the prince as was the 4 


custom, Farba said to him: “Sire, God has come to your aide and 
assuaged your worries. Where is Inari? Let her come forth, now © 


thanks to the one who is never far from you on your hdjj, the 
Messenger of God (May God bestow his blessings upon him and ~ 
grant to him salvation!).’ 

At this moment, the sun rose in the sky, and night came to 
an end. The princess, accompanied by the five hundred women, 
climbed at once upon her mule and rode off for the river. Once 
there, these women became radiant and joyful, pushing and. 


descended into the water and washed themselves. When it was 


Silman-Bana Niahate also accompanied the prince on his © 


caravan, at the head of a large group. One day when these men 
were overcome by thirst, they.happened upon one of those wells, 
dug in the midst of the desert’s emptiness. As they drew up the 
water, they could see their own reflection. One of them lowered 
the bucket, which was tied to a rope, but, as he drew the water 
up, the rope snapped. The same thing happened with a second 


shirtsleeves into ropes, tucked his sword under one arm, and 
descended alone into the well. The others waited for him at the 
edge of the well in terrible anxiety. At the bottom of the well, 
there was a brigand. This thief had come upon the well before 
them and hoped to make them all die of thirst, so that he might 
climb out from his hiding place and steal their goods. He did not 
believe that anyone would be brave enough to attack him in this 
place. Silman-Bana Niahate nonetheless killed him, and then he — 
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tossed up the rope from the bucket, so that the body of the dead 


man might be pulled to the surface. After dragging him out, they 
_ later threw him back into the well. 


My master the Mori” Bukar ibn Salih the Wangarbi” (God 
have mercy upon him!) told me that Kankan-Miusa brought forty 
mules loaded with gold when he made his hajj to Mecca, and 


_ that he visited the tomb of the Prophet. 


It is certain that he asked the shaykh of the noble and holy 


town of Mecca {37} (May God the Most High protect it!) toentrust — 


him with two, three, or four noblemen, who were descendents of 
the Messenger of God (May God bestow his blessings upon him 
and grant to him salvation!), as the sight of such persons would 
bestow blessings upon the inhabitants of the empire, as would 
the footprints they left in the sand. But the shaykh refused him, 
the unanimous opinion being that one must firmly oppose such 
a thing because of the high regard due to the noble blood of the 


sharifs, none of whom should be allowed to fall into the hands — 


of the infidels, disappear, or become lost. However, as the prince 
persisted in making his request, even vehemently insisting upon 
it, so the shaykh finally said to him: “I will not abet such a thing, 
nor will I order anyone to do so, but neither will I forbid it. As for 
those who wish to follow you, let them do as they please. I myself 
will have no part of this.’ 

Thus it was that the Malli-koi made the following announce- 
ment known through one of his heralds in the mosques of 


Mecca: “Whoever wishes to have one thousand mithqdls* of 
gold should follow me to my country. This sum will be paid to 


21 Mori is a word that is employed throughout the Sudan for "muslim" or 
for "shaykh’; it is often used as a title that comes before the name of a 
doctor or a pious person; it is also used as a first name. 

22 A more literal translation would be "the Mori Bukar ibn Salih of the 
tribe of the Wangarbi.” This last word is the plural form in the Fulfulde 
language of the well-known term Wangara, which is used throughout 


peoples who devote themselves to commerce. 


23. One mithgal is equivalent to around 4.7 grams of betes 
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the Sudan to refer to the Dioula, and, more generally, to those Mande. ° 
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him immediately.’ In this way, he succeeded in attracting forty 
men from the tribe of the Quraysh™; but some who were only 
freed slaves belonging to this tribe, pretended that they were 
born with the authentic Qurayshite stamp. He made these return 
4,000 mithqdils, a thousand for each of them. When it was time to 
return to his country, the Qurayshites and their families followed 
him. 
Upon their arrival at Timbuktu, at the end of his voyage, 
the Malli-koi assembled the boats and pirogues to transport his 
wives, as well as the families and baggage of the Qurayshites, to 
the land of Malli, as the flotilla was too small to transport the 
horsemen. The pirogues carried the nobles and a prince from 
the noble city of Mecca. When they came to the town of Kami,» 
the Jenne-koi and the Kuran” assailed the flotilla, pillaging all its 
goods; they forced the nobles to debark and claimed that they 
were in revolt against the Malli-koi. However, when they learned 


the history of the nobles and their high station from the boat 


captains, they formally introduced themselves and treated them 
with great honor, furnishing them with dwellings in a nearby 
place called Chinchin. Some claim that the nobles of the town of © 
Kayi or Kai descended from, these Qurayshites. 


24 The Quraysh were ancestors of the Hashim from the great grandfather 
of Muhammad. 


25 A town situated on the Niger upstream of Mopti and on lands for- 


merly affiliated with Jenne. 


26 Itis tempting to assume that the word "Wakruan" in Jenne-koi Wakuran 


refers to the name of the person who ruled over Jenne, since the word 
koi means "chief" in Songhay; however, the fact that the verbs that 
follow are made plural in the Arabic text appears to indicate that this 
refers to two persons and that wa means, in this case, the conjunction 
"and." Moreover, there was also a military chief from the Jenne region, 
who lived at the end of the fifteenth century (in other words, nearly 150 
years after the hajj of Kankan-Masa), who was not the chief of Jenne, 
but who was given the name or title of Kuran. It is therefore highly , 
likely that Kuran was the title for those who held the office of a sort of 
military lieutenant under the Jenne-koi; that is, the chief of Jenne. 
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: Thus concludes the account of the journey of the hajj ofthe 
_ Malli-koi Kankan-Misa. 

ay As for the Jenne-koi, he was one of the most humble ser-- = 

~  vants of the Malli-koi and one of his lowest officials. To give you 

an account of his worth, it should suffice us to note that he was 

~ admitted only in the presence of the Malli-koi’s wife. It was to 

her that he would present the taxes of the region of Jenne,ashe 

never saw the Malli-koi. {38} Thanks be to the One who honors — 

and humbles, who raises up and brings low! 
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Observation: 


If you ask what difference there is between the Mallinke and 
the Wangara, know that the Wangara and the Mallinke come~ 
from the same origin, but “Mallinke” is used to designate the — 
warriors, whereas “Wangara” is used to designate the merchants | 1 sy 
who peddle goods from land to land.”’ m 

As for Malli, it is the name of a vast region that occupiesan 
enormous amount of land, including many towns and large vil- ~ 
lages. The authority of the sultan of Malli extends over all this 
land in an absolute and tyrannical fashion. We have heard it said 
by most of our contemporaries that there are four great sultans in 
the world, not including the supreme sultan (that is, the emperor 
of Constantinople): the sultan of Baghdad, the sultan of Cairo, 
the sultan of Bornu, and the sultan of Malli. 


29 










- 27 Mallinke is an expression used by the Fulani of Masina and the Tim- 
buktu region to refer to the inhabitants of Malli; the Fulani of Senegal 
sometimes use the same word, and sometimes the variant Mandinke, .° 
although the inhabitants of Malli (or Manding) use the word Mand- 
inka to refer to themselves. 
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_ Kankan- -Misa and The Empire aL Atalls ee “i ) 


The town once serving as the capital for the emperor of 


_ Malli was called Diériba”’; there was also one named Niani.” The _ 

inhabitants of these two towns drank only from the water of the © 
rf . Kala River,” drawing water from it and setting it aside, despite _ 
ee the distance that separated them from its river banks,*! They 





‘Ihe Mande commonly use this name to refer to the Niger; one com- “ 


monly translates it as "river of the griot" or "river of the griots." It is 
also one of the names of the town called Kangaba on many maps, © 
and which, after having been the first capital of the Mande empire, — 


remains the center of the province of the Manding or Malli; this 
town is situated not far from the left bank of the Niger, around eighty 
kilometers upstream of Bamako. There is also a Mande town named 
Dieriba or Di'aliba, which is located on the same river, halfway on the 
road between Kangaba and Bamako, but which seems to bea relatively 
recent colony that was founded by the people of Kangaba. 


The town of Niani was located at some distance from the left bank : 


of the Niger and slightly to the west of the contemporary village of 
Konina, on the road from Koulikoro to Niamina around twenty kilo- 


meters southwest of the later. This was the town Ibn Battuta visited in. > 


1352, and that he called Malli, using the name of the capital to mean 


the entire empire. Ibn-Khaldiin makes a point of saying that Malli was 


the name of the country, not just the capital. For the capital, he used 
a word that can be read as Beni, but which can also be read as Yani or 
Niani; the first letter of this word remains doubtful due to the absence 
of any diacritical marks. bie: pronunciation preserved in local tradi- 
tions is Niani. 

Literally, this means “of the Upper Niger"; the superior course of the 
Niger, upstream from the flooding zone, is called "the river of Kala" by 
the inhabitants of the Timbuktu region, from the name of the town 
and country of Kala, or Kara, where the Niger changes its course and 
begins to break off into numerous smaller branches and canals, Kala 
(Kara on many maps) is located west of Jenne several kilometers off 


the right bank of the Niger. The Ta'rikh al-sudan describes this town _ 


as the center of one of the provinces of Malli and calls the surrounding 
region the "Isle of Kala." It lies to the south of Jenne, between the Niger 
and the Bani. 

According to the text of Manuscript B, this reads "going to lay in water 
supplies that will last for tomorrow’; it may be that this phrase could 
also mean "for two days"; but Manuscripts A and C seem more trust- 
worthy in this instance. 
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would travel to it early in the morning and return to their homes 

_by mid-afternoon the same day. They also washed their clothes 
in this river. 

This is what I was told by our brother, the erudite Muham- 

mad Kuma, who added that, nowadays, the distance to the river 

~ is two days by foot.* In reflecting upon this matter, there is 

_ reason to be surprised and ask oneself if the length of our days 

has diminished in some measure, or if the distance has become 


if they have become less vigorous.* Praise be to the One who 
arranges things as He sees fit! 

This observation reminds me of something of a similar 
nature that is mentioned by the author of a work entitled Khari- 
dat al-ajab* about the mountain of Serendib, a mountain that is 
situated at the far reaches of China, near the Indian Ocean: This 
is the mountain upon which Adam (May God bestow greetings 
upon him!) was first deposited. Now, the outline of Adam’s foot, 
which is still marked in the rock, measured some seventy spans _ 
in length; thus, in a single stride, Adam would have been able 
to travel from the mountain top to the ocean shore, which is a 
two days’ march from one to the other. Praise be to He who has 
diversified the qualities of all created beings! 

It is said that Malli encompasses a region of four hundred 
towns and that its soil {39} is extremely rich. Among the king- 
doms of the sovereigns of the world, only the lands of Syria 





it suffices, to give some idea of its wealth, to make reference to 
fans the gold mines and plantations of the gura,*° which can be found 







32 It is implied here: "between each of these two towns and the river". 
33 The author does not consider two more reasonable hypotheses: the 
location of the villages might have changed or the river might have 
a changed course. 
- 34 "The Pearl of Wonders." 
35 This is the name for kola nuts in several idioms of the Sudan and 
notably in Songhay. 
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greater, or if the men who walk today are smaller in stature, or. _~ 


surpass it in beauty. Its inhabitants are rich and live very well; ~~ 
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there and which have no parallel in all the Takrur, except in the 
land of the Bergo.*° 

The power of the emperor once extended from Bitou*” to 
Fankasso* and from Kaniaga*® to Singuilo,” 
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Benin, and which is widely used by Arab authors to refer to a region 


north of Togo, including a portion of the Gold-Coast. These are the 
inhabitants of Bergo who are named Berba or Bariba. 

This is apparently the name of a country that is also mentioned in 
the Ta'rikh al-stidan. In the Ta'rik al-stidan this region is described as 
being famous for its mines that exported gold through Timbuktu, as 
well for a celebrated jurist originally from Jenne, who belonged to the 
tribe of the Wangara. 

This probably refers to Kasso (or Khasso), which is north of the region 
of Diomboko and Koniakary, and which is situated on the right bank 
of the Senegal, northeast of Kayes. The Khiassonke or Kassonke of 


(the Kasso on this side of the right bank) and the second Fankasso (the 
Kasso of that side of the right bank). 

‘The name of Kaniaga is used in one province encompassing, among 
other towns, Damfa and Sosso, It is situated close to the half-way 
point between Wagadu (in the region of Gumbu) and Beledugu (in 
the region to the north of Bamako). But the river-dwellers of the Niger 
also use this name to refer to the cluster of lands once ruled by the 
Soninke, where many reside to this day, a territory including, besides 
Kaniaga, as it is properly called, Wagadu, Bakunu, Kingui (the region 
of Nioro and of Diara), Guidiume, Diafunu, and possibly even Gui- 
dimakha and Galam or Gadiago (the region of Bakel) elsewhere. The 
name of the later province is only a dialectical variant of the root word 
Kaniaga. This is the Kaniaga that the author refers to. 

This word may refer to the name of the Wolof country of the lower 
Senegal. It may also be one of the forms of the name that is used today 
for the Senegal River; in any event, there is good reason to compare 
this word with the name Sanana, which al-Bakri refers to as a land 
of horses, situated on two banks of a river. This place could only be 
Senegal since it is said to border the Atlantic Ocean; there is also 
reason to compare it with the word Isongan, which is used today by 
the Moors of Trarza for the Wolof bank of the lower Senegal. 


comprising the 


36 ‘This refers to Bergo or Borgu, which is situated north of modern-day * 


that is rich in kola and gold mines, and which is west of Bergo and ~ 


Kayes divide their country into two portions, calling the first Yankasso 
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8  Futa” and the lands of the Diara,” as 
‘ice acne who dwell there.“ 


This certainly refers to the Senegalese Futa or Futa-Toro. 


A well-known town that is situated not far to the northeast of Nioro, in the 


province of Kingui. The Ta‘ikh al-stidan spells this word in the same way. 
The ‘Arabs’ in question are actually Berbers. 


The names of the ancient towns of Malli that are mentioned here, 
‘ correspond with many other writings on the Mande panics from the 


‘thirteenth to mire at centuries. 


Chapter TIL 


THE KINGDOM OF 
KANIAGA OR KINGDOM — 
OF DIARA 


the kingdom of Kaniaga was always ruled by vassals of the 
emperor of Malli, who were appointed to govern over them, 
and who were chosen from among the Niahate.' It was only later. 


: ‘that the Diadie” came to power. At that time, the inhabitants of . 
| the Kaniaga ceased to obey the Malli-koi. Having fortified their 
6 pa over these lands, Bey killed the sel King and 


~ The Soninke family of the Niahate or Niakhate seems to have ruled 
over Kighni (in the district of Nioro), under the direct authority of a 
number of important sovereign states, including the empire of Malli 
towards the end of their rule, from around the eleventh said as until | 
towards the end of the thirteenth century. 
This may refer to Diadie or Niague Magan, who seems to hee been a 
leader of military expeditions that were based in Diara, during the years 
before the Niakhate dynasty was overthrown by the Diawara dynasty, - 
The name of aclan of sorts, who were related to the Soninke, and 
seemed to have ruled from the capital of Diara. They ruled over the 
cluster of lands referred to by the author as Kaniaga, from the en 
2 thirteenth gers = ag the middle of i pigeon ee 
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land. As the new dynasty took power, it expanded its authority 
over all the land and subjugated the smaller tribes. It made war 
_ with troops so numerous that it could call to order more than 


~ two thousand horsemen. 


In the land of Kaniaga, there was an important old town that 
had been built long ago at Diara, and that served as the capital: it 
was called Sain-Demba; it was the principle town for the people of 
Diafunu,* which was called Diafununke.° It existed from the time 


of the Kayamaga and came to ruin after the fall of the dynasty of . 


the Kayamaga, during the time of troubles that followed. 

It was after the destruction of the empire of the Kayamaga 
that Diara was established. One portion of the inhabitants of the 
old empire emigrated to Kussata; these are the people who are 
called Kussa.° The others went to Diara and were vanquished by 
the Kaniaga-faren,’ who seized their kingdom and subjugated the 
Arabs among them, including those at Fututi, Tichit, and Takanaka.* 

For the people of Kaniaga, the Fulani are the most vile and 
despicable of men. They believe that one single man from their 


land is worth more than ten Fulani. The tribute that they most - 


commonly impose on their vassals consists of horses. Their princes 
are also not held in high esteem like the sovereigns of other lands: 
their kings do not preside {40} with royal pomp and circumstance; 
they do not dress themselves in a kingly manner, nor do they wear 
a turban, sit upon royal carpet, nor wear more than a hat on their 


4 ‘The Diafunu is a province of the Sudanese Sahel that is situated or i 


between Guidimakha and Kingui. 

5 ‘This word means in Fulfulde “inhabitant of Diafunu." 

6 Kussa or Kussata is the name of a Soninke clan, or a clan of Soninke 
origin, who live mainly in the east of the Sahel, south of Masina. 

7 This refers to the "king of the Kaniaga" who, in this particular case, came 
to be the first prince of the dynasty of the Diawara; faren is a Mande 
word that means "chief" or "governor"; it entered into many languages 
of the Sudan in forms such as faren, fari, farima, farma, farba, etc. 

8  Fututi probably refers to the region called Aftut by the Moors, com- 

prising in particular the portion of Mauritania bordering Senegal; 

Tichit is a well-known town that is situated to the north of Diara and 

to the east of Tagant. 





heads. Most of the time, the king of this land stays seated in the 
midst of his courtesans, so that it is difficult to distinguish him 
from those who surround him. Despite the abundance of horses 
in his army, he himself owns no more than one horse. This is the » 
custom of these people, no matter how powerful his royal author- _ 
ity. He never leaves his palace to visit anyone: he leaves only for the ~ 
sake of jihad. He never goes into the mosque except to say prayers | 
during the main religious festivals. These people say that a prince 
is sufficiently glorified by the aura of his power and therefore has © 
no need of other adornment to enhance his authority. 

When the Kurmina-fari’ passed through the territory of © | 
Kaniaga to march against Téniedda,'° the king of Futa, the 
Kaniaga-faren was terrified at this disturbance, for he believed 
that the expedition was directed against him. He therefore sent 
gifts to the Kurmina-fari to make him feel welcomed. One can 
be certain that, as a result, quarrels and vivid discussions soon 
broke out between the king of Kaniaga and Teniedda, the king of 
the Futa, who swore to ruin the capital of his adversary and turn 
it into a desert. Hence, as Téniedda built up his army with even 
greater numbers of men and horses, the Kaniaga-faren called the 
Kan-fari'’ Amar to come to his aid, since it was on his account 
that Amar had made his expedition. 

At least, this is the first version that I heard of this affair. 
Much later, however, a person who was well-informed about 


9 The Kurmina-fari mentioned here was Amar, the brother of the Askiya 
al-hajj Muhammad. 


10 The person mentioned here was not really king of the Futa; he was a 


Fulani chief with an adopted son named Koli, who gained power over 
the Futa Senegalese at the beginning of the sixteenth century, found- 
ing a dynasty there that remained in power until around 1776. As for 
Téniedda, after having accompanied Koli on his march against the 
Futa, he went his own way and later resided in the province of Diara, 
where the Diawara reigned. He is known in Futa traditions under the 
name of Tenguella. 

11 This title is employed throughout the work as a synonym of Kurmina- 
fari and appears to be a-Mande word that means "first governor, chief — 
superior” (literally chief from above"). 
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Chapter IV 








MPIRE OF THE 
AYAMAGA 








li only truly established itself after the fall of 
a extending its rule over all the lands 
the last province. Before this time, the ruler 
= Of the Kayamaga's many vassals, one of 
—————_————————— 











e Wa’kuri language, is a manner of saying 
ee a ee ae ———~ihu meaning “gold” and maga “king”" 











ayamaga proposed by the author is not absolutely 
accurate that in the Soninke idiom "gold" is pro- 
Oe keane: (Dlural: kagnu or kanyu), janie. Hat WA ga Or, 
in spoken Mande languages, so that konye-maga or 
ne Kine OL thebold. or neste ofthe peanipe.o: 
as it is difficult to see how kanyu could become kaya, 
ESSSSSSSSSEEEEE>_— he following: fitst, all:local traditions use the: word 
he title of a dynasty, but for.a person who is called 
her is named Maga, Maghan, or Makka; hence this 
——_—  —  —  arious inflections—is widely employed as a man's 
ae western iudant tigally, tois sewn 
k of several brothers who came from the same father, 
ghan, who successively reigned over Wagadu: in the . . 
ES 1 (raclitions, these brothers are called Diabe-Maga, 
= SS ————————————— ee iar Maman igen iCcne nal tue cere 
SS Lemania and Wee weave: a, oe 
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The Kayamaga were actually powerful princes. I was told 
by a reputable person, a jurist and the gddi of Masina, the Alfa 
Ida al-Masini,’ that the Kayamaga are among the most ancient 
of sovereigns, as there were twenty among them who reigned 
before the coming of the Messenger of God (May God bestow 
his blessings upon him and grant to him salvation!). The name 
of their capital was Kumbi,’ which was a big town. Their dynasty 
collapsed during the first century of the hirja. | was told by an 
old one that Kanissa’ay,* the last of these princes, reigned at the 
time of the Messenger of God (May God bestow his blessings 
upon him and grant to him salvation!), dwelling in a town named 
Koronga where his mother lived. This town still exists and is 
even flourishing. 

It is said that he’ kept one thousand horses tied up inside 
his palace. It was an established custom that, if one of his horses 
died in the morning, another would replace it before nightfall. 
The same thing happened if one died in the night. None of his 
animals slept on any surface other than a mat, nor was any horse 
tied except with a rope of silk upon his neck and feet. Each horse 
had his own brass vessel into which he urinated. Each drop of 
urine passed neatly into this vessel, whether it was day or night. 
No manure could be seen under any of these horses. Each 6f 
them had three persons in attendance, who were seated nearby: 
the first one saw to it that the animal was fed, the second, that 
he had plenty to drink, while the third attended to his urine and 
carried out his manure. This is the story that was told to me by 
the shaykh Muhammad Tokado, son of the Mori Muhammad 


2 ‘This means “Ida native of Masina"; the name of this person could be 
read as Ida or Aida. 

3 The local traditions give the name of Kumbi for the first capital of the 
Kayamaga and place this town in Wagadu, north-east of what is now 
Gumbu, on the road from Gumbu to Nema and Walata. 

4 This refers to a place listed on maps by the name of Karonga, lying 
about 35 kilometers north of Gumbu. 


oO 


It remains unclear if the reference is to Kanissa‘ay or to a prince from 


the dynasty of the Kayamaga. 
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ibn ‘Abd al-Karim Fofana® (May God bestow his blessings ug 
him and grant to him salvation!). 

Every evening, the Kayamaga left his palace after {42} ni; 
fall to spend the evening in conversation with his subjects. But 
did not leave until one thousand fagots were first stacked bef 
his door, which were then lit from below, until they all burst i 
flames. This fire cleared off a space between the sky and the eat 
illuminating the whole town. Only then did the prince leave 
palace to take his seat upon a platform of red gold. I have he: 
some who tell this story say that it was not one thousand fag 
of wood that were burned, but one thousand pieces of lin 
Once he was seated, the prince ordered ten thousand meals 
be served, during which everyone ate except himself. When 
subjects finished their dinners, the prince arose and returned 
his home; however, all the others stayed seated until the fag 
were reduced to cinders; only then did they take their leave. T 
was the established custom. 

Much later, God destroyed the power of the Kayamaga 
gave authority over these great ones to the most despicable 
people. These new masters decimated the aristocracy and | 
to death the children of their kings, even cutting opening | 
wombs of their women to tear out the fetuses and kill them. 

There is no consensus about the tribe of these princes. I 
they belong to the Wa’kuri, like those who came before the 
or, to the Wangara, as some say? What is known is not relia 
or precise. According to the most reliable sources, they ca: 
from the Sanhadja,’ for they are referred to in their genealog 
by the term ‘Asko’o-Siba, which is the same as the surname Hi 


6 This is the name of a clan that is widely dispersed among the Sonir 
the Bambara, the Mandes, etc. 


The Arabic form of the word for the large Berber tribe of the Zena 
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in Sudanese arts.’ What is more certain is that they were not 
Blacks.’ God alone knows the truth, for these events happened a 
long time ago in lands that are very far from us; thus, it is impos- 
sible for historians of our time to speak with true certainty about 
them, or to narrate them in a manner obviating further specula- 
tion, for they have no ancient chronicles to rely upon. 


o 


om 


[he translation of this passage remains somewhat doubtful due to 
the ambiguity of the terms Asko'o-Suba and Ham. Very possibly, the 
first is a word that was borrowed from the Berber language, which 
is the basis of the author's case for linking the word Kayamaga to 
the Zenaga. There is no doubt that this word had the same meaning 
in Berber as the word Ham in Sudanese languages; the later means 
“animal” or "meat" in Songhay. There is a note, added in the margins 
of Manuscript C, stating that 'asko'o-Siba would mean the same thing 
as Zenaga "in the Sudanese language"; the same manuscript writes 
Humma in place of Ham. 

The Ta'rikh al-siddn, referring to the princes of the dynasty of the 
Kayamaga also states that they were of the white race, adding that no 
one knows their place of origin; the same work states that twenty-two 
reigned before the hijra and twenty-two reigned following the hijra, 
whereas the author states that only twenty reigned before the hijra 
and suggests that the last king of this dynasty was a contemporar) 
of Muhammad. According to contemporary traditions in the Sudan 
there existed before the hijra a dynasty of whites who ruled from a 
capital that could only have been Ghana, in the region of Waldta; this 
dynasty would have been overthrown—no doubt towards the eighth 
century—by Soninke Blacks who were once its subjects and vassal 

and who, after having risen to power, would have had to fight against 
the Almoravides during the eleventh century, eventually seeing thei 
states annexed in the thirteenth century, first, by the Soninke Empire 
of Sosso (Kaniaga to the south-east) and, later, by the Mande empir 

which established itself about this time (towards 1240), Local tradition 

differ from the account of the author in that, for him, the Kayamaga 
were white princes who resided at Wagadu, whereas, according to 
local traditions, the white princes were overthrown by the Kayamagea 

who was the King of Wagadu, and who moved his capital to Ghana, 


which was the former capital of the white dynasty that he oye rthvew 
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Chapter V 


HISTORY OF THE KINGS 
OF THE SONGHAY FROM 
THE DYNASTY OF THE 
SHI’S, ESPECIALLY OF 
SHI ‘ALI 


I is time now that we return to our subject, the biography 
the askiyas. We have dwelled upon these various personage 
following a path that deviated from our planned itinerary. The 
was nothing to be gained from this, considering that most of t 
tales we recounted are almost certainly not true. We ask forgiv 
ness from God the Most High. Lord, be praised and glorified 
profess that there is no other god but You. I beg Your forgivene: 
and I return unto You. 


| This vefere to Kankan Misa, the king of Kanidga and the Kayamage 





After the reign of the Shi? Bari-Dal-Yombo? came the reign 
of the Shi Madogo,* then the Shi Muhammad-Kukiya, the Shi 
Muhammad-Fari, the Shi Balmda’a, and the Shi Sulyaman-Dama,” 
who, according to some, was named Dandi. 

The Shi Sulyaman-Dama was the forefather of the inhabit- 
ants of the town of Arham.° It was he who vanquished the people 
from the province of Mima,’ pillaging their territory {43} and 
destroying their power. In earlier times, this province was a great 
kingdom with formidable powers, existing independently from 
the empire of Malli. There were twelve great chiefs from Mima, 
the main one being the Mima-kono.* The Tukifiri-soma’ was also 
one of the princes of Mima. In his presence, the king of Masina 
was required to hold himself at attention and pour dust on 


2 ‘This refers to the dynastic title written in the Ta'rikh al-sadan as Sunni; 
variants include sun, sin, tyin, etc. The dynasty of the shi or sunni was 
preceded by the dynasty of the zuwa. The shi ruled from Gao between 
1335 to 1493. Leo Africanus claimed that these two dynasties were 
3erber in origins. 

3 This prince would have ruled from Gao at the beginning of the fif- 
teenth century. 

4 Or Madao. 

5 The names of five of the six kings cited here can be found in the Ta'rikh 
al-siddn as Bukar-Dalla-Boyombo, Muhammad-Da'o, Muhammad- 
Kukiya, Muhammad-Far, and Sulayman-Dam. The list in the Ta'rikh 
al-sidan does not include the prince named Balma’a, but, by way 
of contrast, inserts Mar-Kirai between Bukar-Dalla-Boyombo and 
Muhammad-Dao and the four kings (Karbifo, Mar-Fai-Kolli-Djimo, 
Mar-Arkana, and Mar-Arandan) between Muhammad-Far and 
Sulayman-Dam. 

6 A town located around 30 kilometers east of Gundam, in Kissu. 

The name of the region on the left bank of the Niger between Masina 

and the great lakes. 

8 The etymology of this title is unknown, If it comes from the Mande 
language, it could mean "the center of Mima." 

9 ‘The etymology of this title is also unknown. The Tukifiri-soma refers 
to a representative of the autochthonous population of Mima. Doubt 
less, this is why the king of Masina honors him. Manuscript C writes 


Nukifiri 
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himself, as he swore a loyalty oath and lifted his boubou,”° whi 
was then draped around him. One can still see remnants of 
capital, which is now in ruins. The title of this prince has be 
preserved in our days, but the one who bears it now is debas 
and travels by foot, having no steed to carry him; his auth 
ity has disappeared, but his title remains intact (Glory be to t 
Eternal King!). To this day, the king of Masina regularly visits t 
person as a means of assuring his own happiness. He consu 
with him and asks him to pray for him. He climbs down from | 
steed to salute him and seeks him out at the site of his forn 
capital, which is now in ruins. 

The successor of Silman-Dama was the tyrant, the debauch: 
the cursed, the oppressor, the Shi ‘Ali,!! the last king of tl 
dynasty, who was a model of shameful conduct for his entoura: 
The Shi ‘Ali was always victorious, pillaging every land on whi 
he fixed his choice. Whenever he was present, his armies we 
never defeated or vanquished: they were always victorious. Fre 
Kanta’’ to Sibiridugu, his horses ran over all these lands, whe 
he made war on his own people. 

The meaning of this word shi is given in a text I saw tl 
was written by the hand of Mahmud,” one of our imams: “T 
meaning of shi,’ he states, “is Koi-banandi;'* in other words, t 
caliph of the sultan, his deputy or replacement.” 

The Shi ‘Ali was a tyrannical king. His heart was so hard tk 
he once threw a baby into a mortar and forced the mother 


10 The word "boubou" refers to the ample, flowing shirt in use in 1 


Sudan today 


11 This king, who was known by the name of the Shi or Sunni ‘Ali or 
Ber (in Songhay, this means "Ali the Great"), ruled from 1465 to 14: 
12 Ihe name of an ancient | ingdom. It was located at the same place 
the cont mporary province of Kebbi, which is situated to the east 
Dencdi, The land that lies between Kanta and Sibiridugu correspor 
to the valley of the Niger from the north of Benin towards the Se 


region 
LS Te Perna Wi que tion remains unknown. 
Id Ti the Sonphiay language, this expression can mean "replace the chi 
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grind it, even while the baby was still alive. The flesh was then 
fed to his horses. He was debauched and impious; in fact, one 


of the shaykhs of his time, who lived at Mori-Koira, was asked if 


this prince was a Muslim or an infidel. His actions were certainly 
those of an infidel though he made the profession of faith twice 
over and spoke as a man who was well-versed in the teachings 
of Islam. 

Let some of his most impious acts be known: this man would 
put jurists to death! He destroyed villages, burning the inhabit- 
ants in the flames! He inflicted all sorts of tortures on people. 
Sometimes he himself would light the fires to kill them. Some 
times {44} he immured his victims, leaving them to die while still 
alive, and sometimes he would cut open the womb of a living 
woman and rip out her fetus! In the end; his acts of cruelty, as 
well as those who served under him, were so numerous that it 
would be impossible to record them all in a single volume. 

He besieged the kingdom of the Songhay in the year 69 of the 
ninth century [September 3, 1464 - August 23, 1465], holding 
onto power for twenty-seven years, four months, and fifteen 
days, until the year 897 [November 4, 1491 - October 22, 1492]. 
I learned this from a work entitled Durar al-hisan fi akbar bad 
muluk al-siidan. The author of this work is Baba Goro ibn al-hajj 
Muhammad ibn al-hdjj al-Amin Gano."® 

‘The Shi ‘Ali had no enemies he hated as much as the Fulani. 
He could not look at a Fulani without killing him, even if he or 
she was under the protection of a family that was not Fulani. He 
accepted no Fulani councilors or magistrates in his cabinet. He 


15 The title of this work means something like "beautiful pearls from the 
history of a few of the kings of the Sudan." It has not yet been found. 
Muhammad ibn al-Amin Gant (or Kano), the father of the author of 
this work, is described in the 7a'rikh al-stiddn as having miraculously 
esc aped the massacres of the jurists of Timbuktu on October 20, 1593. 
Mahmud Ka'ti died around a month earlier. This work, which is cited 
again further on in the text, seems to have been written around the 


middle of the seventeenth century 
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decimated the tribe of the Sangare,’® leaving only a small fr: 
tion of these people alive, a fraction so tiny that they could all 
hidden in the shadow of a single tree. 

He enslaved Muslims of free condition and presented th: 
as gifts to other Muslims, pretending to be generous in doing 

The people of his era and his soldiers gave him the surname 
Dali as an honorary title, and each time a subordinate was su. 
moned, he would refer to the shi as: “Dali!” One of our frien 
Muhammad Wangara ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Sanitka al-Fular 
(God have mercy upon him!) told me that he had heard it said 
the Qadi ‘Abt al-Abbas Sidi Ahmad ibn Anda-Ag-Muhamm 
(God have mercy upon him!): “It is not licit to give this we 
as an honorary title to someone, for it means ‘the Most Hig] 
and should be reserved for the All-Powerful Master, who is G 
the Most High” The same is true of Dialinta—whoever s: 
“Dialinta” commits a fault—since this expression means “a sl: 
of the Master.” Those who use this word “master” in this set 
mean the shi” (The curses of God {45} be upon him!). As for t 
word dali, it is no longer used today, the expressions Kama-k« 
and Jenne-koi being used in its place. The preceding judgm«e 
is accepted by men of principle, as well as the talebs who a 
respect it. 


16 The name of a Fulani tribe; or a Fulani clan, which is also named B 
and which is referred to by the name of Sisse at Masina. 

17. That is to say, "Muhammad the Wangara,” son of 'Abd Allah, son 
Sanidka, the Fulani." 

18 Itis very likely that this was indeed the meaning of the word dali in 


Songhay language 


19 In the Songhay language today, the expression "slave of the mast 
can also be said as da-ditam 

1) ‘The autho hes to say that one referred to the slaves or servant: 
the ahi as the slaves of the master; this title, which was conferred 
the ahi, belonged only to God, who was called "the Most High." 


11 ‘The word-ending (kot) of this term means "chief" in Songhay; it « 
be applied to the cliel of Kama or Gama, a town located to the sou 
oan of Navalere, ov tothe chief of another village with an analog 
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This shi spent his entire reign on expeditions of war: he set 
up royal residences at Kukiya,” at Gao and at Kabara,** which 
was called Tila;” he set up still another at Wara” in the province 
of Dirma.”° This one was established in the vicinity of the town 
of Ankaba,”’ which faces the town of Diendiao;* but he dwelled 
in none of them. The shi’s who had come before him dwelled at 
Kukiya, but the villainous Shi ‘Ali was always on expeditions. 

At the beginning of his reign, he traveled to the town of Direi. 
[hen, hearing reports about the king of the Mossi, who was 
named Komdao,” he journeyed from Direi to confront him, at 
last overtaking him at Kobi,*® where his troops chased him as far 


2 Kukiya or Ginguia was the ancient capital of the Songhay; after the 
transfer of the capital to Gao (in the early eleventh century), Kukiya 
still served as a residence of the kings. Today, this town would be near 
the town of Bentia, around 150 kilometers downstream of Gao on the 
Niger. 

The port of Timbuktu on the Niger. 

Tila is a settlement on the outskirts of Kabara, to the east of this town. 
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Wara or Aure is situated on the right bank of the Niger (or Issa-Ber), 

twenty kilometers north of Lake Debo. 

26 ‘The Dirma is the province that lies between Issa-Ber and Bara-Issa, 
north of Lake Debo; the name is sometimes used for the entire region 
of the Niger between Jenne and Timbuktu. 

27 This refers to the village of Diankabe, which is situated on the Bara- 
Issa, east of Wara. 

28 A village on the left bank of the Niger (Issa-Ber), facing Wara. 


29 This refers to Nassere I or Nassodoba, who ruled over the Mossi of 


Yatenga from around 1475 to 1500, and who pillaged Walata in 1480. 
During his return to Walata in 1483, he was attacked by the Shi ‘Ali, 
according to the Tavrikh al-sudan. The Askiya Muhammad marched 
against Nassere in 1498. The word kom is an honorary title in the 
Mossi language; Komdao was perhaps an honorary title for Nassere. 
According to the author, the battle of Kobi would have taken place at 
the beginning of the reign of ‘Ali, before the march of the Mossi on 
Walata 

30. Probably at the village of Kobi, which is situated to the south of Lake 
Debo; it could, however, refer to Kobe, which is located between 
Korienza and Saralere, or, possibly, Kebbi, which is south of Lake 


Kor ensza 
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as the land of the Bambara.*! Komdao was able to save his ow 
life. He returned to his country and reestablished himself at h 
capital, which was named Argima.” 

The Shi ‘Ali returned upon the same route. He was accon 
panied by the Timbuktu-koi Muhammad Naddi,** the Askiy 
Muhammad* and the brother of the askiya, the Kurmina-fa 
Amar. Other members of his expedition included the chief « 
Timbuktu Muhammad Naddi, the Faren Afumba, Abt Bakr, 
and the Faren Uthman. 

When the month of Ramadan began, the Shi ‘Ali lived in th 
land of the Bambara. He performed the prayers for the celebré 
tion of the breaking of the fast at Kutte,*° and then returned t 
Kunia.*” From Kania, he made an expedition against Bisma, 


31 ‘That is to say, the territory of the Bambara which, in approaching fro1 
the north, begins around Jenne. 


This refers to the settlement of Yatenga; according to local tradition 

the king of this era resided at Sissamba, not far from Wahiguya to tl 

southwest. 

33. This person, who came from a Zenaga family that hailed fros 
Chinguetti (Adrar Mauritanian), was the chief or mayor of Timbukt 
(in Songhay, Timbuktu-koi) at the moment that the hegemony of th 
emperor of Malli ceased to be felt on this town (1433); he remaine 
in office under the reign of the Tuareg Sultan Akil, who was the rule 
of Timbuktu from 1433 to 1467. The Tarikh al-sidan records thi 
Muhammad Naddi died between the Shi ‘Ali's rise to power (1464 1 
1465) and his entry at Timbuktu (January 29 or 30, 1468): he mig} 
then have accompanied this prince on his return from the battle « 
Kobi, if one accepts the date of 1483 that is given for this battle in th 
lavrikh al-sidan 

34. ‘This refers to the person who was once king of the Songhay and wh 

then became one of the officers of the Shi 'Ali. 


45 Abd Bakr was either the father of the Askiya Muhammad, or one « 
the sona ol Sh | 

16 This wettlement would have been located on the right bank of the Ban 
not fav (eo bene 

\7 ‘This vefere to tina, the central location of Kinari on the right bank c 
ihe an ipatvean from Mopti 

8 TN Peters tea ohtet fram the mountainous region of the Tombo ¢ 
halve 
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whom he killed. Afterwards he traveled to Tamsa,”” where he 
stayed during the time of Ramadan. It was at Tamsa that he per- 
formed the prayers for the celebration.” After that, he marched 
in pursuit of the bidan" until the day he arrived at Da,” where 
he killed the Méddibo Wara.* After he left this place, he trav- 
eled to Fakiri;“ then he left Fakiri to return to Tamsa, where he 
stayed during Ramadan. It was at Tamsa that he performed the 
prayers for the celebration. He enslaved al-Mukhtar® at the town 
of Kikere*’ and made war on the inhabitants of Tondi.”” Then 
he went back in the direction of Sura-Bantamba.”* After that, he 
returned upon the same route to Gao, which is called Gao or 
GaoGao, depending upon one’s dialect. He stayed in this town 
during the time of Ramadan, where he performed the prayers for 
the celebration. 


39 Probably a settlement in the region around Bandiagara. 

40 In other words, one year had elapsed since the shi had pursued the 
emperor of Yatenga to the land of the Bambara. 

41 This name refers to a portion of the Fulani tribe, as will be clear later 
in the text. 

42 This refers to Da or De, a village situated between Bandiagara and 
Duentza. 

43 A Fulani marabout who is referred to as Wana in Manuscript C. 

44 The pronunciation of this word remains uncertain. It is probably 
related in some way to Fakara, a provirice on the left bank of the lower 
Niger, east of Niamey. 

45 The context makes it difficult to determine the identity of this person. 


46 This no doubt refers to Kikeré or Kikera to the north-northeast of 


Duentza. 

47 Tondi is a Songhay word that means "stone, rock, rocky mountain’; 
the escarpment of Hombori, which is east of Kikere, is often referred 
to by this term. 

48 ‘The Tavikh al-siddn mentions a country of this name as being:situ- 
ated “in Malli”; however, it does not refer to the Arabs upon whom 
the Askiya Dawud made war in 1570 with the help of some Tuaregs. 
In Songhay, the expression means "desert (Bantamba) of the Moors 
(Stira)" and loosely refers to the part of the Sahara that is situated to 
the north and north-west of Timbuktu. It is also commonly used for 


the road to Timbuktu and to mean, more simply, the north 
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Next the Shi ‘Ali sent the Askiya {46} Baghna to make an ex] 
dition against Tosko.”—Notice the use of this word askiya at 1 
time of the dynasty of the shi, which, as mentioned earlier in 1 
biography of the Askiya Muhammad, runs contrary to the gene 
opinion that the Askiya Muhammad was the first one who bx 
this title and embrace it as his name. This interesting exam: 
helps to clarify the origins of this name, as an honorary title for t 
dynasty’s rulers.**—Tosko routed the troops of the Askiya Bagh: 

The army of the Shi ‘Ali came next to the village of Mansur: 
The prince stayed at Mansura during the beginning of the mor 
of Ramadan. He performed the prayers for the celebration 
Kukiya before returning on the route to Gao, He then march 
at the head of his army on the road to Azauat.” This was 1 
moment of the expedition when the Askiya Baghna died. 
Shi ‘Ali then traveled the road towards Tasgo.”’ At the beginni 
of Ramadan, he stayed in the land of the Mossi at the town 
Nassere™ where he performed the prayers for the celebration. 


After that, he traveled along the river towards Lélo,®” whe 
he raised an enormous army that was put entirely under t 


49 ‘the text does not indicate whether or not this refers to an individu 
settlement, or a tribe. The Ta'rikh al-stidan cites two events at Tos 
one of which would have taken place in 1479 and the other in 1488 

50 According to the Ta’rikh al-stidan, Muhammad would have taken | 
title of askiya for himself as a matter of some irony: when the dau; 
ters of the Shi ‘Ali learned that the victor over their brother Bart v 
now master of the kingdom, they cried out "askiya," an express: 
which means in Songhay "he is not it": "a si kyi a" or “a si tyi’ wh 
means "he is not it" or "he will not be it." 


»1 ‘This could also be Mansur, a small village located on the outskirts 
Gao 

52 ‘This probably refers to Azauat or Azauad, a Saharan region t 
borders the northern part of the Niger and where Arabs and Tuar 
live 

3 Tis ineloar i ihis in the name ofa settlement or a province. 

vb ‘That ia, (he town where Nassere, the emperor of Yatenga, resided 

55 Manuseript © iidioates that this should be pronounced as Laolo. I 
(he Hae Of a setilenent that is situated on the Niger downstream 
Lonel 
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command of the Dendi-fari®® Afumba, who was then sent upon 
an expedition. The Hikoi*”’ Bukar was among those who served 
in this army.—As before, notice here the use of the term hikoi 
at this time, which runs contrary to the claims of the Songhay 
people, who say that it was first created at the time of the Askiya 
Muhammad. This example also helps to explain the use of the 
title of Hikoi, of which we will speak later in the biography of 
the Askiya Muhammad.—The Askiya Muhammad, who in those 


*’ was among those who served 


days bore the title of Tondi-farma, 
in this army, along with his brother Amar-Komdiago,” who was 
then the Kotalo-farma,® and the Faren Uthman. This expedition 
was made to help Muhammad-Koirao,°! who was commissioned 
to punish the Kankoi.© 

As for Shi ‘Ali, he returned to Gao but did not stay long, march- 


ing instead on Barkona,* the town that was the royal residence of 


56 This means "chief of Dendi"; the Dendi was a province in the middle 
of the land of the Songhay: this land is located on the lower Niger, 
between Niamey and the rapids of Busa. The title Dendi-fari was given 
to one of the main dignitaries of the court. 

57 In Songhay, this word means "chief of the pirogues, chief of the flo- 

tilla’; it was the title of one of the main dignitaries of the kingdom of 

Songhay. 

58 This means "chief or governor of the mountain." 

59 ‘This is the same person who is referred to elsewhere by the title of 

Kurmina-fari or of Kanfari Amar. 


2) 


his refers to the chief or governor of Kotalo; the province or settle- 
ment that is meant by this name remains unidentified. 
61 ‘This person was one of the dignitaries of the kingdom. 





62 ‘This refers to the enforced compensation resulting from a bodily 
injury of some sort. The compensation that is due as a result of murder 
is referred to by another name. As for the precise meaning of the 
word Kankoi, which is not certain, it evidently refers to the title of an 
officer who was possibly linked to the office of the Kanfari, which was 





instituted later by the Askiya Muhammad. The words koi and fari are 
nearly synonymous 


63 Asettlement of Yitenga 
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the Mossi-koi. He destroyed this town, imprisoning its inhabit 
ants, whom he later killed in a barbarous fashion. Next he directe 
an expedition against Moli,® but these people took flight, and h 
did not succeed in capturing them. He then returned with an enor 
mous and well-equipped army that was headed by the general, th 
Hikoi Yate, who was ordered to kill the Tenga-niama.® Once thi 
man was killed, the army returned to the side of the shi, who led 1 
to Kikere, where he captured the Mondyo Kunti. 

Then he outfitted {47} another army that was sent with th 
Dendi-fari Afumba, who was ordered to kill the bidan,” dwellin: 
in the town of Numa. The Faren Afumba also traveled to Dend 
sent there by the Shi ‘Ali to oversee an important matter, whil 
the Mondyo Wanki led the army back to the Shi ‘Ali. 

Once more he was on the march. During the month o 
Ramadan, he stayed at Da, where he performed the prayers fo 
the celebration, and where he once again returned en route t 
Jenne. The Mondyo Wanki, who was accompanied by the army 
arrived before him, at last meeting up with the shi at Jenne. H 
stayed at Jenne during the month of Ramadan, where he per 
formed the prayers for the celebration. He made war upon th 


64 In other words, the king of the Mossi; here as in the preceding pas 
sages, it does not refer to the ruler of the land of the Mossi, or the lan: 
of Ouagadougou, but the ruler of Yatenga. 

65 This probably refers to a Mossi village or tribe. 

66 ‘This expression refers to a high dignitary of the empire of Yatenga; th 
word tenga means "earth, soil, land" in More. 





67 Manuscripts A and B each include notes in the margins indicatin: 
that the biddn made up a portion of a Fulani tribe of the Senfatiri (B 
or Senfentir (A), The Ta’rikh al-stiddn also speaks of a Fulani trib 
by this name; the Shi Ali made an expedition against this tribe. On 
of the Pula en captured in the course of this raid was given i 
marviage to the tinam of Timbuktu: it was from this union that th 
maternal erandimother ot the father of Sa'di—the author of the Tarik 
al-audan m horn 

68 One ot the Wianiaeript ems to refer to Kama or Gama, which ma’ 
have been the tyue name-ol this settlement; Gama, which is south-eas 
ol Sapateve, tal fed iia vewion where the Pulani are numerous 
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people of Jenne and, for a second time, the people of Malli. Then, 
on the march once again, he transferred the Fulani whom he 
had taken as prisoners to GaoGao. During Ramadan he stayed 
at Diaku, performing the prayers for the celebration at Kanao. 
During the following Ramadan, he stayed at Kadyibi, where he 
performed the prayers for the celebration, For the Ramadan that 
followed, he stayed at Diarka, performing the prayers for the cel- 
ebration at Manti. Afterward, he headed back towards the river. 
During the time of Ramadan, he stayed at Moli, performing the 
prayers for the celebration at Yatolo. On the road once again, 
he returned to Gao, where he arrived at the time of Ramadan, 
performing the prayers for the celebration. 

On the second day of the month of Shawwal, he left Gao to 
travel to Tondi, where he engaged in battle with the local inhabit- 
ants. He set up his camp at Do,” where he stayed for one month. 

After learning that the Mossi-koi had returned towards 
Biru,”’ he left the people of his household at Direi and took off in 
pursuit of the Mossi-koi.’”’ Upon arriving at Sila,” he killed the 
Chief of Sila {48} and then resumed his journey until he reached 
Kanto. He stayed there during the month of Ramadan, perform- 
ing the prayers for the celebration at Sama.’? When the Mossi- 
koi as well arrived at Sama, he learned that the shi had taken his 
family and his goods. The Mossi-koi therefore followed upon the 
tracks of the Shi ‘Ali and at last caught up with him; however, 
once he saw his army, he was seized with fear and took flight. He 


69 ‘This may refer to the Lake Do, which is situated to the south-southeast 
of Timbuktu, at the Same elevation as Sarafere. 

70 This is the Sudanese name for the town of Walata. 

71 A marginal note in the Arab text indicates that this refers to the people 
of the house of the Mossi-koi. Another note seems to say that Direi 
was a village that was somehow linked to this ruler. 

72 There are several settlements with this name in the valley of the Niger, 
notably Sila or Sela, which is west-southwest of Jenne. 

73 One can read this as Sama, Same, Sami, or Samo. It may refer to one of 
the villages by the name of Sama that is situated near the Niger in the 
region of Segu-Sansanding; it may also refer to the provinee of SAma 


that is mentioned by al- Bakri as neighboring Walata 
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beat a quick retreat, journeying back along the same path—All 
this is taken from the book of my grandfather the Alfa Mahmu 
ibn al-hajj al-Mutawakkil,“* according to the notes written b 
one of his students.—Since the Shi ‘Ali had been followed fror 
Direi, the two adversaries clashed at Kobi.” 


4 This sentence, which was evidently written by the grandson « 
Mahmud Ka'ti, reveals that the preceding material was simply copie 
from the work of his grandfather. 

75 If one counts the number of times that the month of Ramadan occu 
from the rise of the Shi ‘Ali until the moment of his coming to Sam: 
thirteen or fourteen lunar years would have elapsed between these tw 
periods; if this prince's rise to power occurred in the year 869 of th 
hijra, it follows that he lived at Sama in the year 882-883; or, from 147 
to 1479. These dates Coordinate very well with the dates given in th 
Ta'rikh al-stiidan, which marks the arrival of the Emperor of the Mos: 
at Sama in 1477 and at Biru (Walata) in 1480, as well as the battle « 
Kobin in 1483. In the preceding narrative, there are some ambiguitie 
and contradictions that result from the fact that part of the accoun 
was written by the grandson while that the other was taken from th 
work of his grandfather. This is why the matter of Kobi is told two time 
over, the first seeming to place it at the beginning of the reign of the SI 
‘Ali, before his expedition against the Mossi at Walata, and the secon 
fifteen years later. It is possible that, in regards to the visit of the shi z 
Direi during the early days of his reign, the author gets ahead of himse 
in narrating the events. As for the present paragraph, one might inter 
pret it as follows: the Mossi marched on Walata, after having left th 
personal belongings and the family of their chief at Direi; the Shi ‘Al 
who happened to be near the crook of the Niger, followed upon thei 
tracks and came to the land of the Bambara after the departure of th 
Mossi, There, he put to death the chief of Sila to punish him for doin 
nothing to stop them; then, giving up the chase, he headed for Dire 


where he confiscated the goods of the Mossi and the family of thei 
chief, Meanwhile, the Mossi chief, having pillaged Walata, returned t 
his own lane he approached the Niger, he learned that the shi ha 
seived Nin foods anid lis family: he therefore hastened to the countet 


attack but Weoaime fearful when he saw the shi's vast army and the: 
retreated towards the south-east without stopping until he reache 
Divel, Tie alt hen took advantage of his enemy's disarray by pursu 
Hig Di aie vercoiniinig hin at Kobi, These events would haven take: 


plies aves i jlevlod al is thi ke ven years 
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In the year [8]73, the Shi ‘Ali pillaged the town of Timbuktu, 
which he entered on the fourth day of the month of Rajab [January 
18, 1469]. This is the same year that the very learned jurist, the 
Shaykh al-Islam, the reviver of true religion, the Qddi Abt Zina 
Mahmud ibn Umar ibn Muhammad Agit departed from Biru 
and returned to Timbuktu” (God have mercy upon him!). 

Let it be known that the shi rulers, the Askiya Muhammad, 
and the Mori Hawgaru, ancestor of the people of Mori-Koira 
and of the jurists from this settlement, descend from a common 
origin,” as do the people who bear the surname of Moi, such 
as the Moi-Da, Moi-Nanko, Moi-Haua, Moi-Ka, Moi-Firi, Moi- 
lasso, Moi-Goi, Moi-Yorko, and Moi-dia. The name of the town 
that they came from was Yara.”* All of those who dwell in this 
region are originally from western Wa’kuri and Wangara.” 
However, | have asked all the people whom I knew coming from 
Kaniaga, Bitu, Malli, Diafunu, etc., if they had heard of a tribe in 
their land named Moi-Ka or Moi-Nanko. All responded to me: 
“We have never seen or heard of any such tribe.” 

This villain—I mean, the Shi ‘Alii—was a prince, who was 
obeyed and respected. He was feared by his subjects because of 
his cruelty. 

During the time that he laid siege to Jenne, he sent a mes- 
senger to Timbuktu for he had heard that the inhabitants of 
Timbuktu had fled. {49} Those who came from Biru returned to 
Biru, while others fled to Fututi or Tichit, each seeking refuge 
in the land of his origin. He ordered his messenger to announce 
in a loud voice when he arrived at Timbuktu that the king, the 
shi, had decreed that none of his loyal subjects was permitted to 
spend the night anywhere but Haukiyi, on the other side of the 


76 ‘This man would have been only five years old at the time. Ahmad- 
Baba wrote his biography. 


77 This seems to contradict the view attributing a Berber origin to the 
shi. 

78 A marginal note adds: "Yara was destroyed a longtime ago." 

79 This refers to the western part of the land that is inhabited by the 
people of the Mande family (both Soninke and Mande) 
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river, and that all those who disobeyed this order would hav 
their throats cut.*° The messenger arrived at midday; the dru 
that he had brought with him was beaten, and the crowd gatl 
ered around him: “The king,’ he then said, “orders all of you 1 
relocate to Haukiyi”” Then unsheathing a sword and brandishir 
it by the hilt, he added: “This is the sword of the king. I have bee 
ordered to cut the throat of anyone who stays the night in th 
town.’ This is the story that was told by the narrator, as was tol 
to him by his master Muhammad-Baba ibn Yasuf.*! 

In a blink of the eye, all the town’s inhabitants fled. Some di 
not even take their supper that night, while others forgot to brin 
blankets for sleeping. There were those who fled on foot althoug 
they had horses at home, for they feared that the time it too 
to saddle them would slow them down. The greatest number « 
those who were weak and old spent the night at Ariboro* or < 
Dienta.* The rest crossed the river and spent the night on th 
other bank. The sun had still not set before Timbuktu was com 
pletely evacuated. Many of the townsfolk fled without botherin 
to close the doors of their houses. The only ones who stayed i 
the town were the sick, who had found no one to carry them, an 
the blind, who had no one to lead them. 

This should suffice for you to judge the wickedness of the SI 
‘Ali. Certainly, he was the worst of men, {50} and he was great! 
feared for his wickedness. As for me, I had difficulty believin 
that such a thing was even possible: I imagined that al-Hajjaj ib 
Yusuf himself, in spite of his love of spilling blood and cruelty t 


80 Hawklyi was the name ofa settlement or a region that was situated o 
the right bank of the Niger, facing Timbuktu. 

81 ‘This ia the cousin of the grandson of Mahmtd Ka'ti. 

82 In Matitineript t, he marginal note "Which in our time is called Har 
boro’ is Welded) avi or hari means "water" in Songhay. Hariboro i 
the nanie of the gen that neighbors Kabara 

83) Diente one tala ol the Niwer, not far from Timbuktu to the south 

8&4 An iitaiieue Miuialiin who is wicely celebrated for his cruelty, He live 
in the gerald hall otihe seventh century 
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all, had never acted in such an evil manner, nor had he ever given 
orders like those so meticulously observed in Timbuktu. 

The Shi ‘Ali hastened to attack Jenne, arriving at a village in 
the region named Shitai. The Karan, having learned that the Shi 
‘Ali was on the march against the Jenne-koi, cried out: “It will dis- 
honor me if I do not turn back a king who dares to march on this 
land to fight my master.” Consequently, he began amassing a large 
army, which he led into combat against the shi. He surprised the 
shi during the night, who countered his attack: a fight of bows 
and arrows ensued, which lasted until sun rise. The Kuran was 
defeated and fled with the rest of his army to al-Hajar.* 

When the shi came next to Kana,** the Tunkoi® sought to 
repel him as had the Karan, but he too was put to flight. The 
Soria™ also wanted to fight the shi and decided to march against 
him, but the shi attacked him at the head of a vast army and 
defeated him as he had the two other chiefs. During the night, 
the shi pushed on towards Jenne, while the Jenne-koi slept peace- 
fully on his royal bed, seemingly undisturbed by these events. 

Later, however, the Jenne-koi rode against the enemy at the 
head of a throng of soldiers too numerous to count. When the 
fight began, the battles raged on a daily basis for six months. 
According to the most trustworthy opinion, the Jenne-koi at 
that time was Komboro.® The Jenne-koi pulled back into town 
at nightfall and built a tata.°° When morning came, the river 


85. This means "land of the stones." This name is given by Arabs to the 
region of the escarpments of Bandiagara and Hombori. 


86 A settlement on the right bank of the Bani, to the west-southwest of 


Bandiagara and the north-northeast of Jenne. 
87 This probably refers to one of the military officers of the chief of Jenne. 
88 This title was no doubt given to an officer of the third rank, a subordi- 
nate of both the Karan and the Tunkoi. 
89 Or Gomboro; several chiefs of Jenne bore this name. 


90 Literally, "he made to build his wall"; this does not refer to a wall that 
encloses the entire town but rather a wall that encircles the residence 
of the chief, a customary form of architecture in the Sudan, The word 
for the enclose that circles the town is tata, which is used even today 
in this sense 
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overflowed, encircling the city with water that divided the tw« 
adversaries. The shi then laid siege to the town with the helj 
of four hundred pirogues, seeking to impede all who wished t 
leave or enter it. He made no truces with the inhabitants of Jenne 
before defeating them, forcing them all to submit. After breakin, 
through the town’s barriers, he occupied the house of the Jenne 
koi, fully intending to reside there, but he was chased away by 
vipers, serpents, and scorpions, who alone succeeded in forcin; 
him to withdraw. He then moved to a house that was south o 
the residence of the Jenne-koi and east of the Grand Mosque. Hs 
took possession of this house, where he left his followers and hi 
personal belongings before he returned to his own land.” In late 
years, this house belonged to the Askiya Muhammad. I saw wit 
my own eyes the ruins’of a wall that remained standing after hi 
demise.” {51} 

The ferocity of the Shi ‘Ali towards Muslims and his cruelt 
in all worldly things, as well as in matters of religion, made th 
hearts of the people overflow with sadness and worry. Deliver 
ance seemed beyond hope, for his reign had lasted so many year 
that it seemed as if these curses would never cease. However, th 
day of deliverance came at last, thanks to an impoverished hol 
man, whose daughter had been raped by the shi. 

When this unfortunate man came to lodge a complaint at th 
home of the prince, the shi swore that he would cast him int 
the fires if he did not depart from his presence at once, The mai 
left with tears in his eyes; then, raising his hands to the heaven 
and turning on the path towards Mecca, he cried out: “Oh m 
God! Oh Master! You who are near us! You who are the ruler o 


91 ‘The text does not make clear if this passage refers to the moment thz 
the Shi ‘Ali left from Jenne to return to Songhay lands, or if it refers t 
a trip that We made to Jenne at a later date, 

92 A marginal note of Manuscript A indicates that the ruins of this dwell 
ing were known Winder the name of Madugu, a word which means i 
the Maile langudwe “a royal palace.” Manuscript C inserts here a 


entive chapter on the Shi ‘Al, a chapter which can be found in th 
Li'vihh al sidan 
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all things! You who see, know, and hear all. I humbly beg you to 
crush this lustful and lewd creature. I implore You to break this 
perverse man, who has profited for so long from Your indiffer- 
ence, who, deluded by Your inaction, dares to trample upon a 
man of God! Hear my prayer and come to my aid! I beg You.’ 

This very day the shi was visited by two holy men who were 
descended from the Mori Hawgaru, ancestor of the people of 
Mori-Koira. One of them was named the Mori al-Sadiq, and the 
other was named the Mori Jeiba. They came to lodge a complaint 
of mistreatment against someone in his family; that is to say, 
the family of the Shi ‘Ali. When he saw these two men, the Shi 
‘Ali ordered that they be seized at once, placed in chains, and 
then conducted to an island and left to die: “Oh my God? cried 
one of them. “Protect us from this man! Make him perish this 
very instant!”—The other man then cried out, “And see that he 
perishes in a state of infidelity, not in a state of belief in Islam!” 
At this very instant, the shi, who was staying at a settlement in 
the land of al-Hajar that was named Konna®’ was unexpectedly 
struck dead by God. 


93 


When his soldiers were certain that he was dead, they buried 
him in a nearby tomb although the exact place remains unknown 
(The curses of God be upon him!). The next day while they were 
on the march, these soldiers buried him before any of the inhab- 
itants of this settlement had learned of his death. {52} 

After the death of the shi, some of his soldiers traveled to 
the island where the Mori al-Sadiq and the Mori Jeiba had been 
taken. They freed them from the shackles that bound their feet 
and helped them off the island. Glory to the One who dissolves 
all sorrows, who calms the afflicted, for whom all treasures may 
be found between a kaf and a niin. When He wishes something 


93 This may refer to Konna, a village loc ated to the south-east of Lake 
Debo, between the Bani and the mountainous escarpments; it may also 
refer to one other settlement in the same region. The Ta'rikh al-sudan 
states that the Shi ‘Ali died at the rapids of Koni, as he returned from 


his march on the Fulani of Gurma; that is, at the crook of the Niger 
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to be, He need only say kan (be) and the thing comes into being.’ 
This is how He causes the great ones to perish and delivers thos 
who are oppressed! 

The death of the Shi ‘Ali took place during the month o 
Muharram at the beginning of the year 898 of the hirja [Octobe 
23 - November 21, 1492].°° However, in the work entitled Dura 
al-hisan fi akhbdar bad mulak al-sidan, it is said that the deatl 
of Shi ‘Ali took place in the year 99 of the eighth century.” H 
reigned for a total of 27 years, 4 months, and 15 days.” 

His son Abu Bakr, who became the Shi Baru, had accompa 
nied the Shi ‘Ali on this expedition®® When the army returned te 
Bankei, it crowned Bara in the place of his father, on the secon: 
day of Rabi’ II [January 21, 1493]. This account, however, is con 
tradicted by the one given in the Durar al-hisdn, which state 
that the crowning of the Shi Bart took place at Diaga.” Yor 
might consult this work yourself. 


94. The Arab word kiin, which means "be" is written with the two letter 
kaf (k) and nan (n): the proverb in question states that all the treasure 
that God created may be found between the letters "k" and "n" of thi 
word. 

95 ‘The 15" day of Muharram 898 (November 6, 1492), according to th 
la'rikh al-siidan. 

96 This should be 799; it often happens that the scribes are not sufficientl 
attentive to the name of the century, following the initial number c 
the date: For instance, the name of the eighth century is given fo 
those years whenever the date begins with an 8. 


97 The Shi 'Ali, having ascended to the throne in 869 and having died i 
early 898, ruled for nearly 29 lunar years; the Ta'rikh al-suddn, whic 
records the same dates for his coronation and death, states that h 
ruled for "27 or 28 year 

98 ‘This refera to the expedition after which the Shi ‘Ali died. 

99 Pidga or laa it nin western Masina that is located on the arr 
ol the iver and thatl referred to as the dead branch of Diaga or Dik 
It ia unlikely (hat the son of the Shi'Ali would have been crowned a 


this location. This ie probably an error on the part of the scribe or th 
author The 7a yiAl af wien atutes that Aba Bakr was crowned as Sh 
at Dena, a eetilonient on the eht bank of the Niger between Buren 
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The Shaykh al-Islam, the Qadi Abt Zina Mahmtd ibn Umar 
ibn Muhammad Aqit (God have mercy upon him and bear 
witness to his goodness!) was born one year before the accession 
of the Shi!”; however, according to the words of our master Abu 
al-Abbas Ahmad-Baba ibn Ahmad ibn al-hajj Ahmad, recorded 
in his work entitled Kifayat al-muhtaj fi ma’rifat ma laisa fi 
d-dibdadj, this qadi was born in the year 868 [September 15, 1463 

September 2, 1464],'°! 

Ihe jurist, the Qddi Modibbo Qassim Dionkassi’” and 
Sidi Yahya al-Andalussi al-Tadelsi’* were among the principle 
savants and grand figures of the Takrar who died during the time 
of Shi ‘Ali. ‘The genealogy of Sidi Yahya al-Andalussi al-Tadelsi, 
which has been well established, is as follows: Sidi Yahya ibn ‘Abd 
al-Rahman ibn ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Za‘alebi ibn Yahya al-Bakkay 
ibn al-Hassan ibn ‘Ali ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn {53} ‘Abd al-Jabar ibn 
Temin ibn Hormoz ibn Hashim ibn Qassay ibn Yusuf ibn Yacha 
ibn Waerd ibn Battal ibn Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn Issa ibn 
Muhammad ibn al-Hassan ibn ‘Ali ibn Abt Taleb (God show 
him your kindness and help us profit from the favor that they all 
enjoy!). It is said that Sidi Yahya was invested with the power of 
a qadi. At least this is what I read in a manuscript written by the 
hand of a taleb. There were still others who died during the time 
of the Shi ‘Ali. 


100 This refers to the Shi ‘Ali. 

101 The Tarikh al-stidan also cites this work, referring to the celebrated 
writings of Ahmad-Babi, to verify the date of 869 for the accession of 
the Shi ‘Ali. As Ahmad-Baba was still young at the time of the death of 
Mahmud Ka'ti (1593, according to the Ta’rikh al-sidan), he could not 
have been a teacher of Ka'ti; it is therefore the grandson of Mahmud 
Ka'ti who speaks in this instance. 

102 The Ta'rikh al-stiddn refers to this person as having died four years 
before the Shi ‘Ali 

103 This celebrated person was the first imam of the Mosque of Timbuktu 
which still bears his name, and which was built by Muhammad-Naddi, 
better known as Sidi Yahya; the Ta'rikh al-siddn speaks at length of 


this holy man, who it records as having died in 868 (1463964) 
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Thus is was that Baru, the son of this prince, came to be 
invested with power. He had not reigned for more than fou 
months when the Askiya Muhammad ibn Abt Bakr, whose party 
was triumphant, received support from God against the Sh 
Baru, the second day of the month of Jumada I,'™ in a town callec 
Anfao.’” At this place, the two adversaries halted to gather theii 
soldiers. The meeting between Bart and the Askiya Muhammac 
took place the 24" day of the month of Jumada II,! which was 
a Monday. The battle was so violent and the fighting so bloody 
that everyone believed his final hour had come. The Dendi. 
fari Afumba, who was close to the shi and a man of the utmost 
bravery, threw himself into the river and perished there. As fo! 
the Askiya Muhammad, the Mansa!’ Kira, who was Bara-koi!® 
stood by his side, but no other king from the Takrur, nor from 
the Songhay,'” responded to his call: however, God (May He be 
praised!) granted victory to the Askiya Muhammad, while the 
Shi Bard fled to Diaga. 


104 This would be February 19, 1493, the precise lunar month, according 
to the date given by the author for the coronation of the Shi Bari. The 
four months in question should therefore be counted from the death 
of Shi ‘Ali rather than the investiture of Baru. 

105 The Tavikh al-sudan calls‘this settlement Ankoo and places it in the 
neighborhood of Gao. 

106 This would be April 12, 1493; the Tavrikh al-siidan describes twe 
battles between Bara and Muhammad that would have occurred at 
the same place, the first on the 2°4 day of Jumada I and the second on 
the 14" day of Jumada II. The 14" day of Jumada II began on a Monday 
and the 24" day on a Thursday; the correct date would therefore be 
the 14" day rather than the 24" day of Jumada II; that is to say, April 2, 
1493 

L07 ‘This is a term meaning "king" in the Mande language; as will be clear 
later, it waa the tithe of the chiefs of Bara. 

108 In Songhay, this meane “Chief of Bara." The Bara is a province that is 
situated to the parth of Lake Debo, on the right bank of the arm of the 
Niger whieh took ite name from him (the Bara-Issa or Bara River). 


109 ‘This vefeva to The weateen part of the Sudan, not the Nigerian Sudan, 
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All of this was reported by the Qddi Mahmud Ka'’ti ibn al-hajj 
al-Mutawakkil Ka’ti."”° 

Before the fight between them took place, the askiya first sent 
the advisor, the saintly and pious Muhammad Tulay, a sharif who 
is connected by genealogy to the Beni-Medas, to visit the Shi Bart 
and invite him to embrace Islam. The shi, who was staying in a 
town named Anfao, completely refused. As natural for a king, he 
feared for his sovereignty. Hard words were exchanged between 
them. ‘The situation became so grave that the shi contemplated 
putting this advisor to death; however, the will of Almighty God 
deterred him from his plan. The advisor then returned to the side 
of the Askiya Muhammad and informed him of the Shi Bart’s 
refusal, as well as his manner of conducting himself. 

Ihe Askia Muhammad then dispatched a second envoy to 
the Shi Bari. This time he sent his advisor, the pious and virtuous 
author of miracles and marvelous acts, the Alfa Salih Diawara, 
who was of Wa’kuri origin. {54} This man journeyed to visit the 
Shi Bart, to whom he transmitted the message of the prince; that 
is to say, the message of the Askiya Muhammad. But this only 
increased the insolence of the shi, as well as his obstinate resis- 
tance and pride; he was thus even harder in his reception of the 
second envoy than the first. 

At this time, more than ten ministers served the Shi Baru, 
including the Mansa Musa, who was Bara-koi and was thus a 
man of advanced age, as well as the father of ten children. Each of 
his ministers commanded a body of special troops. All remained 


111 


loyal to the Shi Bart except for the Mansa Kara,''! who stood 


by the side of the prince; that is to say, the Askiya Muhammad, 


110 The remaining pages of the present chapter, which are not included 
in Manuscripts A and B, were written by the elder Mahmud Ka'ti 
whereas a portion of the preceding pages (pages 48-54 in the original 
Arabic text) were prob ibly written by his grandson 


111 This was the one of the sons of the Mansa Masa 
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acknowledging him as sovereign. The Dirma-koi'”” Sat 
Taraton-koi,!™ the Bani-koi,'!® the Kara-koi,!!® the J 
and the other key ministers each commanded large ar 
remained loyal to the Shi Baru. 

One of his ministers, the Dirma-koi, who was m 
earlier, swore that it would be fitting to kill the advi 
Diawara, the messenger of the prince askiya, adding: “ 
not put this advisor to death, the askiya will continue se 
messengers to you: but if you put this one to death, t 
will stop sending them to you.” However, God preve 
plan from being executed. The shi addressed Salih Dia 
said: “Return to the side of the one who sent you. But i! 
messenger dares approach me, the blood of this messe 
be upon his head. Tell the askiya who sent you to prepai 
for war. Tell him that I do not accept his proposals, a 
never will? 

The advisor Salih Diawara therefore returned to th¢ 
the Prince and reported to him the words of the Shi Bar 
described to him the shi’s spirits and frame of mind, : 
the vigor with which he had refused to embrace Islam 

After Salih Diawara described to the askiya all thi 
seen in his interview with the Shi Bart, the prince asset 
council, which was composed of the ulemas, notables, a 
of his army. He consulted with them regarding the ap) 
course of action: To engage the Shi Bart in a fight or to 
a third envoy to him? All agreed that it was necessary 


112 This refers to the chief of Dirma, a province located betwet 
and Bara- Issa 

113 This word can be a proper name or title, meaning "the loi 
chief" in Sonwha 

114 This refers toa nel the other ministers of this provinces 
the province in question remains unknown; the reading of 
in other pvc ih hotoertain 

115 ‘This vefore to ie eliletol Wank that is to say, a province that 
bv the lanl between lenne ane Lake Debo 

116 The chet at tain of haradumu (or Kala), between Jenne ane 
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third messenger to the shi who might soften him through the use 
diplomacy. This was done in hopes that God would set him upon 
the right path and make him submit to Islam. 

This is how it came to pass that the askiya then sent me to 
the shi—myself, the humble believer, the Alfa Ka’ti. 1 went to 
see him in the town of Anfao, which is near Gao. I delivered to 
him the message. of the askiya, the prince of the believers, and I 
spoke to him with every possible courtesy, as I had been urged 
by the Askiya al-hajj Muhammad, the prince of the believers. I 
spoke to him with all due respect, hoping that God would set 
him upon the right path. But the shi vigorously refused and flew 
into a passion. He ordered the war drum to be beat upon the 
spot, As he began assembling his troops, he raged and stormed, 
trying to intimidate me, while I repeated’to myself the words of 
the poet: “By my death today I will assure the triumph of Islam 
for the faithful.’ 

All at once, his troops surrounded him like a mountain 
range. {55} They raised storms of dust that turned day into night 
and that were mirrored by their great cries. All swore that blood 
would flow in torrents. 

I then returned to the camp of the askiya and told him every- 
thing that had happened. The Askiya al-hdjj Muhammad, the 
prince of the believers, therefore began to make preparations 
for war, ordering the war drum to be:beaten and assembling his 
troops around him. His men swore that they would remain faith- 
ful to the death. 

Then he mounted his steed and, at the head of his victori- 
ous army, marched off in the direction of the Shi Bari. The two 
troops fought on Monday, the 24" day of the month of Jumada 
IJ. From the moment that the Askiya, the prince of the believers, 
sent his message to the Shi Bari, and the moment that the two 
armies met in battle, fifty two days had elapsed. 

A violent combat ensued between the two troops. God came 
to the aid of the askiya against the Shi Bard, who was put to flight 
by the soldiers of the askiya, and who suffered losses so terrible 
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that it seemed that all would perish, and that the end of the worl 
had come. The Dendi-fari Afumba, who was close to the Shi Bar 
and a man of great courage, threw himself into the river that da’ 
where he found death. 

As mentioned previously, the Mansa Kira, son of the Mans 
Musa, remained at the side of al-hajj Muhammad, but no othe 
king from Takrur, or from the Songhay, stood beside him excep 
for this one. 

After God put the troops of the Shi Bart to flight, the shi fle 
by himself to Ayoru,'”’ where he resided until his death, wherea 
the very fortunate and orthodox one™® seized power and becam 
the prince of the believers and the caliph of the Muslims. 

This is how God enabled the Askiya al-hajj Muhammad t 
inherit all the territory of the Shi Bard, land that extended fror 
Kanta to Sibiridugu, and how this prince came to be master c 
twenty four tribes, which were slaves of the shi, rather than fre 
men who had been reduced to slavery.'!” 

We will now enumerate the names of these tribes, Go 
willing. Three of them came from the pagan tribes of th 
Bambara. The first were related to the descendents of Diara Kor 
Bukar, whereas the second came from Ngaratibi, and the thir 
came from Kassambara. 

The Shi Bart inherited these tribes from his father the Sh 
‘Ali, who had inherited them in his turn from the Shi Sulayman 
Dama, referred to as Dandi by some. This shi inherited them fron 
the Shi Balma’a, who had inherited them from the Shi Muham 


117 Ayoru is located on the Niger at the Same elevation as the mouth c 
the Goruol, between Kukiya and Tillabery. A preceding passage indi 
cates that the Shi Bart took refuge at Diaga, which is less likely. | 
could be, however, that the Diadga referenced here was a settlemen 
that borders Ayoru 

118 This refers to the Askiya a/-/a/) Muhammad. 

119 The author wishes to say that these were tribes or castes of servil 
origin under the ale and then under the askiyas, but they were no 
noble teihes thal (he als ov thelr suecessors would have conquere 
ancl Lume Lite elaye 
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mad-Fari, who inherited them from the Shi Muhammad-Kukiya. 
‘This last shi inherited them from the Shi Madogo, who had taken 
them from the Malli-koi. 

These tribes became vassals under the authority of the Malli- 
koi, when his ancestors came to power, during the time of the 
first Malli-koi. Later, God destroyed the power of the Malli-koi 
to the advantage of the Shi Madogo, who ravaged the empire of 
the Malli-koi, placing the children of these twenty-four tribes in 
captivity and seizing their goods and property. 

As for the {56} three tribes mentioned earlier, they became 
domestic servants'”? of the Malli-koi. From the time that they 
belonged to the Malli-koi, the custom was that the men of these 
tribes were not permitted to marry, after the king had given 
40,000 coweries'*! to their prospective parents-in-law; this was 
done to prevent the women and children from buying back their 
freedom, In this way, they all remained the property of the Malli- 
koi, including their children. 

These three tribes came from a common originary stock, 
sharing the same father, who was named Bema Tasso, and the 
same mother, who was named Arbaa Kale; that is, all three 
brothers came from the same father and mother. A quarrel broke 
out between them due to a woman whom all three wished to 
marry, so they came to hate one another and no longer think of 
themselves as blood relations. They traced their origins back to 
Kassambara: their village, which is called Niani, belonged to the 
territory of Malli and was capital of the Malli-koi. 

From the time that these tribes became the property of the 
Malli-koi, they were compelled to present forty cubits worth 
of produce each year from the land that they tilled from every 
couple, both husband and wife. This tribute was required of them 


120 ‘Ihe Arabic word that is employed by the author, refers to the inher- 
ited goods possessed for many years by the same family, as well as the 
animals and slaves born in the same house. It is used to refer to the 
descendents of the slaves who were born in the house of the maste 
and were therefore part of the family's belongings 

121 These are small seashella (hat serve as money in the Sudan 
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until these tribes passed into the hands of the shi. At the time c 
the shi, from the first of these sovereigns who was their maste 
until the last, that is to say, until the time of the Shi ‘Ali, thi 
tribute was regulated in the following way: these people wer 
assembled together in groups of one hundred, men and wome: 
alike, as the shi measured two hundred cubits of soil for eac 
group. The people gathered together at the sound of the drum 
and flutes, tilling the earth for the shi by letting out cries lik 
those who labor to the sound of drums. When harvest time came 
the produce of these fields was divided between the soldiers 
the shi, and, if the harvest was worthless, he would impose a ta: 
upon the people and make them responsible for it. 

When the Askiya Muhammad became master of these tribes 
he regulated the required service in this way: each year, at th 
time of harvest, he sent a man from his entourage to evaluat 
the crops from the harvest. If someone could give ten measure 
of flour,” it was thus taken from them. If someone could giv 
twenty measures, it was also taken from them, and so on unti 
as many as thirty measures were taken, not going beyond thi 
number. This limit was never exceeded, even if the taxpaye 
could furnish one thousand measures. The Askiya Muhammax 
sOmetimes took children from these people as well, using then 
to buy horses. 

As for the fourth of the twenty four tribes that we hav 
spoken of here, this was the tribe named Tyindiketa, {57} a wore 
that means a “cutter of herbs” in the tongue of these people 
From the time of the Malli-koi until the time of the shi, thei 
required service consisted in cutting herbs for horses. Whe 
they passed into the hands of the Askiya Muhammad, he pre 
served this custom, for he found that they were skilled at carin; 
for horses. However, the Askiya Muhammad imposed a nev 
obligation upon them, ordering the adults to build pirogues. Th 


young boys who were employed as stablemen would use thes 


122 ‘This word Way lave he same meaning as the Songhay word fadda 


whieh atte iiienaiie ol ipproximately 120 liters 
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boats to transport horses.'*? The Askiya Muhammad also took 
some of the young boys from this tribe and required them to care 
for his horses at a place that he had found for them between Gao 
and Sibiridugu. 

The fifth tribe was the Zendji.’** Every Zendji from Kanta to 
Sibiridugu was required to. make an offering that was collected 
each year when the waters of the River were at their lowest. For 
those who were able to furnish it, this offering consisted of ten 
parcels of dried fish; for those who could furnish only nine, the 
number was nine; for those who could furnish only seven, the 
number was seven, and so on until the number was one for those 
who could furnish only one. Each gave according to his own 
means although the offering never exceeded ten parcels. 

Whenever anyone approached the prince to ask for a boat, 
he provided it, bringing a pirogue with his retinue to the people 
of each tribe, 

The Askiya Muhammad took all these people into his service, 
as well as those who were reserved for his house, authorizing no 
one else to employ them or to sell them. He reserved this right 
for himself and for his children, making only one exception in 
the case of the Husssani nobleman al-Saqalli, who descended 
from ‘Ali. When this sharif moved to Gao and dwelled there with 
the Askiya Muhammad, the askiya gave to him all the descen- 
dents of a Zendji named Faran-Taka;}? which numbered at this 
time 2,700.'*° The prince made this gift to the nobleman because 
he was one of the descendents of the Prophet (May God bestow 


123 This doubtlessly refers to the aquatic herb named burgu, which grows 
in the flooding zone of the Niger and serves as excellent fodder. 


124 It seems that the people to whom the author gives this name were 
mainly the fishers and boatsmen (the Kurtey, Sorko, Bozo, and 
Somono). 

125 This person, who remains legendary among the Songhay, was the son 
of the celebrated Faran, an ancestor for the clan of Sorko who still beat 


his name. 


126 In a preceding passage, the author already recounted this anecdote, 
but cited 1,700 de the number of ZAenjdi given to the sharif 
2 lhe Timbukth Chropieles 
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his blessings upon him and grant to him salvation!), and to shor 
him his affection. In the biography of the Askiya Muhammad, w 
will speak of this gift in greater detail, God willing, as well as th 
way in which these Zendji were divided, partly to this noblema 
and partly to others. 

The sixth tribe was made up of people, who are named Arb 
and who were employed by the prince as domestics and person: 
servants. Their girls were employed in the service of his wive 
They also farmed for him and for his children. The young peop! 
of the tribe escorted him into battle, marching before and afte 
him, both in war and in normal times. He employed them as h 
messengers for special missions. The people of this tribe worke 
exclusively in the service of the prince, which is why they did n¢ 
pay the normal taxes. 

The seventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, and eleventh tribes, whic 
were tribes from the blacksmiths, were the tribes of the Dian 
Tene, the Diam-W4li, the Sorobanna, [the Kome], and tl 
Samatseko.” These five tribes were descended from the san 
father. He was {58} a blacksmith and slave of the Christian 
who had escaped from the islands of the Atlantic Ocean befo: 
coming to Kukiya, the capital of the shi, during the time of tl 
Shi Muhammad-Fari. This slave, who was named Bukar, marri¢ 
a slave of Nana-Salam, the mother of the preceding shi. ‘Th 
slave, who was named Matabala, gave him five male childre 
Tene, who was thé father of the tribe of the Diam-Tene; Wa 
who was the father of the tribe of the Diam-Wali; Sorobann 
who was the father of the tribe of the Sorobanna; Kome, wl 
was the father of the tribe of the Kome; and Samatseko, who w 
the father of the tribe of the Samatseko. All of these tribes trace 
their genealogies through the lineage of their fathers. 

The father of these five children was a cruel man: he w 
obese, depraved, authoritarian, ignorant, tyrannical, and violer 


127 Baplior i the tert, (ie author lists the Kome as one of these tribes, b 
thie (vibe to inadvertently omitted here; that is, the author names o1 


four of ie five teil his Hame Kome appears again later in the te 
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He and his sons committed theft, highway robbery, assassina- 
tion, kidnapping, and plundering. Because of the complaints 
that had been made about them, the reigning shi of this time 
sent a small army against them. This army was ordered to kill the 
father and arrest the sons, who were also the shi’s slaves, as they 
were the sons of one of his slaves. The father was killed, and his 
five sons were brought before the shi, who sent them to different 
towns to prevent them from reuniting and resuming their life of 
crime. Each of them had numerous descendents. 

From the time of the shi until the time of the Askiya Muham- 
imac, the tribute of these five tribes was one hundred spears and 
one hundred arrows, provided by each family on a yearly basis. 

Lhe twelfth tribe of the Kurunkoi, which can be found from 
Gao to the town of Fani, originally came from Sdma,'** a land 
which borders their territory but is nonetheless remote from 


' "This tribe is one branch of the tribe of the Samatseko, 


them 
descending from the son of a daughter of Samatseko. 

In the biography of the Askiya Muhammad, we will speak at 
greater length of the rest of these twenty-four tribes, God willing, 
as those mentioned so far are only a small portion of them. 

During the year that these events occurred,’ the Askiya 
Muhammad was 50 years old; the Alfa Salih Diawara was 49 
years old; Muhammad Tulay was 26 years old; while I myself 
was a young man of 25 years.’*'! As for Mahmid ibn Umar ibn 
Muhammad Agit, he was 28 years old. 


128 This may refer to a province that is located between the high Niget 
and the valley of the Senegal 

129 The translation is uncertain; it is possible that there are pages missing 
from the manuscript 

130 This refers to the year 898 of the hijra (1492-1493), during which the 
Shi Barts was defeated by the Askiyva Muhammad 

131 This passage indicates that the year 1468 is the rough date of the birth 
of Mahmidid Ka'ti, the author of this history 
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Chapter VI 


BIOGRAPHY OF THE 
ASKIYA MUHAMMAD 


he following is the biography of the prince {59} of the belie 
ers, the sultan of the Muslims, the Askiya Aba-’Abd Allé 
Muhammad ibn Aba Bakr. 

His father’s family name was Arlam, and he was a member. 
the Silla! clan that is said to have come from Toro.’ His moth 
was named Kassey and was the daughter of the Ktra-koi* Buk: 
There are those who claim that the genealogy of his mother ci 
be traced to the descendents of Jabir ibn ‘Abd Allah, who is o1 
of the Ansar, but it would detract from our purpose to dwell t« 
long on the details of this matter.* 


1 One of the main Soninke clans. 
2 One of the provinces of the Senegalese Futa (the province of Podo 


where members of the Silla clan still reside, who also had relatives 
the region of Gao 

3 =" This meana "chief of the Kara"; Kira is the name of a large island « 
the Niger not far from Timbuktu. 

1 Manuseript | hich does not include the preceding sentenc 
instead offers the complete genealogy of the Kara-koi Bukar, whi 
is ad folle Huikar ibn ‘Ali ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Hassan ibn ‘Al 
al Rahman the ldeie ibn Ya'qab ibn Ishaq ibn Yasuf ibn al-Hassan il 

Abel al Aviv the Sufyan ibn Salih ibn Luai ibn Muhammad al-Yem« 
ibn Abo take thn All tbu Maad ibn Hassan ibn Elias 'Abd Allah i 
JAloiy don Atlee AMAL al Anant (May God be satisfied with him!" 





It would be difficult to enumerate his many virtues and quali- 
ties, such as his strong political skills, his good will towards his 
subjects, and his concern for the poor. It would be difficult to 
find his match from any ruler who came before him or after him. 
He had a warm regard for the ulemas, the saintly personages, 
and the talebs. Beyond the obligatory religious duties, he gave 
many alms and performed the highest acts of devotion. He was 
a man of the greatest intelligence and clairvoyance. Due to his 
great respect for the ulemas, he lavishly gave them slaves and 
riches, which both strengthened the interests of the Muslims 
ane encouraged them to submit to God and practice Islam. He 
reversed the scandalous innovations, inequities, and bloody cru- 
elties of the Shi ‘Ali. He built up religion on the most solid of 
foundations, All of those who could verify their rights to liberty 
were freed from slavery. The goods that the shi had confiscated 
were also returned to their rightful owners. By instituting the 
gadis and imams, he restored religion: May God repay him for 
his zeal in the name of Islam! He also named a gddi for Tim- 
buktu, a gddi for the town of Jenne and a qadi for every town in 
his territory that asked him for one, from Kanta to Sibiridugu. 

He once debarked at the town of Kabara, from whence he 
traveled {60} at the head of his army towards Sara-Bantamba. 
Preceded by his servant ‘Ali Fulan, he climbed upon his. steed 
and departed after the prayer of sunset, not bringing with him 
anyone other than this ‘Ali Fulan, who carried his sword. When 
he arrived at the place in Timbuktu where people still perform 
their prayers on the days of festival, he said to ‘Ali Fulan: “Do you 
know how to find the house of the Qddi Mahmtd ibn Umar?”— 
Certainly, responded ‘Ali.—“Then go to the home of this gddi;’ 
replied the Askiya, “and tell him that I am alone here, and that he 
should come see me by himself” He then tightened the reigns of 
his horse to calm it, as ‘Ali Fulan departed on this errand. 

‘Ali Fulan found the shaykh, that is, the Qddi Mahmiad, 
sitting in front of the door of his house, surrounded by various 
persons, as was his custom, When ‘Ali Fulan relayed the Askiya 
Muhammad's message, the yadi deferred at once to the invita 
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tion, only going inside his home to get his staff, so that he mig] 
walk with ‘Ali. He dismissed all those who wanted to accompar 
him and went by himself to the Askiya Muhammad. When 
arrived before the askiya, he saluted him and magnanimous 
lowered his hands. ‘Ali Fulan seized the nose-band of the hor: 
and led him away, as the prince had ordered him to make su 
that nothing disturbed them. 

After fully enacting the rites of civility and offering the 
greetings to one another, the askiya said to the qddi: “I have sei 
messengers to you with my instructions. Have you carried ot 
my orders in Timbuktu? No, you sent my messengers away 1 
prevent my orders from being executed. Did not the Malli-k 
once rule over Timbuktu?— Certainly, yes, responded the shayk 
He ruled over this town.—Was there not at his time a qddi | 
Timbuktu?—There certainly was, responded Mahmid.—Ai 
you better than this qddi, or was this gadi better than you?- 
He was better than me, and he was more accomplished.—D: 
this qdadi, replied the askiya, ever prevent the emperor of Ma 
from exercising his authority over Timbuktu?—No, he did n 
prevent him in any way.—The Tuareg, continued the askiya, wei 
they ever the masters of this town?—They certainly were.’>—W: 
there not during their time a qddi in Timbuktu?—There certain 
was. --Are you better than this gadi or was this qadi better tha 
you?—He was better than me, said the shaykh, and he was mo} 
accomplished.—Wasn’t the shi the next ruler over Timbuktu?- 
He certainly was the ruler over Timbuktu.°—Was there not ; 
this time a gdadi in the town?—There certainly was. Did he fe: 
God more than you or do you fear God. more than him? A: 
you more accomplished than him?—No, this man feared Gc 
more than me, and he was superior to me.—Did any of the: 
gadis prevent their sovereigns from exercising their authori 
over Timbuktu, {61} ov from executing their wishes or prohib 


5 ‘Thonbultu, after having been part of the empire of Malli from 1325 
1454, wae Oooupled by the Tuareg from 1433 - 1468. 
6 ‘The Shi All Gonguered Timbuktu in 1468 and annexed it to tl 
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tions, in raising taxes or in soliciting contributions?—They never 
impeded them in this way. They never set up obstacles to their 
desires.—Well then, replied the askiya, why is it that you prevent 
me from enacting my orders? Why is it that you set up obstacles? 
Why is it that, whenever I send my messengers with my orders 
to be obeyed, you turn them away, beat them, and order them to 
be run out of town? Why do you act in this way towards them?” 

To these words, the shaykh (God have mercy upon him!) 
responded: “Have you forgotten or do you merely pretend to 
forget the day when you came looking for me at my house, the 
day when you clutched at my feet and garments and said to me: ‘I 
have come to place myself under your protection and to entrust 
my well-being to you, so that you might save me from the fires 
of Hell, Help me! Hold me by the hand so that I do not fall into 
Hell, | entrust myself to you’ This is the reason why I run off 
your messengers and reject your orders.’—I have forgot it, by 
God! cried the askyia, but | remember now, and you are right. 
By God, you deserve to be rewarded, for you prevented a great 
misfortune. You are like a divine barrier keeping me from falling 
into the fires of Hell. I have irritated the Almighty God, but I ask 
pardon of Him, and I return unto Him. From this time forward, I 
will continue to entrust myself to you and cling to you. You do as 
you must, for God is on your side. Protect me always!” 

Then the askiya released the hand of the shaykh, took his 
leave of him, climbed back upon his steed and returned upon his 
way, joyous and satisfied. He made vows in hopes that the shaykh 
would live a long life, and that his own soul would be delivered 
unto God before the death of the shaykh (God have mercy on 
him!). 

If you reflect upon these words of the Askiya Muhammad, 
you will see that he was a man of pure heart, a man who believed 
in God and His prophet. These two men were such admirable 
figures! Glory be to God who raised them above ordinary men! It 
is to Him alone that they owe their virtues 
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The Askiya Muhammad had held power for two years anc 
five months at the time that the ninth century ended. It wa: 
during the last year of the century’ that he established contro 
over Diaga. Having taken 500 masons from this town, he brough 
400 of them to Gao for his personal use, including all their tools 
Their chief, at this time, was named Karamogho. He gave th 
remaining one hundred masons to his brother Amar-Komdiago 
{62} 

During the same year, Amar-Komdiago was invested witl 
the office of the Kan-fari*; he was the first to bear this title, whicl 
did not previously exist, whereas the titles of Balma’a’ and Ben 
gafarma” had existed from the time of the shi’s. 

In the course of the year 902" [September 9, 1496 - Augus 
29, 1497], the town of ‘endirma was built. The Askiya Muham 
mad ordered the Kan-fari to build a capital for him. Following th 
recommendations of the prince, Amar searched those region 


Literally, the text states "during this year"; it probably refers to the ye 

at the conclusion of the ninth century of the hijra; that is, the year 9C 

[October 2, 1494 - September 28, 1495]. The Tarikh al-sudan place 

the taking of Diaga at the end of the year 899. If Muhammad actual 

reigned for two years and five months at the end of the year 900, 

would make sense to date his rise to power at the end of the mont 

of Rajab 898; that is, around May 18, 1493. This date would conct 
well enough with the date assigned by the author to the victory of tl 

Askiya Muhammad over the Shi Baru (April 2 or April 12, 1493). 

8 The Kan-fari was the highest dignitary of the kingdom under tl 
askiya; his title may come from the Mande language, meaning "chi 
of the Summit." The author often gives to those who hold the office 
the Kan-fari the name of Kurmina-fari, the ruling of Kurmina beir 
subsumed into the duties of the Kan-fari. 

9 It seems that the Balmiaa \ something like a superintendent ov 
the kingdom, ‘The exact etymology of this title remains unknown; 
may come (ron the lande language 

10. ‘This word meane “wavernor of Benga or Binga’; that is, of the provin: 

located to the anat af Hare and Dirma, which ine ludes the lakes on t) 

Halt bank of ihe Niger. upatveam from limbultu 


1) Literally, “ii (ite year whieh was the year 902. 
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with islands,!” as well as those in the desert, and at last found 
Tendirma, a site that attracted him. This place was formerly 
inhabited by a community of Jews,’ from whom the remains of 
tombs and wells can still be found. When those in the retinue of 
Amar came upon these wells, which were then numbered at 333, 
both in the confines of the town and on the outskirts, and when 
they observed the manner in which the wells had been dug and 
arranged, they were extremely amazed. 

Here is what was reported to us by one of our contempo- 
raries who lived in Mori-Koira, the Mori al-Sadiq, son of the 
jurist Mori Mama, son of the jurist Mori Mamaka, son of the 
jurist Mori Hawearu. 

be told us that he had once heard his father, in conversation 
with men of his own age, say that he had heard his grandfather 
tell the following story. It was not on the order of the shi that the 
Jews had dug these wells, nor because they were very wealthy, but 
because they grew vegetables that they sold to the merchants at 
a good profit and because the water from these wells was better 
for their vegetables than the water from the river. Anyone who 
watered his vegetables with the water of the river did not get the 
same results. Their vegetables were also not as pleasing to eye as 
those which were irrigated with the water of the wells. This was 
the reason why the Jews had dug these wells. 

Some of these wells were 140 cubits in depth, while others 
reached 200 cubits, and still others reached only 60 to 100 cubits. 
Each time that the depth was lower than 60 cubits, the water did 
not suit the vegetables. {63} 

At this time, their town was so spread out that some of the 
inhabitants were forced to begin walking immediately after their 
noon lunch, if they needed to wash their clothes, They would 
bring their dinners with them for that night and walk at a brisk 
pace until the time of sunset, or close to it, only to get to the place 
where they could wash their clothes. Others needed to walk only 


12. In other words, the lake region 


13 "Beni-Israel” in the text 
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about twenty steps beyond the walls of their house to get to th 
edge of the water.’* 

At this time, seven princes ruled over this town, who wer 
descendents from Jewish kings, namely Jebrut ibn Hisham 
Dzul’yemen ibn ‘Abd al-Hakim, Zayr’’ ibn Salaam, ‘Abd al-Lati 
ibn Sulayman, Malik ibn Ayyib, Fadl ibn Mizar and Ghalib ibt 
Yusuf. Each of them commanded a large army, and each prince 
was assigned his own well, both for himselfand his army. Whoeve 
mistakenly drew from the wells to irrigate his vegetables witl 
water from a well belonging to another prince was required t 
compensate the prince who was the rightful owner of the well 
whether the mistake had been made by a free man or a slave 
Each prince commanded 12,000 horsemen; as for his militia, tha 
is, those who marched’on foot, they were too numerous to coun 
or tally by census. 

Here is how they dug the wells: Not long after they ha 
begun to sink a well and dig out the earth, they laid the walls witl 
clay and stones; then they brought in fagots of wood like thos 
from the tieber-tieber!® and placed them in the wells. Next the 
brought in jars of bulanga,’” which they poured over all thes 
materials, and then they lit.a fire: the material then combustec 
producing what looked like a glaze coating.’* All of this was lef 
to cool down before pouring water on it from above. One the 
dug out what remained of the cinders that were still inside th 
wells, leaving a small portion behind. The building of these well 
exacted a considerable cost, but, within all the Takrur, there wer 
no vegetables comparable to those from this town. 

This was the story that was told to us. 


14 The author evidently wishes to say that the town extends from tt 


shore of the water about a half-day's march away from the river. 
15 Or Zaye 
16 The name of (his Wee seems to belong to the Songhay language’ an 
con mean “big foot big foot" in this idiom. 
17 Tlvtw te the he 
18 [tte tileely that (he etanes used by masons to build the walls containg 


Widhay Hare for i oll or karite butter, 


the valeral ob ion 
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Meanwhile Amar had arrived at this place with the intention 
of founding Tendirma. This town was given this name because, 
at the time of his arrival, the Kan-fari found no one who lived 
there with the exception of a sole Sorko, named Tendi, who was 
married to a woman {64} named Marma: the names of these two 
individuals were joined together to form the name of the town, 
which is composed of the words Tendi and Marma.” 

When Amar-Komadiago came across this Sorko, he asked 
him what it was that had him brought there; then he asked him: 
“What is your name and which tribe do you belong to?” The 
man responded to him with these words: “My name is Tissiman, 
but my children who are here call me Tendi because they have 
heard their mother use this name.” As for my tribe, I am from 
the Zendji of Tembo, which is an island’situated between Gao 
and Dendi” Now, at this time, his children numbered eighteen, 
of whom eleven were girls and seven were boys. 

Amar next asked him if the Zendji of Tembo were free or 
slaves. The man responded: “They are not free men; they are 
slaves of the sharif Milay Ahmad, who lives in the town of 
Marrakesh.”! 

“How many years have you lived here?” Amar asked him.— 
For thirty-five years, he responded. All my children who are here 
were born in this place, except the oldest, Ayesh-Tissim.—Did 
you find anyone here when you first came to this place?—I found 
only an old slave here, responded the Sorko, a man very advanced 
in years, whose hair was so white it seemed red, and who was 


19 Some claim that the word Tendirma is of Berber origin and give it the 
etymology ten-Dirma or "the place of the Dirma". A large number of 
settlements in the Sddin bear the name of Tendirma or Tindirima, 
which means in Mande “on the small hill 

20 Tendi or Tindi can be a surname that means in Songhay "the heavy," o1 
in Mande "the hill 

21 The prince who reigned al Marrakesh at this time (the end of the 
fifteen century) was the Merinde Sultan Malady Atmad, who su 
ceeded Mildy Said around INY5 and preceded Mildy aleNasset 
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the last survivor among the Jewish people.” I stayed with hin 
here for three years before he died in my arms.—Did you eve 
ask him anything about this town? asked Amar.—Yes, responde: 
the Sorko. I asked him what kind of food he ate; I asked hin 
the name of the town, what it was called. He told me that th 
name of the town was Bako, like his own proper name, that th 
name of the neighboring lake was Fati”’ and that Fati was the firs 
name of this town. He also told me that a slave who was a kin 
of djinn and who had been freed by his master brought food t 
him whenever he was hungry. He told me many other things tha 
| have partly forgotten.’ 

During this time, Tissiman offered hospitality to Aman 
serving him fresh fish to eat {65} and opening his house to him 
Amar and his entourage stayed for nine days, eating fish unti 
they were completely full. 

The construction of the capital of the Kan-fari was ther 
begun. From research made into the history and chronolog 
of this era, we have concluded that this event occurred in th 
year 902 [September 2, 1496 - August 29, 1497]. The number o 
masons that were employed at the beginning was exactly 100 
They were supervised by a man named Wahab Bari.” 

‘The construction had been going on for twenty-five day: 
when a messenger arrived for Amar, ordering him to report to th 
Askiya Muhammad. As the walls of the palace of Amar were stil 
not finished, the Askiya Muhammad commanded the Balma’ 
Muhammad-Korei” and the Bengafarma Ali-Kindiankangai t 
go to Tendirma and oversee the construction of the walls of thi: 
palace. Those who were charged with this work were Armayizz 


2 Literally, (his means “who was one of those remaining from the troop: 
of the Went larvel 

3 Lake Pat enipties out tite the Niger at Tendirma 

4 ‘The word bart Wee iiason! in the Mande language 

In Sonal, “Mulia the white" or "Muhammad of the clear hue 
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and his brother the Barkoi* Bukar the Zaghrani, both sons of the 
Dendi-fari. 

In the meantime, the Kan-fari hastened to Gao to meet his 
brother, who authorized him to rule in his place as regent of the 
kingdom. Then the Askiya Muhammad began his preparations 
to perform the Adjj, and to visit the sacred abode of God, the 
tomb of the Prophet (Grant to him salvation!), and the tombs of 
his companions (May God be'satisfied with them!). He gathered 
together the necessary money and equipment for the voyage, 
sending dispatches throughout his territory to bring him food 
rations and other provisions. Then he set off on his hadj during 
the month of Safar in the year 903 [September 29 - October 27, 
1497), after having first taken 300,000 pieces of gold, which was 
drawn from the treasury of the Shi ‘Ali, and deposited it in the 
home of the honest kKhatib** Umar, who kept watch over it. The 


6 ‘This title seems to mean in Songhay "chief of exchange." It designates 
a sort of minister of commerce, unless one prefers to read this as Bari- 
"One might be 


koi; that is, "chief of the horses" or "chief of the cavalry. 
tempted to imagine that the Mande word bari means "mason," but it is 
not likely that this word entered into the Songhay language; moreover, 
the employment of the suffix koi indicates that it was somehow con- 
nected toa Songhay word. 

The year is indicated only in Manuscripts A and B, which do not 
include either the preceding or following passage, instead replacing 
them with this single paragraph: "During the third year of the tenth 
century of the hijra, the Askiya Muhammad set off to take the hajj, 
bringing with him the Bara-koi, that is, the Mansa Kara. Those who left 
with the askiya included Yayi Kato Wakara and the white chiefs (korei) 


N 
~I 


of whom there were four; all four were members of his. entourage; 
among these companions on the hdjj, there were also eight hundred 
men and seven jurists from his capital, He ordered his brother, the 
Kan-fari Amar, to come to Gao and serve in his absence, conferring on 
him the office of lieutenant of the kingdom; this was done before the 
construction of the walls of the palace of the Kan-fari Amar; he had 
also commanded the Balmé'a Muhammad-Korei and the Benga-farma 
Ali-Kindankangai to go to ‘Tendirma..." The text continues uatil the 


words ",,.son of the Dendi- lari 
28 In Arabic, this word refers to the one who gave the sermon during the 


main prayers on Priely 
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vast amount of money that remained in the palace of the shi wa 
buried in the ground or hidden in coffers. 

He brought with him eight hundred men from his arm: 
including his son the Askiya Musa, the Hu-kokorei-koi” ‘A 
Fulan, Yayi Kato Wakara, the white chiefs,*® who numbered fou 
and who were all members of his retinue, as well as the Mans 
Kura ibn Musa, who was Bara-koi and whom the Askiya Muham 
mad had authorized to rule over the province of Fara at the tim 
that God had helped him to triumph over the Shi Baru. 

In addition to these, he brought with him seven jurists fror 
his capital, who were as follows: the Alfa Salih Diawara, the: 
the Mori Muhammad Hawgaru, who was at that time an ol 
man of many years, then the Alfa Muhammad Tulay, then Gao 
Zakariyya, whose tribal surname came from Sanafa,* then th 
Mori Muhammad, whose tribal surname came from Tenenkt 
then the Qddi Mahmid Niedobogho” and finally myself; that i: 
Mahmud Ka'ti. 

The story of his voyage contains marvelous things that dem 
onstrated before our eyes the favor that God bestowed upon thi 
prince, but also the two jurists, the Alfa Salih Diawara and th 
Alfa Muhammad Tulay. 

One day as he journeyed with his entourage, he came to ai 
enormous oasis, {66} which was located between Alexandri 
and Cairo and spent the night there with his troops. At the hou 
of midnight, the Alfa Salih Diawara, who went out by himse: 
to perform nonobligatory prayers at a remote spot, suddenl 
heard the sound of a raised voice. He walked towards the voice 
and when he reached it, he saw lamps that were surrounde 
by talebs, belonging to the race of the djinn, who recited th 


29 In Songhay, this word means "chief of the eunuchs of the palace." 

30 This may veler to the chiels of a portion of the Tuareg; the word kore 
means “white” ii Songliay, but it also means "neighborhood"; it coul 
therefore mean “ohlels of the neighborhood." 

31 ‘Thin ta to aay, “Sakarlyya of Gao, who was given this name because h 
wis originally froin Sanala 


2 Or" Niandahowhe 
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Qur'an. Having skirted around the assembly, he discovered that 
they were the companions of the djinn Chamhartch who had 
returned with him from the hdjj. The djinn Chamhartch sat in 
their midst while the talebs of the race of the djinn faced him and 
recited the Qur’an. The Alfa Salih Diawara walked on the path 
towards Chamhartch, and, when he reached him, he welcomed 
him as a Muslim and gave him his hand. Then the rest of those 
gathered also greeted the Alfa and took his hand. 

Ihe Alfa Muhammad Tulay, who heard the raised voices 
from this gathering, went out as well to perform nonobligatory 
prayers, Recognizing the voice of the Alfa Salih Diawara among 
those gathered, he feared that the Alfa had quarreled with 
someone from the retinue of the Askiya Muhammad, so he has- 
tened towards them. When he reached them, he recognized the 
entourage of the djinn Chamhartch and the Alfa Salih Diawara, 
who stood next to Chamhartch and asked him questions. As he 
approached, he greeted Chamhartich and his companions and 
sat down to speak with them. 

As they spoke, Musa, who was the son of the Alfa Salih 
Diawara, came outside in his turn. At this time, he was an infant 
of six years. He heard the voice of his father and walked towards 
the place from whence it came. When he arrived at the gath- 
ering, he recognized his father and the Alfa Muhammad. Tulay 
among the gathering of the djinn, the entourage of the djinn 
Chamhartch. He then sat down next to his father. 

At this moment Chamhartch spoke to the two jurists and 
said to them: “Who are you?”—We are members of the entou- 
rage of the prince of the believers, the Askiya Muhammad, they 
responded. He left his home to take the /djj, and we have accom- 
panied him with the same objective.” Chamhartch therefore 
welcomed Salih Diawara and said: “The Askiya Muhammad is 
a holy man. I heard the Prophet (May God bestow his blessings 
upon him and grant to him salvation!) say that there would be 
twelve caliphs, all from the Quraysh, and I think that the Askiya 
Muhammad is one of them, Ten of them have already come; two 


more remain, and haia no doubt the eleventh. As for the last one, 
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he will come sometime in the thirteenth century.” The Prophe 
(May God bestow his blessings upon him and grant to him salva 
tion!) told me that I would live until the ninth century,” and tha 
I would be the contemporary of the eleventh caliph, who woul 
come to judge between the djinn and men. He also told me tha 
I should expect to die at this time—You have therefore seen th 
Prophet (May God bestow his blessings upon him and {67} gran 
to him salvation!)? they asked him.—Yes, he responded, and 

received these glad tidings from him.” This good news filled th 
jurists with joy. 

In the midst of this meeting, a djinn who was a slave appeare: 
before the jurists and said to them: “One of your shepherds struc 
a young servant who was with us, and now he has lost conscious 
ness. We therefore submit our legal grievance against you.—Th 
jurist Alfa Salih Diawara cried out, how could one of our shep 
herds knowingly hit one of your servants, since all of you ar 
invisible to us?—The young servant, replied the slave, had take: 
the form of a serpent.” Then Chamharitch, who was chief of th 
djinn, took the floor and said: “The blood of one who leaves hi 
original shape and is metamorphosed cannot be avenged.’ 

The jurists then arose,:took their leave of the djinn, an 
returned to join their traveling companions. 

The caravan had spent two nights in this place when one o 
the travelers died, who was named Muhammad, Koi-idie fron 
the Songhay*; he had been a member of the entourage of th 
shi and was guilty of many inequities. As those gathered took uj 
their places in rows to perform prayers for the deceased, Mus 
the son of the Alfa Salih, stood among them, and the divine favo 


33. The thirteenth century of the hijra is equivalent to the years 1786 t 
L883 

4 In other words, until (he end of the century which had just concludec 
considering that the Askiva Muhammad departed for the hajj in 90 
of the Wiles 

5 ‘Thin media a piiice of a voyal family of the Songhay"; in Songhay 
the term Woltdlie eae “non of the chief" and is given to those wh 
deacened fend the Wielivenoue kings of the land 
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that had been bestowed upon him was manifest before our eyes, 
From his place next to his father, he said to him, “Oh my father, 
I see angels carrying the dead in our midst! He is as close to our 
hands as a stretcher is long!” Now no one else could see this 
vision except for the young boy, so his father hastened to say to 
him: “Hush, my little one!” It was thus obvious that, in spite of his 
age, that the boy had the gift of second sight. 

The next day, God’s favor made itself manifest on behalf of 
our master and friend, the one whose lips moved ceaselessly 
reciting his prayers, the eminent, pious, devout, ascetic, friend 
of God the Most High, the faithful jurist, the Alfa Salih Diawara, 
as well as the one who modeled himself after him. It also made 
itself manifest on behalf of the Hussani sharif and jurist who was 
versed in lexicology, morphology, and syntax, and who possessed 
a profound knowledge of all things related to the companions 
of the Prophet, the friend of God the Most High, Muhammad 
Tulay. He was also versed in things that pertained to the Askiya 
Muhammad, the equitable imam, the father of the orphans and 
the protector of widows, the poor and the weak, as well as the 
wise. 

Concerning the Alfa Salih Diawara, here is how God's favor 
towards him became manifest to us: We had journeyed from the 
place of the encounter with the djinn and had been obliged to 
march for three days when, on the third day, a wind blew that 
was so hot and violent that only the most faithful among those 
in the caravan maintained hope of escaping death. The water in 
the water skins dried up to the point. where not a single drop 
remained. The thirst for everyone became so acute that it caused 
more suffering than the wind. The skins were opened, but nothing 
was found inside, adding to the general despair. 


When the caravan were forced to halt because of the violence 


of the wind, the Askiya Muhammad, prince of the believers, 
ordered one of his servants, who Was named Fara Diallo, to seek 
out this wise man, the Alfa Salih Diawara, and ask him to make 
a prayer to God in the sacred name of the Prophet (May God 
bestow his blessings wpan hin and grant to him salvation!) to 
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help us find water. But the alfa harshly rebuked {68} the servant 
telling him that the sacred name of the Prophet (May God bestow 
his blessings upon him and grant to him salvation!) was toc 
exalted to be invoked on behalf of material things: “ You shoul¢ 
ask instead, he said, to say a prayer in the name of our commor 
objective, which is why we sinners now find ourselves in danger: 
Thus, after arising early in the morning, he faced in the directior 
of Mecca and cried out: “Oh my God, we are dying of thirst. You 
know our situation better than anyone since You know all thing: 
that are hidden as well as all things that are manifest.’ He hac 
not finished speaking these words when we heard the rumblin; 
of thunder, and as the rain began to fall on us. We quenchec 
our thirst. We watered all our animals; we bathed ourselves anc 
washed our clothes, remaining for two days in this place, as the 
water formed’a river the size of one hundred spears. 

In the meantime, the Askiya Muhammad handed out date; 
to the people of his caravan, as was his custom. He gave then 
to everyone but neglected the Alfa Muhammad Tulay. In fact 
the Alfa Muhammad Tulay felt terrible sorrow, but he did no 
give this appearance to anyone. Some members of the caravat 
imagined that his neglect was premeditated, whereas other 
said that the Askiya Muhammad had merely forgotten. As fo 
those in the tent of the Alfa Muhammad Tulay, they wept, anc 
some even murmured against the Askiya Muhammad. As thes 
diverse sentiments’ caused turmoil in the caravan, a white came 
was spotted from the east, carrying a heavy load of dates. H 
walked through the crowd and veered in the direction of the ten 
of the Alfa Muhammad Tulay. After his arrival, the camel thet 
dropped the load of dates at the feet of the alfa, before returnin; 
in the direction from whence he was come. The Alfa Muhammac¢ 


Tulay then arose and approached the load of dates. He handec 
them out to all the persons of the caravan, as the Askiya Muham 
mad had done, and then he surrendered a portion to the askiya 
Now the askliya found that he had never before seen dates lik 
these, We follawéd the camel with our eyes until he disappearec 
from our sight, The aeliya approached the alfa and bowed dows 
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It is said that when the askiya was surrounded by the inhabit- 
ants of Bergo,”” who had put his army to flight, he was followed 
in his retreat by his sons, who numbered exactly one hundred. 
The troops of the king of the Bergo had surrounded this unit 
and separated it from the rest of the army, so that the askiya now 
found himself alone with his sons. Descending from his horse, 
the askiya then performed a prayer of two rik’a.” Turning in the 
direction of Mecca, he cried out: “Oh my God, I implore you to 
remember the day when I stood near the tent of your Messenger 
in his mausoleum, {70} and where I asked you to come to my 
aid in all future contingencies. I pray to you now, oh my God. 
Please help me and my children find safety from the hands of 
these people.’ ‘Then, climbing back on his horse, he said to his 
children; “Line up yourselves before me,and we will make our 
escape:’—This will never do, they responded to him. There are 
many of us, so if one of us should die, there would be another son 
to replace him, but there is only one of you, and if you were to 
die, there would be no other father to replace you.” His children 
then encircled him before charging the enemy and putting them 
to flight. Everyone of them escaped to safety; not even one son 
was wounded. 


After breaking through the ranks of the enemy in this way 
and having rejoined his troops, the askiya said to them: “Listen to 
me! This thing that has happened today is marvelous! It is a thing 
that has happened to no other mortal before me! However, what 
is even more marvelous is the fact that God has given me one 
hundred sons,” none of whom is capable of cowardice or defec- 


40 This probably refers to the land of the Bergo or Borgu, inhabited by the 
Bariba and situated to the southwest of Dendi, to the north of Benin. 
Further on, this expedition will be mentioned again; it is also referred 
to in the Tarikh al-suddn. 

41 A rik'a is the canonical prayer of Muslims; it consists of a cluster of 
formulas and gestures that are repeated at various interval, depending 
on the hour of the day 

42 "By his one hundred children, he also means his own children and 
those of his brother, the Kurminiia fart Amar.” (Marginal note in Man 
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tion! They are all valiant cavaliers! To some men, God does not 
grant a single child. To others God grants a child but one who 
is wicked and ungrateful. But God granted to me one hundred 
children who are gifted with every known virtue, and for this | 
am very grateful to Him.” 

Among the miracles attributed to the Askiya Muhammad, 
the following is often cited: When he came to the capital of 
, the Mossi-koi, after having decimated and routed his army, he 

stopped near a tree that grew in this place. At the feet of this tree 
was an idol. Thanks to divine intervention, the tree immediately 
rose up out of the earth and fell down upon the ground. When 
asked what words he had uttered near this tree or what he was 
he had done to make it fall, he responded: “By God, I did nothing 


a except to recite ‘There is no god but God, and Muhammad is 


the Messenger of God?’ I did not add one other word.” This is the 


”q story, as it was told to me by my father, al-Mukhtar Gombele* 


(God have mercy upon him!). 


i 43. The author who speaks hete is evidently, not Mahmud Ka'ti, who was 
J the son of al-hajj al-Mutawakkil, but his grandson. The Tedzkiret 
“ en-nisidn cites the gadi of Tendirma, who is named al-Mukhtar, and 
wh who succeeded his father Muhammad Gombele in his official capaci- 
\ ties in 1710. If one postulates that this gadi from Tendirmais the father 
i of the second of the two authors of the Ta'rikh al-fattash, it would 
R mean that he must have lived in the first half of the eighteenth century: 
this hypothesis concurs with what can be rigorously demonstrated in 
i, other places of the text; however, this linkage is far from certain, first 
ye because the Jedekdret does not say that the Qddi al-Mukhtar, like his 
J father, bore the name ov surname of Gombele; second, because the 
J prename of al Mulitar is very common; finally, because Gombele is 
zy » surname of Mande origin which means "the Red," a name that is 
a viven to same Widlividtials because of the color of their skin and their 
hah witiiul ever becoming i family name 
Hicgraply i the VAL ved Atitiniiiiiaed My 
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The askiya made this expedition” during the year 904 [August 
19, 1498 - August 7, 1499]. This was the year that our master® 
the jurist Mahmad ibn Umar was invested with the office of qadi. 

During the year of 905 [August 8, 1499 - July 27, 1500] the 
askiya made an expedition against the Bagana-fari.” 

During the year of 906 [July 28, 1500 - July 16, 1501], he made 
an expedition against Tildza in Ayar, marching deeply into this 
region with his kakaki,"” who had never before gone so far. 

During the year of 907 [July 17, 1501 - July 6, 1502], he jour- 
neyed to Dialana“ and then came back to Gao. 

He then summoned seven of his sons, who were as follows: 
the Kurmina-fari {71} Uthman, the Mori Uthman-Sakidi, Utham- 
Korei,” Sulayman-Katenga, the Bengafarma Sulayman, the 
Kalissi-farma® Sulyaman and Umar-Titon, as well as the jurists 
in this town with whom he had taken the Hajj, commanding them 
to bring him Salih Diawara and Muhammad Tulay. Then he said 
to them: “All that lies between the place called Issa-keina®’ and 


44 Against the emperor of the Mossi; the Ta'rikh al-sidan dates this 
expedition in the year of 904, as well as the naming of Mahmud as 
qadi; it must also be born in mind that these events are said to have 
taken place "in the fourth year" of the tenth century. 

45 The expression "our master" is here a’term of respect that does not 
wish necessarily imply that Mahmud was one of the author's teachers. 

46 This refers to the chief or governor of Bagana. Bagana, a vast province 
within the empire of Malli, was situated in the Hodh and the Sidanese 
Sahel, to the west of the lake region that extends between Lake Debo 
and Timbkutu. 


47 The kakaki are the grand trumpets that are used by the cavaliers of the 
army of the Songhay; they are still used today by the inhabitants of 
Jirma. 

48 Inthe Tarikh al-siddn, Dialand was 4 town or a province that was part 
of the empire of Malli 

49 In other words, "Wthman the Whrits 

50. ‘This title means "“ohief of the money" and relers to the treasury of the 
kingdom 


51 In Songhay, the "tle vives 
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the place called Ka® is bequeathed to you as your property, OF 
Salih Diawara. You others who are gathered here are witnesses tc 
this gift.’ This territory included three tribes that were the prop: 
erty of the prince: the tribe of the Haddadanke of the long hair,’ 
the tribe of the Falan, and the tribe which includes the sub-tribes 
of the Bella-Kuou,™ the Kurka, and the Sarei, all of whom come 
from the Zendji. 

Next he said: “Oh Muhammad Tulay, I bequeath to you al 
the lands that one can traverse on horseback, departing from 
Harkunsa-Kaigoro on the right side and traveling from sunrise tc 
sunset. This territory also includes its three tribes, all of which wil 
become your property: one tribe from the Zendji, one tribe from 
the Sorobanna, and one tribe from the Diam-Wali.” (The Diam- 
Wali and the Sorobanna descend from a common Arbi mothe: 
and a common father, who was a blacksmith from Masina). All o 
these events took place as ordered by the prince, the sun settings 
on Muhammad Tulay as he arrived at the land before the trees o 
Diadikatia. Afterwards, he returned to the prince and gave hi 
an account of his voyage, invoking divine blessings on behalf o 
everyone present. 

No other expedition took place during the eighth, ninth, anc 
tenth years of the century. 

During the year of 911 [June 4, 1503 - May 23, 1506], the 
prince marched against Bergo, but he made no expedition during 
the twelfth year of the century. 

During the year of 913 [May 13, 1507 - May 1, 1508], he se 
up camp at Kabara, where he met three of the descendents of the 
shaykh Mori Hawgaru, namely the Mori al-Sadiq, the Mori Jeiba 
and the Méri Muhammad, all of whom had been arrested by the 
Shi ‘Ali during his reign, as recounted earlier. They energetically 
complained to the Askiya Muhammad of the cruelties and the 


) This settlement, like the preceding one, would have been located i 


the region of bie 


3 “Thin refers ta the bivelwintithe of Semitic origin 
| In Soviplay hile eae “he Vella of high stature 
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mistreatment that they had endured during the time of Shi ‘Ali. 
The askiya then bequeathed ten slaves and one hundred cows to 
them, and they departed to go back to their homes. During their 
return journey, they met their brothers, all of whom came from 
the same father and were descendents of the Mori Hawgaru, who 
was friend to the Askiya Muhammad. When these men made 
inquiries about the prince, they praised his good conduct, his 
governance, and generosity; they also informed them {72} about 
his gifts to them of in cattle and slaves: Their brothers then said: 
“As we all hold the same family titles, this gift should be divided 
equally among us.” When this request was met with a refusal, 
a very lively discussion ensued between them. Things reached 
such a pitch that the three brothers who were accompanied by 
their other brothers journeyed back to the Askiya Muhammad, 
who was informed of their dispute. 

Brimming with joy and satisfaction, the prince welcomed 
them with smiles, saying to the brothers: “When I made this gift, 
it was not intended for all the descendants of the Mori Hawgaru. 
It was intended only for the three of you who were present at the 
time. This gift that I gave them is the portion that was granted 
to them by God from long ago. Since it was God who gave it to 
them, it therefore belongs to them as rightful property.’ Then Ke 
also bequeathed ten slaves and one hundred cows to the other 
brothers, saying: “This gift belongs to each one of you. For each 
year that I am alive, every one of you may lawfully claim another 
portion of equal measure.’ After receiving this gift, they showed 
their gratitude to the prince, addressing their prayers to God in 
hopes that the askiya might live for many years to come, enjoying 
peace throughout his empire, 

Then they said to him: “We pray that you grant us safe-con- 
duct passes that will enable us to travel in all the towns of your 
empire without our interests being harmed or without being 
mistreated by any of your soldiers, who might act with malevo 
lence, or who might seek to harm us or take our goods, May God 
preserve you from the fires of Hell!” ‘The prince agreed to theit 
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request and ordered his secretary to put in writing everything 
that he had said about this matter. 

I myself have seen this safe-conduct pass, which was shown 
to me by my maternal uncle, the Qadi Ismail, the son of the jurist 
the Qadi Mahmid Ka’ti.®° Some of the lines have become cor- 
roded® on the edges of this document, and the paper is tattered 
in some places. The text reads as follows: “This is the written 
decree of the prince of the believers, the caliph of the Muslims 
the just sultan, the executor of the decrees of God, the Askiye 
al-hajj Muhammad ibn Aba Bakr (May God multiply his power! 
and glory and grant divine favor to his descendants for all eter- 
nity!). To those who hold the present document in their hands 
concerning the great-grandsons of the pious and virtuous juris' 
Mori Muhammad Hawgaru, namely the Mori al-Sadiq, the Mor 
Jeiba, Ishaq, Aniazoko, Muhammad, Razmik, ‘Ali and Belqassem 
all who are the sons of the jurist Mori Mama, the son of Mor 
Mamaka, {73} who is himself the son of the jurist Mori Hawgart 
(May God have mercy upon him and enable us to profit from hi: 
expertise and piety! So let it be done!): Whosoever, among thos« 
who believe in God, in the day of judgment, and the mission o 
the True Prophet (May God: bestow his blessings upon him anc 
grant to him salvation!), should come across the present docu 
ment are hereby requested to respect and honor those bearing 
this family name, taking into account their virtues and merits 
as well as the renown of their ancestor. May all those who ar 
wicked and perverse forego their bad inclinations in their deal 
ings the ancestors of the Mori Hawgaru. Those who belong t 
our army or militia, those who are our servants making thei 
rounds, and those who are our slaves or messengers should no 
bring the least bit of harm to them or treat them with disdain o 
scorn, God will take vengeance upon all those who would caus: 


55 This passage, which comes from the pen of the grandson of Mahmix 
Kati, demaonatvaten that i i through his mother that the second o 
these two aithars deeceneda from the first 

56 Mariuiaerint t ville a iiaruinal note: "corroded beyond repau th 
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them the least bit of evil or the smallest injustice. We command 
all those who are related to us, our children and grandchildren, 
to show good will towards these men, to honor them, and to treat 
them with kindness. We release these men from all mandatory 
state contributions and from all taxes, which means that nothing 
can be required of them, not even the law of hospitality. If an 
accusation is leveled against one of them, or if a legal claim is 
made against one of them, no one may settle the matter except 
for me or a child of mine who succeeds me in an official capac- 
ity, If any of my descendents dare to oppress them or unjustly 
extort the smallest of goods from them, may God withhold His 
blessings from him during his reign! May God send troubles 
upon his empire and bring him to an unhappy end, in remem- 
brance of the vow that I made in presence of the Messenger of 
God (May God bestow his blessings upon him and grant to him 
salvation!), when | stood inside the latticed enclosure of his mau- 
soleum (May God bestow his blessings upon him and grant to 
him salvation!). I authorize them, they and their descendents, to 
marry any woman of their choosing who lives at any place in my 
kingdom, from Kanta to Sibiridugu, which marks the boundary 
between our states and those of the emperor of Malli:°’ the chil- 
dren who come from these marriages will be free born and their 
mothers will also become free women due to this pact. However, 
an exception will be made concerning the women of the castes 
of the Sorko and of the Arbi: I {74} forbid them the women of 
these tribes, and I warn them against all marriages with them, 
for the people of these two castes are our property; if one of the 
descendents of the Mori Hawgaru does not adhere to my orders 
on this matter, the child that is born from such a marriage will 
be freed out of consideration for their ancestor, but the same will 
not be true for his mother; in regards to one of these women, 


57 The askiya hereby indicates that he believes that his royal powe: 
extends to the region of the lower Nigerian valley, located east of 
Dendi (Kanta) until the land (hat ta located between the Niger and the 
Bani, which is at the same elevation as Niamina and Segu (Sibiridugu 
or Tiebredugu), where the empire of Mall begin 
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no one will have the right to treat such a woman as a slave while 
she remains under marital authority, but she will revert to my 
property should her husband repudiate her or in the event of hei 
husband’s death” 

This last line is followed by four other lines that are dete: 
riorated to the point that it is impossible to decipher the text o 
even combine the remaining fragments to form legible words 
In this place, one can read the words: “the jurist Aba Bakr, sor 
of the Alfa Ali-Kara, son of the khatib Umar,” the Alfaka® ‘Ab« 
Allah ibn Muhammad al-Aghlali® and al-Agib ibn Muhammac 
al-Sherrif have assisted in the composition of the present docu 
ment. The one who wrote it bears witness to its validity; his nam: 
is ‘Ali ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Abd al-Jabar al-Yemeni: May God sea 
his destiny and give to‘him the most beautiful of rewards!” 

The askiya then ordered a herald to summon all his son 
in the vicinity to present themselves at this place, namely: thi 
Kalissi-farma Sulayman-Kindankaria, the Wanay-farma” Musa 
Yumbol, the Sao-farma™ Ala, the Hari-farma® ‘Abd Allah an 
the Kan-fari ‘Ali-Kossoli.“ Once they had been brought togethe: 
he ordered this document to be read to them. When the readin, 
was concluded, those gathered said: “We have heard, and we wil 
obey.” Then the askiya added: “As for he who hears the reading o 
the document, or he who sees it but neglects to follow {75} th 
orders it contains, may he and all his descendents be deprived o 
God’s protection!” Then, taking the document in his hands, h 


58 Or, according to Manuscript C, "Son of the Alfa ‘Ali-Kana, son of th 


khatib Muhammad." 

9 The term alfaka (or alfaki) seems to have the same meaning as alfa an 
may also be a mutated form of the Arabic word al-faqih or "the jurist 

60 This means, belonging to the Arab tribe of the Laghlal. 

61 In Songhay, “the minister of the property.” 

62 In Songhay, “the minister of the forests,” 

63) In Songhay, the miiniater of ihe waters," or the one who was respon 
dible for policing the viver, the lakes, the fisheries, et 

64 All oasoll iene ta Songhay "Ali the young,” The transcription « 
thie lant word 18 fat certain, aince the manuseripts offer several diffe: 
ent vooalivatinine (heii, boasall and Kossoli) 
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folded it and placed it in the hands of the oldest of the descen- 
dants of the shaykh MO6ri Hawgaru, who was the Mori al-Sadiq. 

The Qddi Ismail Ka'ti said: “Of all the decisions made by the 
Askiya Muhammad, none of them except this one, to our knowl- 
edge, was still honored after the arrival of the army of Jawdar®: 
all the others were annulled by the children and descendents of 
the Askiya Muhammad. It is God who disposes of us, according 
to His will!” 

| might also add that this single exception, which the Qadi 
Isma’il stated was still honored in our day, was later abrogated 
after the death of the Askiya Muhammad-Buankan, the son of the 
Balma'a Sadiq, and there remains no vestige of it that is still 
honored; | saw with my own eyes how a great number of those 
who descend from the Mori Hawgaru or from families descend- 
ing from him were for sell at the market of Timbuktu: these 
people were sold even though they loudly protested that they 
descended from the Mori Hawgaru. 

So it was that the ruin of the power of the askiyas was due 
in part to the Songhay people, which occurred at the beginning 
of the year of 1075 [July 25, 1664 - July 13, 1665],°’ the era when 
these Songhay made their hatred and hostility manifest to the 
askiya. And I suppose that it was also the curse of the Askiya 


65 A Moroccan general who seized control of Gao and Timbuktu in 1591. 
66 This askiya reigned at two periods under the Moroccan domination, 
from 1621 to 1635 and from 1635 to 1642, which is the date of his 


death. 

67 This date offers a new date for the era in which the second of the two 
authors lived, as well as the time that this work was concluded (prob 
ably the end of the seventeenth century), It is worth noting that this 
is the date of the fall of the Saadienne dynasty of Morocco and the 
rise of the Filalienne dynasty, which replaced it; it is also very close to 
the date during which the Bambara emperors of Segu began to gain 
sovereignty over Timbuktu, and that the Tuareg Walmidden began 
to exercise thelr hegemony aver Ciao, ‘The last askiya enjoying some 
prestige ruled from 1607 ta 160H-6% this was the Askiya Dawad, the 
son of Haran, Who Wie a areal prandaon of the Askiva Muhammad 
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Muhammad® that brought it about, either entirely or in part, 
due to the fall of his descendents into baseness and depravity. 
Count only on God: He is the best of protectors. 

During the year of 914 [May 2, 1508 - April 20, 1509], the 
Askiya Muhammad made his way to Galambit and returned 
there at the beginning of the year 915 [April 21, 1509 - April 9, 
1510]. 

It was during the course of this last year that our mastet 
Mahmid ibn Umar made the hajj to Mecca. After his departure, 
the offices of gadi® were vested in the Qddi ‘Abd al-Rahman; 
when Mahmid returned to Timbuktu, he stayed there for two 
years. During this time the Qddi ‘Abd al-Rahman, who was 
merely the deputy of the Qa@di Mahmid ibn Umar, continued 
to exercise the powers of qddi without returning them to the 
Qadi Mahmid. The Qddi Mahmid ibn Umar did not protest o1 
make any difficulties about this, nor did he ask him to restore his 
powers to him. However, after learning about the circumstances 
of a legal proceeding over which the Qddi ‘Abd al-Rahman {76} 
had sat in judgment, the jurist, Qa@di Mahmid sent a councilot 
to encourage the Qddi ‘Abd al-Rahman to revise his decision 
which contradicted the texts of the Qur’an, the Sunna, and the 
Idjma.”° ‘Abd al-Rahman refused, preferring to uphold the execu- 
tion of his judgment. The shakyh said nothing further; however 
the Askiya Muhammad, who had been informed of these events 
sent his envoys to revoke ‘Abd al-Rahman and compel him tc 
return judicial powers to the Qadi Mahmud. 

After arriving at Timbuktu, the envoy of the prince summonec 
the ulemas and jurists of the town to assemble in the Mosque 
of Sidi Yahya, Summoned by order of the askiya, the Qadi ‘Abc 
al-Rahman also made his way to the gathering. The royal mes. 


68 ‘This relerato the curse made against those who would refuse to tak 
heed of the orders of the askiya in relation to the descendents of the 
Maori Hlawparu 

69 Ofthe deputy diff, according to a marginal note in Manuscript A. 

71) ‘The Sune te the collection of Islamic traditions, and the ldjma’ is the 


Line areenient of (he jurists on a legislative decision 
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senger then said to him: “The askiya orders you to immediately 
turn over your powers to the Qddi Mahmtd, for you are only his 
deputy, and when the official in charge has returned, the depu- 
tation ceases and is annulled. Moreover, so long as Mahmiad is 
alive, you will never occupy the office of gddi:’ Then he lividly 
reproached him for his lack of tact, the proof of which was his 
failure to immediately restore power to the Qddi Mahmud after 
his return. Then after divesting him of his powers, the envoys 
of the prince made their way to the Qadi Mahmtd and ordered 
him, in the name of the askiya, to resume his office and exercise 
its powers, But the Qddi Mahmad staunchly refused in spite of 
the arguments they presented to him. 

When the askiya learned of his staunch refusal, he dis- 
patched notables from his entourage to the qadi to compel him 
to accept. Vanquished by the arguments that were made on his 
behalf, Mahmud at last consented to resume this office (God 
have mercy upon him!) 

In the year of 917 [March 31, 1511 - March 18, 1512], the 
askiya sent ‘Ali, who was surnamed ‘Ali Fulan, and the Balma’a 
Muhammad-Korei to the Bagana-fari Ma-Kati. 

It was in the year 918 [March 19, 1512 - March 9, 1513] that 
the imposter was killed; that is, Teniedda, the one who pretended 
that he was the Prophet and Messenger of God (May the curse 
of God be upon him!). It was the Kan-fari Amar Komdiago who 
killed him even though the askiya had not ordered him to do 
so. In fact, the prince had no knowledge of it. Departing from 
Tendirma, Amar marched on Teniedda, and God granted him 
victory. Since his enemy possessed more numerous, stronger, 
and resilient troops, the Kan-fari Amar could have only achieved 
this victory through divine grace and protection. 
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This Teniedda was chief of the Futa, who were called the 
Futa-Kingui.”' He was a powerful prince, who was valorous 
brave, energetic, and prone to revolt. Having left the kingdom 
of the Futa,” he traveled to Kingui, {77} where he sat himsel 
up and proclaimed himself king. Here is the reason why the 
Kan-fari Amar undertook this expedition: it came about due t 
quarrels, conflicts, and rivalries between the Kaniaga -faren’* anc 
Teniedda, king of the Futa, that led to the ruin of the capital o 
Teniedda and its total desolation. Since Teniedda commandec 
superior forces in terms of men and horses, the Kaniaga-farer 
appealed to the Kanfari Amar to come to his aide. It was on hi 
behalf that the expedition of the Kanfari Amar was made. 

At least this is the first version of the story that we were told 
However, I heard from a person who knows a great deal abou 
these events that, if the Kan-fari Amar had marched agains 
Teniedda, it was on behalf of a Zaghrani who lived among th 
Songhay, and who went each year to the Futa to exchange com 
merce. Having heard rumors about this man, Teniedda had hin 
arrested; he then violently and unjustly confiscated his merchan 
dise and sought to put him to death. However, the Zaghrani wa 
able to escape: he took refuge with the Kurmina-fari Amar. Afte 
his arrival he sought to harm the spirit of Teniedda through slan 


71. There exists in the Sidan several lands that bear the name of Futa, a 
of which have received this name from conquerors who came fror 
the Futa-Toro or the Futa Senegalese; similar names include the Fut 
Diallon, the Futa-Boundou, the Futa-Kingui, etc., expressions signify 
ing in the Fulani language "Futa of the Diallon, Futa of the Bundu, Fut 


of the Kingui, etc." Kingui is a province in the Sudanese Sahel; th 
former capital of this province was the town of Diara. 

72 Or "being itself separated from the king of the Futa.” This refers t 
the Futa that is called the Senegalese Futa, which was conquered b 
Koli, the adopted son of Te nguella or Teniedda; according to Seneg: 
lose traditions, te became separated from Koli, when Koli arrived i 
Senewal, while (aveling through the kingdom of Diara 

The Soninke soverelun of Dilira, This section has already bee 
recorded by the author.in nearly identical terms, during the chapt 
on (he elon ot tie Peeilage 
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dering him and insinuating that he had spoken scornfully of the 
Kan-fari. His words made a violent impression on the Kan-fari, 
who flew into a terrible rage before launching his expedition 
against Teniedda. 

At this time the people of the Songhay were well-versed in 
the art of war and the science of combat; they were very brave, 
audacious, and knowledgeable in the ruses of war. This is why 
the Kurmina-fari and his large army were able to successfully tra- 
verse vast deserts without water, so that they might make war on 
Veniedda, even though Tendirma is separated from the Futa by a 
march of more than two months. Once there, he decimated his 
enemy, putting him to death, confiscating his lands, and winning 
many spoils. These events took place in the year of 918. Amar 
cut off the head of Teniedda and brought it back with him to 
‘Tendirma, where it was buried. 

During the year of 919 [March 9, 1513 - February 25, 15141, 
the askiya marched against Katsena.” 

In the year of 925” [January 3, 1519 - December 22, 1519], he 
embarked at Kabara during the months of Ramadan and returned 
to Gao during the course of the same month. On the day that 
he disembarked at Gao, he learned the news about the sickness 
of his brother, the Kurmina-fari {78} Amar-Komiago. Return- 
ing from whence he came, he went back incognito to Tendirma, 
where he arrived the same night as the death of Amar, who was 
buried in his palace. The askiya remained for three days. It is said 
that, during his visit, he climbed on his horse, and followed the 
small branch of the river until he arrived at Lake Fati.”” Upon his 


74 An important town of the Hausa, to the east of Sokoto and the north 
west of Kano. 

75 The text indicates “in the fifth year’: it apparently refers to the fifth year 
after 920; the word "twenty" ia neglected here by the author or scribe 
[he Ta'rikh al-siddn mentions the arrival of the askiva at Kabara as 
having taken place on the 1!" day of the month of Ramadan during 
the twenty-filth year of the tenth century 

76 Tendirma is situated at the contiience of the Niger and a channel that 
links this river With bake Pau 
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return, he cried out: “How beautiful this country is! How magni 
icent! Unfortunately, you can’t find two people in this land wh 
agree on anything.” When asked the reason for this, he said: “It 
because the river flows in a meandering course. As a result, thos 
who drink from this water can’t speak a single straight wor 
This is why these river-dwellers are constantly arguing with or 
another.” Then he returned to Gao. His entire trip, coming an 
going, lasted for twelve days; however, none of the inhabitants « 
Gao knew of his absence or his return. 

He awarded the office of Kurmina-fari to his brother Yahy 
whose name is pronounced Yahya. There are numerous accoun 
given about this person: some claim that he was the son of a wi 
of the askiya and therefore the legal son of the askiya, while othe 
insist that he was the askiya’s brother from the same mother; st 
others claim that he was son of the brother of Kassey, the daug! 
ter of the Kara-koi” Bukar and the mother of the askiya. TI 
Kan-fari Yahya, whose origin is disputed, remained in power f 
nine years. 

At the end of this period,”* the Kurmina-fari Yahya left h 
home to relocate to Gao, after learning that the Askiya Muse 
sought to take advantage of his father’s weakened state in ord 
to depose him. Leaving from Tendirma so that he might preve 
this from happening, by force if necessary, Yahya came to Gi 
and spoke his mind to Masa and his partisans; however, they d 
not wish to hear him and instead persisted with their seditio 
plans. One day, when Yahya went out to ride his horse in tl 
vicinity of Gao, the Askiya Musa also mounted his steed, as d 


[his is also spelled Kara-koi a little later on although this word hi 


formerly been vocalized as Kira-koi. Should this mean Kara-koi, 
would no doubt intend by Kara the town or province of Kara or Ka 
whieh is altuated to the east of the Niger at the same elevation 
Jere 

"8 [nother words, bowarda Lo? 

) The eldeat son of the Askiva Muhammad; he had not yet becor 
sakive al thie eva, Wit He assumed this office not long afterwards, 
Will ace be olivine 
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his brothers, who were his allies in chaos, trouble, and revolt. 
After following Yahya on the trail, they came upon him at a place 
called Ras-Arizur (Arizur meaning “the flowing of the water”*’). 
They fought in this place, where Musa and his brothers defeated 
Yahya and killed him. 

It was at the end of the same year, that is, the year of 935 
[September 15, 1528 - September 4, 1529], that the Askiya Masa 
dethroned his father the Askiya Muhammad and seized power 
for himself. However, God did not bless his reign. The Askiya 
Musa died the day of the feast of the sacrifice in the thirty-fifth 
year of the century [August 15, 1529]. 

Ihe Askiya Muhammad remained in power for 39 years, or, 
according to some, for 43 years, which is not correct.” He lived 
97 years and died during the reign of the Askiya Isma'l. 

He left behind numerous sons: {79} the first was the Askiya 
Musa, then there was the Wanay-farma Musa-Yombol and 
the Korei-farma® M6ri-Masa, the one who departed with the 
Kurmina-fari Uthman®; next he had had three sons by the name 
of Uthman, of whom the eldest was the Kurmina-fari Uthman, 
the two others being Mori-Uthman-Sakidi and Uthman-Korei**; 
three of his sons went by the name of Sulayman: Sulayman- 
Katenga, the Benga-farma Sulayman, and the Kalissi-farma 


80. In Songhay, Ari-zur or Hari-dyur means "flowing water" or "running 
water’; whereas ras in Arabic means "head"; this refers to a place that 
is situated upstream of the town and is called by this name because the 
current originates from this place. 

81 IfMuhammad's rise to power occurred in 898 and his fall took place in 
935, the reign of this price would have lasted from 37 to 38 lunar years. 

82 "Ministry of the Whites"; this is a title given to the official who is 
charged with administering the affairs of the families of the white race 
who live in the kingdom, including Arabic and Berber travelers 

83. The text is obscure; the author no doubt alludes to the fact that several 
brothers of the Askiva Midian, who ia the Moéri-Masa, took refuge al 
Tendirma, not far trom the Kurmirfiaetart Utham the one who suc 
ceeded Yahyaewith the alm of eacaping trom the new king's political 
purges 


84 Or “Uthmin-hivel 
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Sulayman-Kondikoria®’; he had three sons who went by th 
name of Umar: Umar-Kai, Umar-Tutu, and Umar Yuya. He ha 
three sons who went by the name of Bukar: Bukar-Koro, Buka: 
Sin-Fili, and Bukar-Kirinkirin. He had three sons who went 
the name of ‘Ali: ‘Ali-Waye, ‘Ali-Kossoli, and the Bengafarm 
Ali-Gandankiya.* He had three sons who went by the name « 
Muhammad: Méri-Muhammad,*” Muhammad-Guimbi,** an 
Muhammad-Kodira, these last two also being known by th 
names of Muhammad-Dandumia and Muhammad al-Tahi 
He also was the father of the Hari-farma ‘Abd Allah, the Askiy 
Ishaq, the Askiya Ismail, Mahmud-Dumia, Mahmud-Dauma 
Mahmad-Bukar, the Askiya Dawid, Ya’qtb, the Bengafarm 
Muhammad® better known by the name of Habib Allah, Khali 
Yas, Ibrahim, (who was the brother of the father and the moth: 
of Sulayman-Kanaga),” the Babeli-farma®' Fama, and so mar 
other sons that it would be impossible to ennumerate them a 
Such is the list of the sons of the Askiya Muhammad, at lea 
those whose the names came to mind at the moment. I have on 
listed a small portion of them here. 


85. Eatlier on, this personage is called Sulayman-Kindankaria. 

86 The transcription is doubtful; the same person is referred to by tl 
Tavikh al-sudan as 'Ali-Bindi-Keina or Ali-Yendi-Kaniya. 

87 Marginal note in Manuscript A: "Died in the village of Kabi, leavit 
children of whom there remain descendents today." There exists in tl 
land of the Songhay, or in the lands that formed the kingdom of tl 
Songhay, several villages that are named Kabi, Kabbi, or Kebbi, mo 
notably to the south of the lake of Korienza and to the south-west 
Sokoto, between Dendi and Gando. 

8&8 Orv Kimbi or Guinabi or Kanabi. 

89 ‘The text transeribes this as either "the Bengafarma and Muhamma 
ov “the Hengalarina WaeMuhammad." 

90) ‘Thie last name te hol mentioned on the list, unless it is the same 
Sulayrnan hater 


O} ‘Thies title apparently means in Songhay "chief of cultures, minister 
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Among his girls were Waeiza-Bani, Waeiza-Umm-Hani, 
Waeiza, Ayesha-Kara,” Waeiza-Hafsa, Ayesha-Bunkan (who was 
the mother of Muhammad-Ko6ba), {80} Ayesha-Kara (who was the 
mother of the Balma’a Muhammad Wao), Bentsi, Haoua-Adam, 
Amkiura, Maka-Masina, Furassa-Maninko, Kiboro, Safia-Kara, 
Haua-Dakoi (who was the mother of the Hombori-koi® Monso), 
Dadala, Nana-Hassan, Fati-Diondi (who was the mother of ‘Abd 
al-Rahman), Fati-Wanina and Kara-Tudiel (who was the mother 
of Sidi-Kara). 

As for the Kurmina-fari Amar, he was the father of an 
equally large number of sons, but the majority of them did not 
make a name for themselves, nor did they ever do anything to 
become famous although all of them were brave and valiant war- 
riors. None of his children reigned, with the sole exception of 
Muhammad-Buankan-Kiria,” and none of them occupied a high 
office with the exception of the Kurmina-fari Tumane”-Tanfaria. 
Moreoever, they did not live for a long time. Among his sons who 
are still remembered, there was the Tara-farma” Alfakki, who 
was the most solid and the most humane among them. There was 
also the Bengafarma Ali-Diuleili, Jafar, Muhammad-Koro, the 
Bagana-fari ‘Abd al-Rahman, Ala-Sama, Simail-Kinkiri, Kiria, 
Muhammad-Nani-Kuna, and many others, for they were legion. 

His girls were as follows: Kibara, who was married first to 
the Kan-fari Ya’qib and then to the Askiya Dawud after the 
death of Ya’qub; Keibanu, who was married to a Bara-koi, {81} 
the Mansa Ma-Bukel, whose son was the Bara-koi Umar; then 


92 Wayza or waydia (or way "woman") is a term of respect that is equiva- 
lent in Songhay to "madame." ‘The name is placed before the name 
or the surname of a women of distinetion: i.e. Madame Umma-Hani, 
Madame Ayesha, ete, 

93 In other words, the chief of Hlombort 

94 Manuscript A transeribes here, contrary to what is found nearly 
everywhere else, "the Karman tara (ov Gurman-fara) Umar 

95 Or Muhammad--Bengan Kivel 

96 Tumane is the Sddénese equivalent of the Arabic name for Uthman 


97 Atitle which seems Wma ih Sonulay “master of the cavalry," 
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Nana-Asma’a; then Ma-Miusso, who left a numerous posterity 
then Tsata-Diara and Bentsi-Kara. 

All the askiyas were born the sons of concubines, with the 
sole exception of the Askiya Muhammad, whereas the opposite 
is true for the kings of the Bara, who were all born of legitimate 
wives, with the sole exception of the Bara-koi Mansa Kinta, wh¢ 
was the son of a slave. 

The mother of the Askiya Muhammad, the only one whc 
born of a legitimate wife, was named Kassey and was daugh. 
ter of the Kira-koi Bukar. The mother of the Askia Musa wa: 
named Diara-Korbo. The mother of the Askiya Mar-Bankan” 
was named Mina-Kirao. The mother of the Askiya Isma’il wa: 
a Wangara woman named Mariam Dabo. The mother of th 
Askiya Ishaq, who was named Kalthum-Berda,” belonged t 
the tribe of the Dama.! Dawitid’s mother was Sana-Fario; thy 
mother of the Askiya al-hdjj'*' was Mina-Kaya; the mother o 
the Askiya Muhammad-Bani was Amassa-Karo; the mother o 
Ishaq? was named Fatuma-Bosso and was a Zaghrani. One ma) 
rest assured that all of these women were concubines. 


As for the kings of Bara, the first among them to assum 
power was Kansiri-Maa, who lived at Kinkira.’*’ The first amon; 
them who lived at Dyibara!™ was the grandson of Kansiri-Maa 


98 This prince is the same as Muhammad-Bunkan-Kiria; Mar is possibl 
given here for Mamari, one of the Siidanese equivalents of Moham 
med. 

99 In other words, "Kultham-the-Tuareg.” 

100 The name of a slave tribe of the Tuareg that can be found on the inte 
rior of the mouth of the Niger. 

101 ‘The son of the Askiya Dawad 

102 This refers to Ishaq Il, the Askiya who was defeated by the Pash 
Jawdar in bo0l 

103 Or “to Kinkiva.” Tie ia doubtless the name of a district or a village o 
the interior of Tare 

104 Djlbar in the text) it probably refers to a southern district of Bars 
helwhboriig bike Deborin Hambara, this district is named Dyibara o 
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he was the Mansa Kara,'°° son of the Mansa Musa, and his 
mother was Mariam Sanbun. He had four successors: the Mansa 
Sulayman, whose mother was Yazi Sire; the Mansa Kinta, whose 
mother was Farama Tiare; the Mansa Ma-Bukel, whose mother 
was Kurida Kinta; the Mansa Bukar-Kaki, whose mother was 
Fati Bada; the Mansa Dobor, whose mother was Mariam Kumba; 
the Mansa Bukar-Waeno, whose mother was Ayesha Barada; {82} 
the Mansa Umar, whose mother was Keibanu; then the Mansa 
Alu,'°° whose mother was Namoi. They reigned at the beginning 
of the era of Jawdar,” 

In the era of the Askiya Muhammad, the following men were 
born: Muhammad ibn Muhammad ibn Said, the grandson of the 
jurist Mahmad ibn Umar ibn Muhammad Agit’; the jurist Sidi 
Muhammad,'®’ the son of the Qddi Mahmtid Baghayogho (God 
have mercy upon him!); the jurist ‘Abt Bakr ibn Mahmid ibn 
Umar ibn Muhammad Aqit; Amad ibn al-hajj Ahmad-Baba™”; 
the jurist and Qddi Mahmid ibn al-hajj al-Mutawakkil Ka’ti."" 


105 Mansa is a title belonging in the Mande language that means "king"; it 
was given to all the chiefs of Bara. The Mansa Kura is same man who 
accompanied the Askiya Muhammad on his hajj to Mecca; his name 
is spelled Koro in this passage, but elsewhere it is written as Kura. 

106 Or Alt. 

107 The transcription of many of the proper names listed here is not 
certain; this is true not only because the names are not all vocalized 
but because the three manuscripts are far from being on agreement 
about the vocalization of these names. 

108 This Mahmtd ibn Umar was the gddi of Timbuktu, who is mentioned 
several times in the text; he is also mentioned in the Ta'rikh al-siddan 
and by Ahmad-Baba 

109 Regarding Muhammad Baghayogho, see Ahmad- Baba and the Ta'rikh 
al-sidan. 

110 Regarding the father of Almiad- Haba, see Ahmad-Baba and the Za'rikh 
al-siddan. 

111 This person, the first author atthe Jyh al fattash, was born around 
1468 when the Aakiya Mulaninad wae already 25 years, but was not 


yet ruler of the Sonpliay 
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As for the Alfa Tulay, he was the ancestor of the people « 
Dukurei!!? and the most gifted of their jurists; their family trace 
its genealogy back to the Beni-Medas. This figure accompanie 
the Askiya Muhammad on his hdjj to Mecca; the Askiya Muham 
mad had the highest respect for him and the greatest admiratiot 
Unhappily, he died without leaving any descendants inheritin 
the least bit of his learning. 


q Under the reign of the Askiya Muhammad, the Alfa Sali 
Diawara!? died, who was the ancestor of the inhabitants « 
{ Tautala!*; he too did not leave behind a single child whose nam 
4 is worthy of being preserved in writing. 
hy It is said that the Askiya Muhammad gave the woma 
i who became the mother of the Qadi Muhammad to the juri: 
; Mahmitd ibn Umar (May God be satisfied with him!), commanc 
ing him to take this woman as his concubine, Afterwards, tt 
i) askiya sent one thousand mithqdls to the jurist Mahmid, tellir 
hw. him: “If this woman gives you a male son, give my name to hi 
cm as well as the one thousand mithqals; if she has a girl, give h« 
| only five hundred mithqals and keep the other five hundred f 
7 yourself.” 
Yi 
" 
al 
¥ 
+ 
112 Manuseript C adds “and from Bokober." 

i 113 This person ta mentioned at diverse places in the Ta'rikh al-suda 
Dinware je the name of a clan that is linked to the Soninke, just 
jauhayoutie te (he jane ol a Mande clan 

114 A settlement mentioned inthe Javikh al-siddn as located on the ro 


between lene aie Satieancding 
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Chapter VII 


THE REIGN OF THE 
ASKIYA MUSA 


Sas Askiya Masa, who was in revolt against his father, seize 
power through the use of violence, taking advantage of hi 
father’s weak eyesight. This event took place during the time o 
prayers on the day of the feast of the sacrifice; that is, Sunday, th 
10 day of Dha ‘I-Hijja [August 15, 1529]. He remained in powe 
for one year and nine months. 

No one more despicable or vile than the Askiya Musa eve 
occupied the royal throne of the Songhay, or held the office o 
askiya. {83} As it has often’ been said, the throne of the Songha 
was too high a place for him, due to his incompetence. 

When he had overthrown his father the Askiya Muham 
mad and had driven him from the royal palace, he offended hin 
by taking the legitimate wives and concubines of the Askiy 
Muhammad and reserving them exclusively for himself. Th 
Askiya Muhammad therefore cursed him, saying: “Oh my Goc 
put him to shame by exposing his private parts to all!” And Go 
heard this curse, The next day, as the Askiya Musa rode out o: 
his horse belove all hia troops, he spurred his steed to quicke: 
its pace ane then fell off his saddle. At this moment, the seam a 


his underwear ripped open as the four boubous that he wore fe 


















down over his head. This happened in such a way that he became 
completely exposed, and all of his soldiers without exception 
could see his private parts. al 

In the year 937 [September 5, 1529 - August 24, 1530], he 
entered into combat with his brothers between Akeguen’ and 
Kabara, where he defeated them. He killed more than thirty of 
the children of his paternal uncle the Kurmina-fari Amar. Some 
say he killed thirty-five while that others estimate this number at 
twenty-five. As for the Kurmina-fari Uthman, he fled to Temen. 

It was in the year 936 [August 25, 1530 - August 14, 1531] 
that the Askiya Masa was killed, at the village of Manstra, on 
Wednesday, the 24" day of Sha’ban [April 12, 1531]. 





Akeguen or Akenken ta a settlement on the right bank of the Niger, 5 
situated to the northeaat and hat tar trom IKabara 
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Chapter VIII 


THE REIGN OF THE 
ASKIYA MUHAMMAD- 
BONKANA 


he Askiya Musa’s successor was the Askiya Muhamma 

Bonkana-Kirya, whose mother was named Mina-Kirao, | 
ascended to the throne the first day of the month of Ramad 
[April 18, 1531]. He was always referred to as Mar-Bonkana, "t 
unnatural kinsman”’ 

As-soon as he was invested with power, he ordered the eld 
of his paternal uncles into-exile; that is, the Askiya Muhamm 
(God have mercy upon him!), whom he expelled from Gao a 
banished to the Isle of Kangaga.? When the Askiya Musa h 
dethroned his father, he had nonetheless allowed the Aski 
Muhammad to remain at Gao without expelling him from tl 
town, 

When he left the womb of his mother on the night of | 
birth, it is said that Mar-Bonkana wailed so loudly that he w 
heard by the Shi ‘Ali in his royal palace, not far from the hou 


where the Askiva Muhammad-Bonkana was born. The : 


| Literally, “Ue one ho broke all relations with his relatives,” 
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immediately called his son to summon the Kan-fari Amar and 
the Askiya Muhammad; thus summoned, these men hastened 
to present themselves to him. The shi then said to them: “Was 
a child born in your house tonight?—Yes, responded the Askiya 
Muhammad. The concubine of my brother Amar just gave birth 
to a son. - You are hereby informed, said the shi, that you will 
have to kill the child” They poured sand over their heads {84} 
and begged him to allow the child to live. “Go to him, he told 
them, and look inside his mouth to see if he was born with teeth.’ 
They both went over and opened the mouth of the child, which 
they saw was filled with teeth. Returning then before the shi, they 
informed him of what they had seen: “This child, he said, will be 
a miscreant and a libertine; however, I will allow him to live. It is 
you alone, oh, Maa-Keina,’ who will be the one to suffer because 
of him. Later on, you will see the evil that he will create for you 
and your children” Such is the story that I now record, as was 
told to me by my master and father (God have mercy upon him!). 

The Askiya Mar-Bonkana-Kirya was a hardy, brave, and 
intrepid man. Whenever he was in combat and the fighting 
became violent, he would climb down from his horse and fight 
his enemies on foot. 

He was one of those who enhanced the luster of the royal 
dignity of the Songhay. He was the first to order the preparation 
of woolen garments and the fabrication of bracelets for his ser- 
vants. He was also the first who ordered drummers to accompany 
his voyages by pirogue. It was the Askiya Muhammad-Bonkana 
who actually invented the musical instruments of the fotorifo and 
the gabtanda: the fotorifo is like a trumpet and the gabtanda is 
a sort of drum, but one that sounds more somber than ordinary 
drums. These two instruments were known in his country, but in 


2 A note in the Arable text Indicates (hat Maa-Keina meant "the little 
Muhammad’: keine in effect means “little” in Songhay and Maa is a 
familiar abbreviation of the name Muhammad in the Sudan, "Maa 
Keina” was without doubt peortolienmn ofatlection that was employed 
by the Shi ‘Ali towards he Aaliya luhamimad, who, it is important to 


remember, wie 0 Teeteaat at the ali 
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former times the king of the Ayar was the only one to possess the 
fotorifo. In other respects, the Askiya Muhammad-Bonkana was 
a violent man with little patience. 

He was the first Kan-fari who became askiya. After his ascen- 
sion, the office of the Kan-fari was passed on to “Uthman, son 
of the Kan-fari Amar or son of the Askiya Muhammad. (God 
alone knows if the text of this page and of the following one is 
exact, for there is a divergence in the order of succession of the 
Kurmina-fari).* War broke out between Muhammad-Bonkane 
and the Kanfari ‘Uthman, who met between Kabara and Aldiefe 
and engaged in battle at this place. Muhammad-Bonkana was the 
victor, putting to death {85} fifteen of the brothers of the Kan-far 
‘Uthman ibn Muhammad, all sons of the Askiya Muhammad. 

During his reign, the strength of the army of the Songhay 
multiplied; it has been estimated to have gained 1,700 men. 

He remained in power for six years and one month, befor 
being divested of power at Mansura, the same village where hi 
had been proclaimed king and where he had fought his broth 
ers. His deposition took place on Wednesday, the 2" day of thi 
month of Dht ‘I-Qa’da of the year 944° [April 12, 1537], and it ha 
been said that he entered into battle with his brothers on the 24' 
day of the month of Sha’ban [of the year 937 / April 12, 1531) 
according to Baba Goro in the Durar al-hisan. 

Among the remarkable advisors and ulemas who died durin 
his reign, one often mentions the wise jurist our master al-hd, 
Ahmad, the eldest grandfather of Sidi Ahmad-Baba, who calle 
himself al-hajj Ahmad ibn Umar ibn Muhammad Aqgit, and wh 
was the brother of the father and mother of our master the Qac 


i The sentence that is placed in parentheses is probably a note added k 
the grandson of Mahmad Ka'ti while copying the work of his granc 
father, In reality, Muhammad-Bonkana was replaced as Kan-fari | 
his cousin ‘Wihwan, son of the Askiya Muhammad, and it is after tl 
defeat af the Akiva Mulwmmad that the office was conferred upe 
‘Uthmin thn Ama whe was the brother of Muhammad+-Bonkana 

5 The (ent atatee “Wi the year of dd but this is an error that is correct 


a Hiithe Later on 


the Rely af the Nehtye Mihaninad Honkana ; 


Mahmid ibn Umar ibn Muhammad Aqit, who was the oldest 
brother; he died (God have mercy upon him!) in the year 943 
[June 20, 1536 - June 9, 1537], as reported by Ahmad-Baba in the 
Kifayat al-muhtdj. 

During this same year, that is, in the year 943, the Askiya 
Ismail, the son of the Askiya Muhammad and the paternal cousin 
of the Askiya Muhammad-Bonkana, revolted against the Askiya 
Muhammad-Bonkana and was proclaimed sovereign outside the 
walls of the town-of Gao. When the Askiya Muhammad-Bonk- 
ana was informed of this news, he left the region and took refuge 
at Timbuktu. With his former cavaliers at his heels, he left Tim- 
buktu and took refuge in Tendirma, where the Kurmina-fari was 
‘Uthman, the brother of his father and mother, who had been 
appointed Kan-fari after the Kan-fari ‘Uthman, son of the Askiya 
Muhammad.® When he saw that his brother had been deposed 
and was now in flight, ‘Uthman followed in his footsteps and both 
of them fled towards Malli, where they arrived without coming 
to harm. The Askiya Muhammad-Bonkana took residence in the 
principal town of Taba,’ where he died and where his tomb can 
still be found. 


6 In relation to the office granted to the Kan-fari Utham, who was the 
brother of Muhammad-Bonkana from the same father and mother, 


and who was also known by the name of Tumane-Tanfaria (or Tin 


feren) while serving in this capacity. Manuscripts A and B add in a 
note: "Notice how the author calls him ‘his brother from his father and 
his mother’: the name of the mother of Mar-Bunkan-Kirya was Mina 
Kirao, whereas the name of the mother of the Kurmina-fari Tumane 
lanfaria was Tato Diaank« It ahoulel be born in mind, in this regard, 
that some claim it was Tumane-lTantaria who succeeded his brother 
Mar-Bunkan-Kirya in the office of Kuntar 

the Ta'vikh al-siddn mentioia & town or a province of this name, 
which would have been altiated to (he south-west of Jenne; the same 


work indicates that Mubamined Honkana established himself in a 
settlement named Sane hieh wold have been in the same region, 
g I 


not far from Sareandiy 
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Chapter IX 


THE REIGN OF THE 
ASKIYA ISMA’IL 


he ascension of the Askiya {86} Isma’il (God have mercy 

upon him!) took place at the beginning of Dht ‘I-Qa‘da in 
the year 943 [April 1537]. He was one of those men of irreproach 
able conduct with whom the exercise of royal power agreed. His 
mother, Mariam Dabo, was a Wangara. 

When he was invested with the office of askiya, he ordered 
that the Askiya Muhammad (May he be the object of divine 
mercy!) be freed from the Isle of Kangaga where he had been 
banished by the Askiya Muhammad-Bonkana-Kirya. 

In the year 944 [June 10, 1537 - May 29, 1538], he traveled to 
Direi! and then returned to Gao. 

After he released his father from the island previously men- 
tioned and set him up in one of the apartments of the royal 
palace, the Askiya Muhammad brought out a sack that he had 
carried with him, untied the knot that was gathered at the mouth 
and brought out a boubou, a green cap, and a white turban. Then 
he placed the boubou upon the shoulders of the Askiya Isma’ll, 
set the green cap on his head, draped him in the turban, and 


hung a seber at hie neck, stating: “This boubou is the same one 
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that I was dressed in by the sharif of the noble city of Mecca, who 
ruled over this town at the time of my /idjj. He also put this cap 
upon my head, and, for his most important blessing, draped this 
turban upon me, in the presence of a large crowd that was made 
up of his entourage of people from Mecca and of other person- 
ages. He also hung this saber from my neck, saying: “You will 
be my general, my representative, and my vicar in your country. 
You are prince of the believers.” This is how I became his vicar, 
his general, and his representative, for he invested me with these 
offices and conferred these powers upon me. Since that time, my 
son Musa, this scoundrel, stole my royal power from me, and 
then Muhammad-Bonkana stole it from Musa: both of them 
were usurpers. But today it is 1 who confer sovereignty upon you 
and bequeath the powers of caliph to you that were conferred 
upon me by the sharif. You are now the vicar of the vicar of the 
sharif, who is himself the vicar of the grand Ottoman sultan.” 

It must be acknowledged that this saber became the subject 
of many false stories, which were told by the inhabitants of 
the Songhay, who said that the Askiya Muhammad found it by 
chance on the plains of Bedr when he happened to be passing 
though,—this plain of Bedr being the place where it is said that 
the Messenger of God (May God bestow his blessings upon him 
and grant to him salvation!) fought a battle against infidels,—and 
that the Askiya Muhammad was alleged to have been thrown 
from a horse that he had mounted, saying: “I wish that I could 
have been there that day, to fight next to the Prophet, to be one 
of his auxiliaries and to fight to the death under his command?” 
They also claim in their legends that the sound of celestial drums 
could be heard that were played {87} in his honor. But the truth, 
as we have written here, is that this saber was one of the gifts 
given to the askiya by the s/ari/ 

This saber was called engurdie (on the subject of how it dis- 
appeared, there are three versions of the story. There are those 


This can alwo be reat iptiiitio av Wigiindic: it is a Songhay word that 


can mean "wood for aaa’ hen wudie) 
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who say that the Askiya Ishaq, the Zaghrani,’ must have carried 
it with him when he fled from his brother Muhammad-Gao, 
who was in revolt against him and who dethroned him, towards 
Bilanga in the direction of Gurma;* he was killed by the king 
of Gurma, who then took this saber for himself. This opinion 
is probably the most plausible on this question. According to 
others, the Askiya Muhammad-Gao carried it hanging from his 
neck on the day that he was taken prisoner at Tentyi,’ and it was 
stripped from him. Finally, there are still others who claim that 
the Askiya Nah° must have carried it off to Dendi. God knows 
better than anyone where it is now, but it is certain that this saber 
did not remain in the hands of the askiyas of Timbuktu.” On this 
point, everyone agrees. 

After the flight of the Kan-fari ‘Uthman, the Askiya Isma’il 
replaced him as Kan-fari with the Kurmina-fari Hammad, whose 
mother was Ariao, daughter of the Askiya Muhammad, and 
whose father was the Balma’a Muhammad-Korey. Later on, the 
prince removed Hammad from office, and it is claimed that he 
sentenced him to death; but it would take too long to recount 
here the reasons why he was put to death. It was after the murder 


3+. This refers to the Askiya Ishaq II, who, after having been defeated by 
the Moroccans, was deposed and replaced by his brother Muham 
mad-Gao in 1592. 

4. This does not refer to the cluster of land on the right bank of the Niger, 
but to the portion of Gurma that is inhabited by the Gurmantche, 
to the west of Dendi. Bilanga is located in upper Sirba, to the north 
northwest of Fada-n-Gurma. 


5 Tentyi or Tintyi is the name of a settlement bordering Kukiya where 
the Pasha Mahmiid, in 1592, arrested Mugammad-Gao and his allies, 
after they had been brought there by treachery. 

6 In Dendi, the Askiya Nah, successor of Muhammad-Gao, victoriously 
resisted the troops of the Pasha Mahmad in 1592-93 and succeeded in 
creating a ldigdom in this place that the Moroccans failed to conquer. 
After the talking of Gao by the Moroccans, the ancient kingdom of the 
Songhay wae divided into two parts: the northern region came under 
the command af (he Moroceans, with an askiya, who ruled in name 
only, and whe lived at Timbkutu, while the southern region remained 
indepenielent Hid wae tuled by another askiya who resided at Dendi 

The Reign af tie Akita bene iO 





of Hammad that the askiya elevated the Kan-fari ‘Ali-Kossoli, the 
son of the Askiya Muhammad, to take his place as Kan-fari. 

During the reign of the Askiya Isma’il, there was a great 
drought and a famine. 

This prince was Fari-mondyo* when he was awarded the high 
office of askiya. 

Among the persons who died under his reign, it is neces- 
sary to mention his father, the Askiya Muhammad, who died the 
night of the breaking of the fast in the year 944 [March 2, 1538]. 

We are not aware of any of his descendants still living in this 
land, neither male nor female.’ His reign lasted two years, seven 
months, and four days, and he died on Tuesday, the 4 day of 


the luminous month of Sha’ban, in the year 946 [December 15, 
1539]. 


8 In Songhay, this can be (ianelated we “lnapector of cultures 

9 The text does not clearly Welleate whether (his sentence applies to the 
Askiva Muhammad of to tie Aahivea lema'll, but itis more likely that it 
refers to the later 

LO ‘The Ja'vikh al vacdan dat He death ob tiie prince a month earlier 
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Chapter X 


THE REIGN OF THE 
ASKIYA ISHAQ 


he Askiya Ishaq was invested with power after the death of 

the Askiya Isma’il. He and the Hari-farma ‘Abd Allah were 
brothers from the same father and mother. Their mother was 
Kultham-Berda, who hailed from Dirma.' This Hari-farma ‘Abd 
Allah was the father of the Bengafarma Muhammad Haiga. 

The Askiya Ishaq was an honorable, virtuous, and divinely 
blessed man, who loved to give alms and who assiduously per- 
formed his communal prayers. He had an alert intelligence and 
a subtle spirit. 

It is said that one day he went to the mosque for the last 
prayers of the evening on a rainy night, walking through the mud 
and darkness. {88} He found himself alone at the mosque and sat 
down. The muezzin arrived next and made the call to prayer. He 
then lit the lamps and sat down, awaiting the arrival of the faith- 
ful and the imam; however, no one came except for the imam, 


who arrived by himself and brought life to the mosque because 


| Ihde laet word be pomaibly the ve sult of a scribal error: the author indi 
cates oaurlien Thal Ue other of the Askiya Ishaq belonped to the tribe 
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of his presence.? The muezzin then spoke to the imam, saying: 
“Rise up, oh Imam! Let us perform the prayers, unless you want 
to wait for the Askiya Ishaq; however, it is certain he will not leave 
his couch due to the rain, mud, and darkness. Where is he right 
now? On his bed covered in sheets of silk!” But from the wall 
next to mosque quickly came the response of the Askiya Ishaq, 
who said: “If it is the Askiya Ishaq that you await, he arrived long 
before you, so let’s arise and perform the prayers.’ And both of 
them stood up, marveling that the prince had gone out on his 
own in the mud and darkness to perform the prayers. 

His ascension to the throne took place Sunday the 6" day? of 
Sha’ban in the year 946 [December 27, 1539] and he remained in 
power nine years, nine months, and nine days.* 

The year of his rise to the throne, that is, in the year 946, 
he traveled to Taba. There he found the Askiya Muhammad- 
Bonkana, who was still living but who died during these days, 
for it was the Askiya Ishaq who presided over the prayers at his 
funeral. The causes and circumstances of his death would take 
too long to record. 

It is said that the prince visited the town of Jenne (May God 
guard it!), while traveling to Taba, and that he became master of 
it for several days. During one of these days, he ordered all the 
inhabitants of Jenne, notables as well as poor folk, to report to 
the Grand Mosque, not excusing a single one from the meeting. 
When everyone gathered, he too arrived, accompanied by 
the officers from his army and his principal dignitaries, as the 
crowd packed the galleries and colonnades of the mosque. He 
then ordered his interpreter to speak in a loud voice to all those 
gathered, delivering this proclamation; “I swear by God that | 


2 Literally "and vivified the mosque") that is, the arrival of the imam 
allowed the celebration of (he office to begin 

3 The text indicates "Sunday the 6" but this is no doubt a scribal lapse, 
for the 6" day of Shahan Ode be panaona We dnesday, whereas the 16" 
day ended on a Sunday) the ay of the bo! ia the one that is given in the 
Ta'rikh albandan r 
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have undertaken my voyage to this land only for the good of the 
country and on behalf of the faithful. Tell me then if anyone is 
oppressing the Muslims and other citizens of this town, Anyone 
who has knowledge of this matter but refuses to speak up will 
answer to the worshipers of God.” The interpreter successively 
entered into the different galleries of the miosque, repeating these 
words; however, the crowd remained silent. 

Among those who assisted at this meeting was the jurist and 
Qadi Mahmiid ibn Abi Baghayogho, who sat near the prince. 
As time passed, {89} and still no one responded to the king, the 
jurist Mahmid said to the askiya: “Do you really mean what you 
say, Oh Ishaq?—By God, I mean every word of it! the prince 
affirmed.—And what will you do to this oppressor you speak of, 
replied Mahmiid, once we point him out to you?—I will give him 
the punishment that he deserves, said the prince, be it death, 
flogging, imprisonment, exile, restitution of confiscated goods, 
or restoration of a tributary title-—Well then, replied the jurist 
Mahmud Baghayogho (God be satisfied with him!), we know of 
no one here today who is more of an oppressor than you yourself, 
for you are the father of all of those who oppress us. Those who 
oppress us exist only because of you. You are the only one present 
téday who has confiscated anyone’s property; if it has happened, 
it has only happened through your orders and because you have 
supported it. So if you really want to put an oppressor to death, 
you should start with yourself and do it quickly! As for the money 
that has been donated for you to carry off and accumulate at your 
house, does it really belong to you? Do you not have slaves among 
us who till the soil for your benefit, who manufacture goods for 
you to make a profit on through trade?” 

Upon hearing these words, the prince was deeply troubled: He 
let out loud sighs before bursting into tears. He so much regret- 
ted what had been said that the crowd began to feel sorry for 
him, and his entourage glared angrily at Mahmiid Baghayogho. 
The coarse and ignorant people who form the dregs of society 
said to Mahmid Maghayogho: “Who are you to speak in such 
a way to the sultan’ And they began to press forward, rushing 
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towards the jurist, before the prince stopped them, sternly 
rebuking them. Then, making no display of emotion other than 
showing his submission, humility, and respect, the Askiya Ishaq 
contented himself with saying: “By God, you are right! As for me, 
I repent before God and beg his pardon.” After that, he returned 
to his encampment, crying so profusely that the tears poured in 
streams from his eyes. This is the story as we heard it from our 
maternal uncle, the jurist and Qddi Muhammad al-Amin, son of 
the Qadi Mahmud Ka’ti? (God have mercy upon him!) 

Afterwards,° the Askiya Ishaq returned to Gao. While en 
route and before his arrival at Gao, he received news of the death 
of the khatib of Jenne Ahmad Torfo, whom the Askiya Ishag had 
found serving as khatib in this town, and who was also known 
as the khatib Ahmad Sankomu. He therefore decided to bestow 
the investiture of gadi upon Mahmud Baghayogho, and he dis- 
patched one of the officers of his army to confer the investiture 
of this office on him, either by choice or compulsion. When this 
messenger arrived at Jenne, the chief of Jenne and his subalterns 
assembled all the inhabitants of the town, as well as the jurists 
who lived there. They also summoned Mahmid Baghayogho, 
who did not know the purpose of the meeting. Mahmtd Baghay- 
ogho was then forcibly seized, and two boubous that were sent 
by the askiya were placed over his shoulders, {90} and he was 
wrapped in a turban, as he moaned and burst into tears like a 
baby. He was therefore invested with this office despite himself, 
and the letter from the askiya was read to him. Then, as ordered 
in the letter, he was given a horse and made to mount it to carry 
him back to his house. 

When he returned inside his dwelling, his wife, the mother 
of his son, the jurist Sidi Ahmad Baghayogho, approached him 
and said: “How could you have accepted the office of the gadi?—I 
5 He is consequently the bother af the wile of al-Mukhtar Gombele, 

the father of the younger af the two authors of the Ta'rikh al-fattash; 

he is evidently the one whe wrote the preceding passages 
6 In other words, alter proceeding to lenne ae far as Taba and having 
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didn’t accept it. It was imposed upon me by extreme force:—It 
would have been better, replied his wife, that you had chosen 
death and that you had said: ‘Kill me, but | refuse to accept:-—I 
said no such thing! replied Mahmiad. Thus she turned away with 
tears in her eyes and, for many days, she did not stop crying: God 
have mercy on both of them! , 

Mahmid uttered curses against the Askiya Ishaq and died 
during the same month. Before he died, he said: “Ishaq robbed 
my eyes of sleep and sentenced me to endless old age. May God 
bring troubles to his life and cause him endless worries!” By the 
time that the men who had been sent by the prince to invest the 
qadi returned, he was already dead. 

It was also the Askiya Ishaq who conferred the powers of 
gadi of Tendirma on the Qddi ‘Uthman Darame, imposing this 
office on him by force and compelling him to accept it. This Qadi 
‘Uthman was a man who was wise, virtuous, scrupulous, pious, 
devout, a saint who was endowed with the gift of second sight. 
As well known, he performed the hajj and visited the tomb of 
the Prophet. It is said that he performed miracles and wonders 
that many of his contemporaries witnessed. Here is one of those 
miracles which has not faded from memory. 

When he was at school and learning the Qur’an, his mother, 
who was poor, did not have anyone to help her with daily chores 
except her son ‘Uthman, the same who later became a jurist. He 
spent his days doing housework, making food, pounding millet, 
carrying wood and water. One day when he went out to carry 
wood to the school,’ his mother, who was old and sickly, could 
find no one to help her prepare his dinner that night. When he 
returned she handed him the eating bowl and said: “Take the 
bowl with your supper and eat.” At this moment she happened 
to be in conversation with another woman. ‘Uthman reached for 
the bowl, took it in his hands, and found that it brimmed over 


Literally. “ihat be lw gone to carry the wood to the reading," It refers 
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with a cooked dish. This dish contained all sorts of condiments, 
{91} meat, and great quantities of butter. His mother arose and 
came towards him. She put her hand into the bowl and was 
surprised to find a dish that exuded the pleasant aroma of tasty 
food, as the delicious smells filled the courtyard of her house. She 
then returned to sit next to her guest, who also saw that ‘Uthman 
was a divine prodigy, and that God had made manifest the favors 
bestowed upon the child. 

The tomb of this ‘Uthman can be found behind the Mosque of 
Tendirma. Vows that are made near his tomb are always granted, 
which has been well-established; this tomb also facilitates the 
healing of the sick, as al-Qusheyri has said in his Rissdla. The 
people of Baghdad claim that the well-known tomb of al-Kerkhi 
can achieve the same results; this too hasbeen verified. 


useful Advice: 


Tombs that procure the fulfillment of vows that are made 
near them are as follows: 

1* The tomb of the Qadi‘Uthman Darame, mentioned earlier, 
procures the fulfillment of vows made near it, which is unani- 
mously acknowledged from tried experience. None of the vows 
that are made at this place are fruitless: I have seen this verified 
with my own eyes, having myself made prayers to God near this 
tomb, which God granted to me (God be praised and thanked for 
this!), as well as at the tomb of the Mori Muhammad al-Kabari. 

2™ The tomb of Sidi Yahya, whose effectiveness has been ver- 
ified, as I have seen and heard from a great number of persons, 
who have given proofs of it and seen its effectiveness, as I have 
attested. The jurists of Timbuktu along with many whom I have 
met there have made repeated visits to it, ine luding Sidi Ahmad 
Baba and the two eminent juriate Ibrahim and Muhammad, both 
of whom are sons of Aliiniad Haghayoulo, My « olleague, the jurist 
Mahmiid, informed me that the tomb of Sidi Yahya is not really 
located at the place where people now wo to visit, supposing that 


they are at the a tual bora Of Viet? Yuliya; that is, the place that is 
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connected to the minaret® from which the call to prayer is made; 
in reality, it may be found next to the door of the mosque at a 
short distance, which is the place that the jurist Ibrahim and his 
brother Muhammad Baghayogho visit instead. 

3™ The tomb of the jurist Sidi Mahmad ibn Umar Muham- 
mad Aqit, which has the same properties. 

4 The tomb of the jurist Muhammad Baghayogho, who is 
the son of the Qadi Mahmud Baghayogho: I have proofs of it 
myself and can attested to its efficacy (God be praised). 

5 The tomb of the jurist ‘Uthman al-Kabari, who is buried 
near the mosque of Kabara: a holy man told me a story about this 
tomb that would be too long to recount here. 

6" The tomb of Mori Hawgaru, situated in a town called 
Yara, {92} which is now in ruins; very few people now know the 
location of this tomb. 

7‘. The tomb of the jurist Boukary Sin, which is situated 
inside the mosque of Mori-Koira. 

8" The tomb of the Alfa Muhammad Tulay, at Hunde-biri, 
whose efficacy has been proven: this is the regular meeting place 
for people who suffer from leprosy, both those who are mildly 
afflicted and the terribly deformed. God welcomes the interces 
sion of this saint on their behalf, which leads to their healing, as 
I have witnessed myself on many occasions. 

9k The tomb of Méri Bakua, in the village called Tawtallah in 
the province of Bara.’ It is very celebrated and is marked with a 
placard so that it can easily be recognized. 

10 The tomb of al-hdjj Kassura-Ber, of Wangara origin (God 
have mercy upon him!), which is located in the town of Koko, 
around which the Kdhiya" has built a wall. 


8  Atthe minaret of (he mosque named after Sid7 Yahya at Timbuktu. 

9 This Tawtallah should not be confused with the village of Tawtallah, 
montioned earlier, which seems to have been located, not within Bara, 
lout bye twoon lene idl San nicing 

10 Kalla tle a (ithe aiven te certain Moroccan officers; it could be trans 
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11" The tomb of Fodigui'’ Muhammad Sano, which is situ- 
ated in the town of Jenne, where this personage was buried in the 


qibla” of the grand mosque, behind the pulpit. 

12" The well-known tomb of the jurist Ibrahim, which is 
located in the town of Gama!’; the Kdhiya Muhammad al-Hindi 
frequented this tomb, even while he was the governor of Benga."* 

13‘ The tomb of the jurist Samba Teneni, who is buried at 
Diakal. 

There are still other tombs which are not known and which 
are never discussed: God alone could enumerate them. We have 
mentioned here only those tombs that we personally know of, or 
those tombs that we have learned about from reputable persons 
of faith. 

The Askiya Ishaq was given the surname of Ishaq-Kedebine; 
the expression kede-bine means in Wa’kuri “the black stone.’ 

As for the number of the princes of learning who died during 
this era, we will mention the shaykh, the jurist Mahmtd ibn 
Umar ibn.Muhammad Aqit (God have mercy upon him!), who 
died during the night from Thursday to Friday on the 16" day of 


16 


the month of Ramadan," although the author of Durar al-hisan 


states that he died on the 15‘ day of Ramadan, during the night 
from Thursday to Friday; he was 88 years old at the time. His 


11 Among the Mande, this term is the equivalent of mori or alfa; it is 
sometimes used with the variants Fode, Fodie, and Fodio. 

12 A sort of practical niche at the far end of each mosque indicating the 
direction of Mecca. 

13 Gutmais located to the east of the eastern branch of the Niger between 

Lake Orevendu and Lake Koratu, southeast of Sarafere 

14 The Benga is the lake region where Gama is located 

15 This is more or lk th uy f | rn on in the Soninke 
language. This surname belon minke language and, since it 
is given to one of the askiyas, i inay | ted proof of the Soninke 
origin of the princes of (ia cytiaal this prool is confirmed by their 
name of their clan, whtel) te Milla 

16 ‘The author negleeta to mention the year wecording to the Ta'rikh 
al-sudan, (would fave heen tay {the hijra [October 19 - 20, 1548] 
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eldest brother, al-hajj Ahmad ibn Umar ibn Muhammad Agit, 
died {93} during the night from Thursday to Friday, on the 1" 
day of the month of Rabi II, in the year 942 [September 29-30, 
1535]. Mahmid ibn Umar died in the midst of an epidemic called 
gafe, according to the Durar al-hisan, and according to the very 
learned Aba al-Abbas Ahmad-Baba in ‘his Kifayat al-muhtdj, 
where he stated: “The Qadi Mahmad ibn Umar died during the 
night from Thursday to Friday on the 16" day of the month of 
Ramadan; he was born in the year 868 [September 15, 1463 - 
September 2, 1464]. Many persons died from this epidemic.’ The 
office of the gddi was conferred, after the death of Alfa Mahmud 
ibn Umar upon his son, the Qadi Muhammad ibn Mahmud on 
Thursday, the 15" day of the month of Shawwal [November 17, 
1548]. 

It was at the beginning of the year of 956 [January 30, 1549 - 
January 19, 1550] that the Askiya Ishaq died, after having reigned 
for nine years, nine months, and nine days. He died in the town 
of Kukiya, where his tomb is located. His children were Tunke 
Silmana and ‘Abd al-Malik. ‘Abd al-Malik was designated by 
him as his successor, but this choice was not acceptable to the 
Songhay people, who preferred the Askiya Dawud. 
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Chapter XI 


LTLE REIGN OF THE 
ASKIYA DAWUD 


he Askiya Ishaq was succeeded by his brother the Askiya 

Dawid, son of the Askiya Muhammad, who ascended to the 
throne on the 22" day of the month of Safar, in the year of 955! 
[March 22, 1549]. He remained in power for 34 years and four 
months. 

Fortune was favorable to him. He enjoyed all the power and 
authority he could desire, and he amassed enormous wealth. ‘The 
truth is that his father the Askiya Muhammad and his brothers 
had worked the soil and planted the seeds for him. When his 
time came, he had only to gather in the harvest. They had made 
the bed for him: The only thing he had to do was lie down in it 
and sleep. At this time there was no one who remained in all the 
Takriar, from Malli to Lolo,’ who dared to raise his hand in oppo- 
sition to the Askiya Dawid. The day he ascended to the throne, 
he found before him only submissive and obedient slaves. There 


] The text states “in the year of 55", which is obviously mistaken. The 
death of Ishaq is document d elsewhere in the Ta'rikh al fattash, as 
well as in the Ja rikh al-sdddn, as having occ urred in 956 [1549]. 

) This ia a neltlenient ituated on the Niger, downstream of Denda. 

) In other words, ho One falsed his hand in protest against the authority 
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was no province that could withstand the army of the Songhay, 
with the sole exception of the army of the Kurmina. 

Ahmad ibn Ibrahim ibn Ya'qtib (God have mercy upon him!) 
once told us the following anecdote: One morning, the face of 
the Askiya Muhammad grew stern at the precise moment that 
the Askiya Dawud happened to walk by. The Askiya Muhammad 
looked upon his. son with a perplexed and distracted air. One 
of his servants said to him: “One might wonder if you were the 
actual father of your son Dawtd, for you do not seem to love 
him as you love your other children.—Do you really think that I 
could not love a man who is the son of my own body? Muham- 
mad replied. The truth is that when I look into my son’s eyes, I 
can see that he will one day rise to power, that he will live for 
many years, and that God will give him’many children during 
his reign. When my son is eventually made king, {94} he will 
eclipse all my other children, grandchildren, and descendents. 
His renown will efface theirs so fully that only he and his sons 
will be remembered, whereas my other sons and their children 
will merely become his servants and his children’s servants and 
his children’s children’s servants to the end.—Who taught you 
this knowledge of the future? his interlocutor asked him—tThis 
may surprise you, said the askiya, but, if 1 wanted to, I could tell 
you far more than this. I could tell you all that will happen from 
this day until the day of Tentyi.—What is the day of Tentyi? asked 
the servant?—It is the day when God will punish the people of 
this land,‘ the prince replied, the day when He will beat down the 
insolence of its prideful inhabitants.” 

The mother of the Askiya Dawid was named Bunkan-Fario.® 
As a king, the Askiya Dawid was feared, He was also eloquent, 
clever in government, generous, liberal, gay, jovial, and playful. 
God gave to the Askiya Dawid @ great easiness of manner. He 
was the first to build depositories to store the kingdom's goods, 


as well as being the firat to bull libraries, He had many scribes 
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who copied manuscripts for him, and he often presented copies 
of these manuscripts to the ulemas. The Gesere-dunka Dako, 
son of Bukar Fata, told me that this prince knew the Qur’an by 
heart, and that he had studied the Rissdla® in its entirety under 
the direction of a professor, who came each day to give him a 
lesson between noon to one o'clock or so. 

The food that came from the harvest of the farms was so 
abundant that no one knew how to evaluate it, nor even to be 
sure of its quantity. He owned plantations in all the lands that 
were under his dominion; that is, in Erei, Dendi, Kulane, Kerei- 
Hausa, and Kerei-Gurma, as well as in the territories neighbor- 
ing them on the way to Kukiya and Gao, as far as Kissu on the 
one hand, and as far as the islands of Bamba and of Benga on the 
other. He also owned plantations in Aterem as far to the west as 
Kingui and Bunio as far to the east as the last port of Lake Debo.’ 


6 This probably refers to the Rissdla of ibn Abi Zayd al-Qayrawani 
which includes a concordance of the four orthodox Islamic rites, 
emphasizing above all the Malekite rite. 

This enumeration of lands gives a very precise sense of the extent of 
the territory that formed the domain of the askiyas of Gao, which 
extend along the length of the Niger from the contemporary borders 


~ 


of Benin and Nigeria to Timbukutu, then the lake regions between 
Timbuktu and Lake Debo, and finally a grouping of desert lands 
extending from Timbuktu’ to Nioro (Sahel). The Erei or Heri, which 
means "border" in Songhay, is located downstream of Dendi, which 
is actually the region of Karimama: Koulane or Gulane was in the 
region of Say-Niamey, where a village with this name still exists. The 
expressions Kerei-Hausa and Kerei-Gurma mean respectively "the left 
bank" and "the right bank" of the Niger. Kissu is the province between 
Timbuktu and Gundam. The expression "the islands of Bamba and 


of Benda" necessarily includes the region of lakes, islands, and quasi 
islands, extending from the right bank between Bamba and Bandi- 
agara, Benga being more specifically the province of the great lakes at 
this part of the Mouth, Aterem or Atarama is described in the Ta’rikh 
al-stidan wa weat ol the Niger on the side of the desert. Kingui is the 
provinee of Nigra, Aa for Bunio, it seems that it was the flood zone 


that in altuated to the north of the Lake Debo (later in the text, there is 


mention of a town with (hia name in the same zone) 
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In some years, the yield that he drew from his farms surpassed 
four thousand sunnut of grain. 

In each of the villages located in the land that we have just 
enumerated, the prince owned slaves and a fanfa.’ ‘There was not 
a single exception to this rule. Some of the fanfa oversaw one 
hundred slaves, who were put to work cultivating the soil, while 
others oversaw only sixty, fifty, forty, or twenty slaves. The word 
fanfa, which is fanafi in the plural form, means a chief {95} of 
slaves, but it is also used to refer to the patron of a boat. 

A trustworthy person once told me that this prince owned 
rural property in the province of Dendi called Abda, and that 
his plantation there housed 200 slaves and four fanfa, who were 
placed under the supervision of a chief named Missakulallah. 
The phrase missa-kul-Allah means “all that is and will be, in this 
world or the next, exists only because of God, who is the author 
of it, and who wished it to be so.”"° (Glory to Him who is the one 
and only divinity!) The yield that the Askiya Dawud drew from 
this plantation was limited to one thousand sunnu of rice. This 
tribute was a fixed amount that could neither be increased nor 
diminished. 

The custom was that the askiya alone provided the seeds 
that were destined for this plantation, as well as the leather hides 
that were used to make the sunnu. It took ten boats to transport 
the produce of Missakulallah’s plantation to the residence of the 
askiya. An envoy was instructed to bring the sunnu containing 
the harvest from this plantation. ‘Through this envoy, the askiya 
sent one thousand walnuts of gura, one bar of whole salt, and a 
black boubou to the chief of the fanfa, He also sent a big black 


pagne for the wife of the chief, This was the custom that had 

been established by the askiya, as well as the askiya who fol 

8 The word employed by (he author rete rt Of big leather sack 
made of skins that are sewn tomether and hold around 200 to 250 liters 
of grain; this measure WW called @ auninu ta Songhay 

9 Manuscript © aeddle here “Ue ane ’ in Feaponalble for the common 
boat,” 

10) Missa-kdl- Al iia 1 Shia “the one who causes all is God.’ 
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lowed him. One day, the four fanfa slaves sent word to their chie: 
Missakilallah that the time had come to reap the harvest, whick 
was now ripe; but they also said that they would not take thei 
sickles to hand until Missakalallah himself came to look ove! 
the field, to comb through it for three days, inspecting it from 
every side, before returning home and’giving the order to reat 
the harvest. 

One year, the envoys of the fanfa came to find Missakalallal 
to inform him that the fields were now ready to be harvested. A: 
was his custom, Missakulallah departed in his pirogue with hi: 
drummers and his entourage. He arrived at the plantation anc 
saw that the harvest was ripe after combing the fields for thre 
days. Afterwards, he went to a village that neighbored the planta 
tion, which was called Denki-Dumde. He moored his boat in th: 
port of this settlement. Then he sent word summoning the iman 
of the village, as well as the talebs, the poor, and the widows 
When all who had been summoned arrived, he asked them 
“Who holds the property rights over the harvest from this plan 
tation?—Who else would hold these rights, they responded t« 
him, other than their lawful owner, in other words, the askiya? 
am the one who holds property rights during this particular yeat 
réplied Missakulallah, {96} and I would like to make alms of thi 
harvest, so that I might profit from it in the hereafter and stanc 
upright before God. I therefore offer it to you as an act of charit) 
that has been undertaken for the love of God. Mow and reaj 
this field. Allow the poor and miserable among you, those wh« 
cannot afford to buy pirogues, to harvest the first blades tha 
fall under their sickles. The owners of the small pirogues ma 
take the part of the field extending outwards towards the cente! 
and let the owners of the big pirogues take the harvest from th 
middle of the fields, May God find this offering from me accept 
able!” He then returned to his village and made a gift from hi 
own possessions to each of the fanfa, This gift consisted of on 
field that provided them with abundant sustenance, 

Before long, however, the news of what he had done at thi 


plantation reveled the town of Gao, where it was widely dis 
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cussed. Yamadu Keren-Keren, who was one of the domestic ser- 
vants of the askiya, came before the prince’s entourage, as they 
were gathered around him for the evening meal, and said: “A man 
came to see me today to tell me that your slave Missakdalallah is 
possessed by djinn. They have taken hold of his spirit and turned 
him into a mad man.—What is the matter with him? asked the 
askiya—Something that will end in his being put to death, if he is 
not crazy! responded the servant.— What is it? said the prince.— 
He traveled to your plantation at Abda and made a gift of it to 
the inhabitants of Denki-Dumde, replied the servant. He divided 
it among them, claiming that this gift would guarantee him a 
reward in the hereafter. As soon as he conferred ownership of 
the plantation on the people of this village, they took full posses- 
sion of it and have now harvested the crops, not leaving even one 
armful of stalks, nor even one handful or a small pinch of grain” 

When those gathered asked whether or not the inhabitants 
of Denki-Dumde should also be punished, a long discussion 
took place on this subject, some claiming that Missakalallah was 
not mad, while others insisted he was. Meanwhile, the askiya 
remained silent in his chair. At last, the prince said: “As for me, 
1 do not believe that he has harmed me in the slightest. He has, 
however, made me feel somewhat jealous of what he has done, 
for if a slave of his condition, who is both miserable and humble, 
can make alms of a plantation that brings in a thousand sunnu, 
what act of charity can I now perform by way of comparison? 
In performing this action, he has merely tried to win fame for 
himself and his name, seeking to elevate himself above all his 
peers.’ 

After remaining in silence a bit longer, the prince summoned 
a man who happened to be present at this meeting. This man, 
who was one of his domestic servants, immediately stood at 
attention. The askiya then said to hin “Cio to the mooring docks 
where the Guime-koi'! will equip you with ten pirogues and one 


thousand leather sunnu, | want you to depart this very night 
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to visit Missaktlallah, who must completely load up these {97 
sunnu for you.” Then he asked for the customary bar of salt, th 
one thousand walnuts of gira, the black boubou, the red hat 
and the big black pagne that he sent each year to Missakulallah 
saying: “If he completely loads up these sunnu, filling them to th 
brims, you are to give him these presents.” Then, holding up tw 
iron rings and one chain, he added: “If he does not provide yor 
with exactly one thousand sunnu, if he shortchanges you onl 
one sunnu, you will collar him. You will put this chain around hi 
neck and these irons on his feet. You will also bring Missakulallal 
and everything that he owns before us. But if he gives you th 
normal tribute, you will not take any punitive action against him 
nor will you say anything to him, for he owes us nothing mor 
than the one thousand sunnu, and I will ask nothing from hin 
except my sunnu. These sunnu may come from the seeds of an 
fields, even if he procures them by buying them from someon: 
else.” That very night, the Askiya Dawtd dispatched his envoy 
who departed immediately. 

Then the askiya said again: “Missakilallah wants to d 
nothing less than elevate his own name above mine. As for me 
I never give one thousand sunna at a single time. How is it ther 
that one of our slaves could exceed us in liberality and generos 
ity?” Those gathered then cried out: “This is a shame, for thes: 
alms come from a man of his low stature, who is not worth a dro] 
in the ocean of your liberality and generosity! If you so desired 
you could show far greater generosity than him and give mor 
than all his goods combined” They then continued to presen 
fitting analogies before the askiya, varying their arguments unti 
they had at last appeased the prince, who remained silent. 

Meanwhile, the envoy departed on his mission to fin 
Missakilallih. But the news of his arrival anticipated him. / 
man who had business with Missakdlallah, whom he foun 
holding aucience like a king, had learned of it from his cousin 
and spent one evening discussing it with them. For a long time 
this man remained silent out of pride, but he at last quiet 


informed him that an envoy of the askiya was on his way to plac 
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him in irons and chains.'? When the man confided this secret 
to him, Missaktlallah sat up in his seat and said in a loud voice: 
“Why should the askiya send someone to arrest me and put me 
in chains and in manacles? What have I ever done to him? I have 
not participated in any uprising against him, and I have not dis- 
obeyed him in any way. What then have | done?” Then he added: 
“There is no longer any confidence between the slave and his 
master!” 

Then he ordered at once that a pirogue be brought to him 
with seven {98} rowers. Arising from his chair in immediate 
haste, he departed just as he was. Without even returning to his 
house, he set off in his pirogue, travelling straight for Gao. During 
the night, he passed the pirogues of the askiya, which traveled 
towards his house; but, after making a detour, he got by them 
without being seen. After two nights of travel, he came alongside 
Gao, where he had a big house and a wife. He spent the night in 
the port without going up to his house, waiting for morning to 
come. Before the sun came up, he had already presented himself 
at the palace of the askiya. The doorman came out to meet him. 
He introduced him to the household and offered him a seat while 
waiting for the askiya to arise. 

Those officials, who came early in the morning to take their 
breakfast in the home of the prince, normally entered into 
the palace at the hour of the first meal; hence, the doorkeeper 
motioned towards Missakilallah on behalf of the advisor of the 
king. The advisor came forward, making his presence known 
and offering to Missaktlallah his good wishes and salutations. 
Then they entered into conversation with one another. After- 
wards, this official approached the askiya and informed him of 
Missakalallah’s presence, ‘Ihe prince remained silent for a long 
moment. Then one of his favorite courtiers said to him: “Why 
don’t you allow him to enter? If you grant him an audience, we 
will see if he is mad, as lias been sald, for we will see his face and 


hear his words, and we will livow U hile words resemble the words 
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of a madman.’ Hence, the askiya at once gave leave for him 
enter. 

Assoonas he was introduced, Missaktlallah covered his he: 
with dust, as was the regular custom of the land, and the aski 
said to him: “Why have you come? Did you not meet the messe 
ger that I sent to you, bringing my boats to transport my sunnu 
me?—I met your people yesterday, said Missakulallah, but Ih 
from their sight because I had learned that you had sent them 
arrest me, and this is why I came to see you first, not having a: 
asylum that is greater than you, yourself. | do not know wha 
have done wrong.” The askiya responded to him: “You are wro! 
to use subterfuge in denying what you have done, for, if the neg 
tion of a fault is shrouded in uncertainty, it too becomes part 
the same fault.'* Certainly, you have done nothing wrong, and, 
for me, | did not send my envoy to arrest you. He was ordered 
put you in irons only if you could not provide in full the requir 
sunnu: it is only in the event of this failure that you were order 
to be arrested and put in irons.—But, replied Missakulallah, he 
could I possibly fail to give you your sunna? As | live, such a thi 
could never happen!” Then he added: “Was this the only reas 
why | was to be arrested and put in chains?—This was the or 
réason,’ the askiya responded. 

Then Missakulallah begin to laugh, brushing the sand aw 
from his head and taking his leave in the direction of the hou 
that he owned in the town; however, he quickly returned up¢ 
his own steps, and, after pouring sand on his head anew, he sai 
{99} “I ask you to grant to me one of two things in consideratic 
for your father and in consideration for the feet of your fath 
which once tread upon the tomb of the Messenger of God (M 
God bestow his blessings upon him and grant to him salvatio1 


his sentence, which is somewhat obscure, is found only in Man 
script ©, The askiya would no doubt like to say that Missakalall 
instead of saylig “Ll dlo not know what I have done wrong," would ha 
better off saylig: “Ll did nothing wrong." His overly refined defer 
could lead one to Welleve that he himself was not certain whether 
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in the noble city of Medina.—-And what are these two things? 
the askiya asked him.—I would ask, responded Missakdlallah, 
that you grant me ten days to relax in the house of my wife who 
lives here in Gao, and who I have not seen for a long time, not 
having come to her house since last year. | would also ask that 
you accept from me as my tribute the rice of last year, before 
this year’s crop; that is to say, old rice.—One thousand sunnu of 
rice from last year! cried out the askiya. Now you reveal that you 
really are crazy! 1am your master, and I will never allow even one 
hundred sunnu of rice from last year to be brought to my palace!” 
Then he added: “Oh, very well. It is understood. I grant your 
request. Where is this rice? --In my house, right here in Gao, 
responded Missakilallah. Send your people to me early tomor- 
row morning with the leather sunnu.” Meanwhile, some of those 
who were present had doubts about his self assurance and could 
not bring themselves to believe that such a large quantity of rice 
was in his possession. The askiya then said: “Did he not ask that 
I send my servants tomorrow to his house? Tomorrow is not far 
off, and, if he is telling the truth, we will know soon enough” 
Thus Missakulallah was dismissed and went to his house, where 
he spent the night. 

‘The next day, Missakulallah had not still awoken when the 
envoy of the askiya arrived. This envoy was a eunuch, who brought 
fifty servants with him to carry the leather sunnu. After awaken- 
ing from his sleep, Missakutlallah got out of bed and performed 
his ablutions and his prayers. Then he opened his doors to the 
servants of the askiya and ordered them to be served breakfast. 
While they ate breakfast, a group consisting of his friends and 
other highly excited people entered the house of Missakdlallah. 
Missakialallah sent for his principle slave, who happened to be 
on the door steps of & neighboring house, When the slave who 
had been summoned arrived, his Muster said to him: “Go with 


the servants of the askiva who ave here and break the boo" that 
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is located at this place, filling all these sacks to the point that th 
hides begin to burst.’ 

(he slave of Missakdalallah left with the servants of the askiy 
ind the eunuch. He went to the indicated place, which was ; 
the far end of {100} the compound of Missakulallah, broke ope 
the boo, which was full of a rice called zaifata, and filled u 
even hundred sunnu. When the contents of the boo had bee 
completely emptied, the slave returned before his master an 
informed him that this boo was now empty and that its conter 
had filled wp seven hundred sunnu. “Go back and look in anothe 
place,’ said Missakalallah, who directed him to this new plac 
which was also located at the far end of his compound. There yo 
will find another boo; break it open, and load up the remainin 
hale ks!’ 

[he slave took himself to the place indicated and returne 
after having filled up 300 sacks of rice, which he had found ther 
saying that still more remained. “Go in the town, Missakalalla 
then said to him, and ask if there are more leather sunnu fe 
sale” The slave went there and bought 230 sunnu of hide; the 
he filled them up with rice and returned to report to his maste 
Missaktlallah said to him::“Give one hundred sacks of rice t 
the principal envoy of the askiya. Then give twenty sunnu to h 
secondary envoys. Leave one hundred sunnu there, and brin 
me the ten others.” When.these ten sunnu had been carried t 
him, Missaktlallah distributed them between the people wh 
happened to be standing nearby, as well as between the poor an 
the wretched. Then he cried out: “May these alms that I now giv 
serve to obtain from God the Most High my sacred wish that f 
guard all evil from the Askiya Dawid, and that he allow him t 
live to see the year that is on the horizon.’ 

Ihe man who told me this story heard it from Bukar ib 
Ali-Danttiru, who was the father of his mother. Bakar told hit 


15 ‘The word, whitch comes at the end of the sentence in the text, is prol 
ably the Songhay word-leay for “all’, unless it is not the word karu fe 
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that he himself happened to be in the home of Missakdalallah at 
this very moment, and he swore to him that this man, that is to 
say, Missakulallah, did not even go to the storage place of the 
boo while the sunnu were being filled. Moreover, this Bakar ibn 
Ali-Dantiruu swore that he was certain that none of these fifty 
servants who had carried the leather sunnu to Missakulallah left 
his house that day without taking with them a load of around 
one hundred mude," or at least sixty or seventy, and that in 
some instances the loads of some of them {101} were around 
a half-sunnu. They walked by with these loads in the presence 
of Missakulallah, who did not even turn his head or bother to 
examine any of them. When the work was completed, the eunuch 
who had been sent by the askiya returned to his master and gave 
him an account of how the sunnu had been completed with rice, 
all of which had been filled after the afternoon prayers. 

The prince happened to be surrounded by his courtiers, all of 
whom were astonished by what had happened. The askiya then 
exclaimed: “Did I not tell you that this slave was saturated with 
riches to the point where he can now be compared to ourselves 
and our sons? The act that he has just performed is even more 
extraordinary than the alms that he made of a field yielding one 
thousand sunnu.” His assistants responded to him: “But he can 
only give away these things because of your great fortune, and 
the act that he just performed raises your name even higher.” 
One of them added: “All slaves are the same. None of them can 
win respect except at the pleasure of the master, since the slave 
and all the goods that he possesses belong to his master. If a king 
of your stature, such as the king of Gurma!’ or the king of the 


16 A common measure in the mieddl iver, Containing around a liter: 
40 of these unite ake one sun liidle in the Songhay form of the 
Arabic word “mude 

L7 ‘This refers to the king of thie atate of Grn, which is situated in the 
Weatern Sudan, marth af modern day Toye; this state once enjoined 
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Ayar,'® or the king of Kanta,'” were even to boast that a sla 
belonging to him had made a lavish gift, one could now respor 
to him that a slave of the askiya once gave a thousand sunnu | 
the poor.” The askiya smiled in hearing these words, the satisfa 
tion evident on his face. “How also, said the courtiers, could yor 
generosity ever be compared with that of your slave? There 
between the one and the other the same difference between tl 
Pleides and the humid dust. May God not be pleased that v 
make a comparison between them!” 

They had not yet finished espousing these views, and not 
of the assistants had taken their leave of the askiya, when one | 
the servants of the askiya entered, carrying a pagne of Waindi 
which was held by a belt, wearing a silver bracelet on his rig! 
wrist. This man had been sent by the askiya, before these even 
occurred, to a town in the province of Dendi. After drawing ne: 
the throne of the askiya, he stopped before him and kneele 
down, pouring sand on his head, according to the custom of tl 
land when saluting kings. Then he saluted him, as befitting tl 
slave addressing his master. 

“Who are you?” the Askiya Dawid asked him.—I am tl 
Gari-tia”’ Bakar, he responded.—Do you belong to my arm 
asked the prince, and are you one of my slaves?—Yes, respond 
the man. {102}—Where do you come from? replied the king. 
Glory be to God! cried the slave, have you then forgotten or a 


18 It is no doubt acceptable to read this as Air, unless it refers to tl 
kingdom of Ayoru or Anioru, which was situated to the east of tl 
Niger between Ansogno and Niamey. 

9 Kanta was at this time the name of a State as well as the title born | 
he king of this State, once quite well-known, which was centered 
he province of Kebbi, east of Dendi. He was at this time the ruler 
<ano and the greatest part of the Hausa country. The Ta‘ikh al-siide 
refers to a Kantu who deteated the troops of the Songhay in mal 





vattles, The Askiya Dawud entered into a peace treaty with him. 
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you completely distracted?—-By God, said the askiya, as you 
stand before me, it seems to me that | have never seen you before 
now! Are you one of the Gari-tiad of Yebra or one of the Gari-tia 
of Kata”?—I am one of the Gari-tia of Yebra. I am the Tia”? and 
appointed slave of Yebra.—What land do you come from? asked 
the askiya.—From Dendi! Was it not you who sent me there?— 
To see who and for what reason?—You sent me there, replied 
the slave, to collect the inheritance of your servant, the Diango 
Musa Sagansaro.—Musa Sagansaro is therefore dead?” asked 
the prince. One of his courtiers then said to the askiya: “Your 
memory is defective. This man died, and you received news of 
his death during the same month. From the time of his death 
until today, a little more than four months have gone by.” 

The prince then remained silent for along time, as the slave 
stood at attention before him. Then he asked him: “Have you seen 
what his fortune consisted of, and how much remained of it?— 
It was like this, responded the slave.—And what does ‘like this’ 
mean?” the askiya asked him. The slave then asked permission to 
walk behind the askiya to secretly confide in him the amount of 
goods that he had found in the home of the dead man, including 
the portion of the estate that he had brought with him and the 
portion that had remained behind. But the askiya said: “What is 
it you want to do?—I want to inform you of the exact contents 
of the fortune, responded the slave.—Why don’t you say it in a 
loud voice before all the world, asked the askiya. Did this man 





ever steal anything from us? Speak loud enough so that everyone 
present may hear you, or leave our presence at once!” 

“Very well, said the slave, | have found in the possession of the 
deceased these objects: five hundred slaves, the same number of 
men as women; grain stored away in fourteen boo, which may be 
estimated as containing 1,500 sunnu; seven herd of cattle; thirty 
herd of sheep; personal clothing itera; fifteen horses, seven that 


are race horses while the others are pack animals; saddles for his 
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lorses; domestic items that remain uncounted; the deceased 
weapons, his shield and thirty bolo that are filled with spears.- 
(jod have mercy on Masa Sagansaro! cried the Askiya Dawu 
(ov the fame that he assures us is worth far more than {103} h 
entire estate.” 
Ihe prince then asked where the slaves of Musa Sagansat 
were at present. The envoy responded: “I have taken them 1 
my house and left them all there, but my house is too small t 
host them.—Go and fetch them, said the king. Bring them befo 
us.” ‘Ihe messenger then went to fetch them, bring them bac 
ind make them line up before the king. With these slaves, the: 
was an old woman of many years, who was limping and bal 
She held onto the far end of a staff that was smooth from hea\ 
usage. “Who is this old woman?” asked the askiya.—She is or 
of the groups of women slaves from the estate, responded tl 
inessenger.—Of what possible use could she be? replied the kin 
You have behaved badly towards her by forcing her to leave h 
country for no reason. We obviously have no need for such 
woman. 
[he old woman then straightened up and said: “Tamal 
tamala, tamala!?* May God protect you. May He assure yc 
happiness in this world and the next! May He make your reig 
prosperous! Your envoy did not bring me here by force or co. 
straint, If | have come, it is because I have a favor to ask you: 
address my prayer to you and beg you to receive it in the name 
the Messenger of God (May God bestow his blessings upon hi 
and grant to him salvation!), and in the name of the foot of yo 
father, the Askiya Muhammad, which once treaded upon sacr¢ 
soil.—Reveal your business, the askiya said to the old woma 
Vell us what this is all about.—Know then, oh king, replied tl 
slave, that | was the servant of the Diango Musa Sagansaro. 
was his wet nurse, and my mother was once the wet nurse of h 
father, His father had been my master, and his grandfather hi 
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been the master of my grandfather. Among these slaves, there 
were twenty seven who were my children, my grandchildren, or 
my great-grandchildren: | therefore ask you in the name of God, 
if you sell them, to sell them all to the same person, and, if you 
give them away, please give them away to the same person, so 
long as they are not separated.” 

As he reflected for a moment, the askiya remained silent. 
Then he said to the old woman: “Oh my mother, where are your 
children? Make them leave the ranks of these slaves and set 
them off to one side.’ The old women then entered into the ranks 
of these slaves, separating out her children and grandchildren 
whom she then brought before the king. He saw that her chil- 
dren and grandchildren were the most beautiful of the slaves, the 
most elegant of face and stature. There were those among them 
whose value surpassed fifty mithqadls, while others were worth as 
much as seventy or eighty. The askiya then said to her: “Bring me 
your children. I give to them their freedom. I henceforth let them 
go and emancipate them all for the love of God, who gave me five 
hundred {104} slaves at one time without my having had to buy 
them, nor to travel to procure them, nor to make war on anyone” 
The old woman poured sand on her head, giving thanks to the 
king for his generosity and praying to the heavens at great length 
in his favor. Those in attendance also made vows on his behalf. 

Then the old woman added: “I would like to ask you to write 
an edict in their favor and to document the witness of these vir- 
tuous assistants, for I fear the vicissitudes of time, the return of 
fortune, and the changing of things.—Oh my mother, responded 
the prince, it is only out of fear of me that an edict of emancipa- 
tion is ever drawn up, For my part, | have no fear that anyone 
among the blacks will dare to defy my act of emancipation. Who 
could dream of doing sueh a thing?” 

This conversation waa still underway when a merchant 
named ‘Abd al-Wasal al) Mearall entered into the presence of the 
askiya, ‘This merchant, who wae established at Gao, had learned 
that there were slaves whe had heen brought before the prince, 


He found them atanaiig at atlenition, came forward, saluted the 
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askiya and said: “Oh Askiya, these slaves would make good busi- 
ness for me. Sell them to me.I will buy the five hundred from 
you for 5,000 mithgdls of gold powder.””—By God, cried the king 
| will sell them only to the All-Powerful Creator and not to hi: 
creature, for with these slaves I wish to buy from God my place 
i) paradise. There is a slave of mine, a slave who comes from 
Harma,*® who is named Missakalallah, and who has bought his 
own part of paradise for one thousand sunnu. How will I be able 
to buy my part of paradise, given the many sins I have commit- 
tec? | am sure that you will find the slaves that you need some- 
where else, God willing.” 

[hen, turning towards the Askiya-Alfa Bakar al-Anbari,”’ the 
prince said to him: “Write on behalf of the children of this old 
woman an edict stating that I have emancipated all of them, that 
| have loosened their bonds of slavery, surrendering them to Goc 
the Most High” The secretary therefore asked the old slave to tell 
him the names of her children, and he immediately composed an 
edict in the presence of the assembly, verifying his own witness. 
us well as the witness {105} of other men who happened to be 
present, 

Afterwards, the askiya motioned to one of these men tc 
arise and ordered him to summon those of his sons who hap- 
pened to be in Gao, telling them to come to him before those 
who were seated had arisen. The man left and summoned al-hdj) 
Muhammad-Bani, Yass, Ishaq, Muhammad-Sorko, the Wanei- 
farma Dako Barikom and the Lantina-farma Butkar; then he 
returned with them. After they offered to the king the salutation 


In Manuscript A and B, there is an explanatory note here, reading: "At 
the reparation rate of ten mithqals per slave." 

’% In other word Baguirmien’; Barma is the name given generally in 
\rable to the inhabitants of Baguirmi and to this country. 

7 ‘This person, who was the secretary of the Askiya Dawid and his suc- 
cessors, ja sometinies called Bikar al-Anbari and sometimes Bakar 
ibn Lanbar, Wokar Lanbar ov Bakari Lambaro, The title of Askiya-Alfa 
which wae given to litt dneans in Songhay “councilor of the Askiya’ 
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that is due to a father from his son, and that is due to the master 
from his servant, the askiya said to them: “Oh my children, look 
upon this small group of slaves: | have set them apart from the 
ranks of this large troop of slaves, which God gave to me by 
special favor and as a gratuity; for | neither purchased them nor 
captured them in war, and this is why I have separated from them 
this group of twenty-seven slaves, which I have presented to God 
the Most High as a gift, turning them over to Him in recogni- 
tion of His munificence on my behalf. Be aware that an old man 
like me who is advanced in age will often say to himself that his 
death is not far off, and that it will surely take place before the 
death of his children. But God the Most High causes all events 
and impedes them at His own pleasure. I have therefore eman- 
cipated these people. If anyone coming after me returns them to 
servitude, or oppresses them in the least fashion, may it be only 
to compel them to drink water in spite of themselves; and, may 
God hold such a man responsible and punish him on the last day! 
May God withhold His favors from him throughout all the days 
of his life and shorten them!” 

The oldest of the king’s sons, who was the Fari-mondyo, 
responded to his father, saying: “Tamala, tamala, tamala! May 
God lengthen your life! If you wish, you can surrender to God 
every single one of these slaves. Not one of your children will 
annul what you have done, and not one will violate your sacred 
commitments. May God save and protect them from it! Far from 
committing such an act, we will praise God and offer Him thanks 
for what you have done today. The son merely builds upon the 
foundations of his father and reinforces the solidity of the house. 
Moreover, our brother Sulayman here, who is the youngest 
among us, only need make a raid on one of the towns of the infi- 
dels and, even before nightfall, he will harvest for you ten thou- 
sand slaves or even more! God has made your existence a source 
of riches for us; May He lengthen the days allotted to you! Do as 
you wish, Father, and may Cod be pleased with you and give to 
you the best of rewarda! 


\ 
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[he sons of the askiya were then given leave to depart 
and, when they had gone, {106} the old woman arose and said: 
lamala, tamala! May God protect you! Those who are weak 
cannot stand upright without support to sustain them: Very 
well, know that my first support is God; then it is you and yout 
sons who will succeed you in this palace and who will one day be 
seated upon your throne. But, it is necessary that I bring to you 
| token so that you will remember me. This token will consist 
of ten cakes of soap which I will bring to you at the beginning 
of each year.—The same is true for me, said the Askiya Dawud. 
| wish to obtain pardon from God the Most High, as well as His 
inclulgence, and will send to you a token that you will receive at 
the beginning of each year, which will consist of one whole bar 
of salt and one large black pagne. Accept this token out of love 
for God the Most High.” He also ordered that these objects be 
immediately given to the old woman, presenting them to her as 
a single gift. “Here is my tribute,’ he said. “You will receive it 
from me henceforth at the beginning of the first month of the 
rainy season.’ Then the old woman took her leave, along with her 
children, grandchildren, and great-grandchildren. 

Next the prince turned towards a man in his entourage and 
sid to him: “Go among these slaves” and chose twenty-seven to 
bring before me” The man brought to him the appointed number 
of slaves, and the prince then gave them to the Askiya-Alfa Bakar, 
saying: “It is a pious offering that I make to you out of love fot 
God the Most High’ 

[hen the prince ordered that another twenty-seven slaves be 
selected, saying: “These slaves are given as a gift to the grand 
mosque.’ And he sent them to the imam of this mosque under 
the supervision of an envoy, with the order that these slaves be 
employed in the service of the mosque. The women were reserved 
to make braids and weave the carpets of the mosque. As for the 
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men, some of them were reserved to carry the clay necessary for 
the mosque’s upkeep, while others were reserved to chop wood 
for its scaffolding. 

After his envoy left to see the imam, the king chose another 
twenty-seven slaves and said to another envoy: “Take these slaves 
also to the imam, and say to him that they are a gift from me to 
him, given so that I might obtain eternal salvation. | beg the imam 
to ask God on my behalf for His pardon and His indulgence” 

Then he ordered that twenty-seven of them be sent to the 
Khatib Muhammad Diaghite, who was khatib of Gao while also 
serving as qadi of this same town. He ordered that these slaves 
be delivered into the hands of the Khatib so that they might be 
divided between those who had the legal right to alms, either 
by parceling out the slaves according to their value, or by selling 
them off and dividing the market price in alms, if he believed that 
this was {107} preferable. 

Then he ordered that twenty-seven of them be given to the 
nobles who happened to be present, and who was ¢alled the 
nobleman ‘Ali ibn Ahmad, stating that these slaves were given to 
him out of love for God, and that he must divide them between 
the nobles; that is to say, between themselves, his brothers, and 
his daughters. Afterwards, the nobles decided to liberate all of 
these slaves and, when they had liberated them, they offered to 
transport them to any place that they liked. These emancipated 
slaves are the ones who are now the false nobles, pretending to 
a nobility that they do not possess. As for the places where they 
live, they live in the encampments that are located in the terri- 
tory of the Kerei-Gurma, some at Sai-Fulayri,”’ and others at the 
village of Kamu. 

He separated out twenty-seven more slaves, saying that they 
were destined for the khatib himself, to whom he sent them. 

Then he chose from them one hundred more slaves and, 


summoning one Of his servants, he said to him: “Take this group 
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of slaves to the Qddi al-’Agib and say to him that they are giver 
to him to buy from God my place in paradise. He will be my rep 
resentative before God on behalf of this offering and will divide 
the lot between the people of his family and his descendants, a 
well as all those who have a right to some portion of them” Th: 
Hurrator adds that these one hundred slaves are in fact the ances 
tors of all the inhabitants of Timbuktu who are referred to nov 
is the Gabibi®. 

He continued to apportion the remaining slaves in group 
of twenty-seven throughout the late afternoon, until it wa 
time to perform the prayer of sunset. There was by then not ; 
ingle slave from the estate who remained in the palace, and thi 
Wanadu"! said to the king: “When the sun appears and rises ove 
the horizon, the light from the stars can no longer be seen. Thi 
stars then burn out and disappear from sight. The same is tru 
of your generosity and liberality, which have now eclipsed that o 
Missakilallah. Before the sun set today, God made your generos 
ity manifest to all. Such is the difference between the elephan 
and the mouse.’ 

[hen the prince summoned his envoy, the Gari-tia Baka: 
who was mentioned previously, and ordered him to return dow! 
river to find out what remained of the estate of Musa Sagansar 
in terms of cattle, sheep, horses, and grain. The man who told u 
about these happenings heard them from his maternal grand 
father,” He certified and swore in the name of God that, out o 
everything that this estate brought in, the askiya did not keep fo 
himself the equivalent of one mithqal of grain. {108} He did no 
keep a single parcel but, on the contrary, made alms of the whol 
estate. He did not leave any house in Gao containing an orpha 
or any widows without the gift of a milk cow, two milk cows, an 
even more, He aseribed one hundred cows from this estate to th 


() In Timbuktu, thie name is given to the indigenous from the lowe 
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muezzins of the mosques of Gao and awarded them grain that 
was distributed among the poor and unhappy. Only the horses 
were divided between those in the army. To the sister of the Qadi 
Hindi-Alfa,*? he gave one thousand head of livestock, consisting 
of sheep and goats: “God have mercy on the Askiya Dawad) this 
woman said, “and on all those like him!” 

Here ends this account, which demonstrates the well known 
virtues and generosity of this prince. 

Here is what was once told to me by my maternal uncle on 
this same subject, who first heard it from his father, the Alfa Ka’ti. 
When the Alfa Ka’ti went one year to Gao to visit the prince, the 
askiya welcomed him warmly, displaying his great joy at seeing 
him. Then he offered him the meal of hospitality, provided him 
with lodgings, and bestowed many kind attentions upon him. 
Often he came to see him at the end of the day and spent the 
evening in conversation with him until the first third of the 
night had waned. My uncle reported that one day the Alfa Ka’ti 
summoned the secretary of the prince, who was named Bikar 
Lanbar.* When Bakar Lanbar arrived, he said to him: “I would 
like to send you to the askiya on my behalf to ask him a favor.—I 
will be your messenger, said Bakar. You can be certain of it.—Say 
then to the askiya, replied the Alfa Ka'ti, that I am in need and 
that would like for him to come my aide. I have five sons and 
four girls. As it is time for these children to get married, I ask 
the king to give me four rugs, four female slaves, and four veils. I 
would also like for him to help me assemble a dowry for my girls. 
As for my sons, I would like to bestow the turban upon them, 
and I ask for the king to furnish me with enough to dress them, 


33 The reading of this name is doubtful 

44 ‘This is the same person who had been: ’ to earlier as the Askiya 
Alfa Bakar al-Anbart 
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wccording to the general custom; that is to say, for each one, I 
would like two boubous, two turbans, and two hats, two more 
iteeds (a horse and a thoroughbred mare for each). Then I would 
like land for farming along with the slaves and seeds necessary to 
wive the land value, and finally forty milking cows.” He then said 
that he had seen in a copy of the book al-Qdmius in the town of 
limbuktu, which was for sale at the price of 80 mithqdls, adding: 

lell the king that I have asked the owner of this work to hold 
onto it until I had a chance to speak with the askiya. I ask the 
iskiya then for its worth in pure gold. Once given to me, it will 
hecome a kind of sacred treasure. Moreover, I have four students 
of theology who are close to me, and whose clothes are in tatters. 
l ask you then, oh Askiya-Alfa, to bring all of these requests to the 
knowledge of the prince and to see to it that my favor is granted’ 

Ihe askiya-alfa replied: “You should order one of your stu- 
dents to write all these things down, for fear that {109} I will 
forget a portion of it.” Thus the Alfa Ka’ti gave this order to one 
of his disciples, who wrote a note that was dictated by his master. 

Ihen the askiya-alfa took this note and carried it to the 
askiya, who read it, faintly smiled, and said: “Who could give 
all of these things at one time without implying this gift to be a 
regular arrangement?—Your power is immense, the askiya-alfa 
responded to him, and your fortune greatly exceeds what he 
asks.” The prince apportioned this gift, laughing: “Each of us has 
a chief that he wishes to satisfy, and I suppose that this shaykh is 
your special chief and that you wish to plunder me of whatever 
it takes to satisfy him! When you see him, tell him that God will 
satisfy his requests, if He so desires.’ 

But the askiya did not neglect any of his requests. He pro- 
vided all of them as early as the next day. Moreover, he made a 
gift to the Alfa Ka'ti of a plantation that was called Diangadia, 
which was located in the province of Yuna,” including thirteen 


slaves who could cultivate it for him; however, the plantation was 
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later the cause of a quarrel between the Alfa Ka’ti and the Kabara- 
farma” Alu. In fact, the askiya gave to the alfa the plantation and 
the slaves, as well as their Fanfa; moreover, he gave him forty 
sunnu of seeds for cultivating the earth. Finally, he purchased a 
copy of al-Qamius for him at the price of 80 mithgadls. 

This is the story that was told to us by the son of the Alfa Ka'ti 
(God have mercy upon him!), including other details about the 
brilliant qualities and handsome conduct of this prince. 

Notice, for instance, the splendor of the Askiya Dawtd’s 
clemency towards the Qddi al-’Aqib, during the time that the 
grand mosque of Timbuktu was being constructed. Some slan- 
derers had sown discord between the askiya and the qddi, repeat- 
ing comments of the gadi that he had never really said; thus, the 
askiya sent a message to him that was expressed in angry terms. 
The qadi replied to this message with a response that could only 
have been tolerated by a prince as magnanimous as Dawid. 
During a visit he made to Malli, the askiya stopped to visit the 
qadi in his house, but the doorman who watched over this house 
rebuffed the prince and refused to allow him to enter. The askiya 
remained standing outside for a long time, waiting for the gadi 
at the door. The gadi only agreed to allow him to enter through 
the intervention of some of the ulemas of the town and some of 
the principal notables. Only then did he give the order to open 
his door to the askiya. 

The prince then presented himself to the gddi with an ingra- 
tiating attitude. He was humble and modest, even stooping to 
lower his head, whereas the gddi, whose face was severe, wel- 
comed the askiya without getting out of his chair, as does a man 
who is prepared to leave at any moment, The askiya displayed an 
appearance so affable that he ended by softening the gadi, who 
finally calmed down, At laat, harmony was restored between 
them, after many refusala ane rebully on the part of the qadi. 


What happened atter this would take too long to narrate, so we 
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will content ourselves with telling only a small portion of the 
story. 

Each time the askiya passed through Timbuktu on one of 
his raids, he normally set up camp {110} with his army between 
Kabara and Toya.** One or two days after the installation of the 
camp, he traveled to Timbuktu with séme of the chiefs of his 
army and the oldest of his officers. They traveled from Balma’a- 
Dyinde,?? where he ordered that his tents be set up and where the 
Yoba-koi,” the Timbuktu-mondyo,"! the Berbachi-mondyo,” 
and the Koira-banda-mondyo® had already built an honorary 
dwelling for him. After resting awhile, he mounted his horse to 
travel to the house of the gadi, who awaited him. This qddi was 
surrounded by his assistants, his auxiliaries of justice, and his 
servants. When the prince arrived, the gadi got up to receive 
him at the door. This magistrate prepared dishes and drinks 
for his visitors. After first invoking God with many customary 
prayers, these visitors ate and drank out of their desire to partake 
of the goods bestowed upon the qddi due to divine favor. Then 
the king went to the grand mosque, where he was received by 
the venerable ulemas of the town and the principal imams, all 
of whom went to the mosque before his arrival to wait for him 
there. Along with the gddi and his assistants who formed his 
retinue, he entered into the grand mosque behind his jurists. In 
the mosque, he received homage, salutations, and vows from all 


38 A settlement situated on the Niger, not far upstream from the port o! 
Koriume, around fifteen kilometers to the southwest of Timbuktu. 

39 This is the name of a northern neighborhood of Timbuktu that is com 
monly called Badyinde or Baguinde. A marginal note in Manuscript A 
adds the word sarru or serro, without making clear what word in the 
text it refers to; it may be the Songhay word sere, which means "dam! 


or “embankment 
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2 ‘The commissary of the Herabich Arabs (singular Berbachi). 
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later the cause of a quarrel between the Alfa Ka’ti and the Kabara- 
farma*’ Ali. In fact, the askiya gave to the alfa the plantation and 
the slaves, as well as their Fanfa; moreover, he gave him forty 
sunnu of seeds for cultivating the earth. Finally, he purchased a 
copy of al-Qamis for him at the price of 80 mithqadls. 

This is the story that was told to us by the son of the Alfa Ka'tl 
(God have mercy upon him!), including other details about the 
brilliant qualities and handsome conduct of this prince. 


Notice, for instance, the splendor of the Askiya Dawid’s— 
clemency towards the Qddi al-’Aqib, during the time that the 
grand mosque of Timbuktu was being constructed. Some slant 
derers had sown discord between the askiya and the qddi, repeat: 
ing comments of the gadi that he had never really said; thus, the 
askiya sent a message to him that was expressed in angry terms, 
‘The qddi replied to this message with a response that could only 
have been tolerated by a prince as magnanimous as Dawid, 
During a visit he made to Malli, the askiya stopped to visit thé 
qadi in his house, but the doorman who watched over this house 
rebuffed the prince and refused to allow him to enter. The askiya” 
remained standing outside for a long time, waiting for the qddi~ 
at the door. The qdadi only agreed to allow him to enter through 
the intervention of some of the ulemas of the town and some Of © 
the principal notables. Only then did he give the order to open 
his door to the askiya. © eae, he peceived homage, salutations, and vows from all 

The prince then presented himself to the gddi with an ingra 
tiating attitude. He was humble and modest, even stooping (@ 
lower his head, whereas the gddi, whose face was severe, wel 
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of these important personages, Afterwards, he returned to his 
house at the encampment of Balmi'a-Dyinde, where he met up 
with the merchants and notables of Timbuktu. He spent only one 
night there, during which the inhabitants offered him the meal of 
hospitality and presented him with numerous gifts. 

The year where he had a dispute with the gddi about the 
construction of the mosque, as mentioned previously, the prince 
swore before God to the qddi that he would not attempt to build 
any part of the mosque himself, so long as the gddi reserved one 
parcel for him to contribute to the project, allowing him one 
portion of land, where he could build a part of the monument and 
thereby obtain for himself a reward from God. Next, he entered 
into the mosque, which was in construction, and visited it from 
one end to the other, beginning from the side with the qibla and 
walking from the qibla towards the west. The portion already 
built ended at the great and vast place where people perform 
the two evening prayers when the weather is good; and, a large 
cemetery extended beyond it. “But, the askiya said to the qadi, 
you have not reserved for me any place to build?—If you really 
want it, responded the qddi, build your part on the ground that 
is occupied by these tombs. As these two plots of land are habus, 
it is permitted to join them {111} together as one” 

Full of joy, the askiya immediately stepped forward and 
marked with his foot the location for the two long naves that 
are connected to the cemetery of Sidi Belqassim al-Tuati and his 
companions. Then he ordered the Timbuktu-mondyo and his 
aides in attendance to lay the foundations in this place for the 
future building and to allot for it a sum that he placed in the 
hands of the Qddi al-'‘Aqib (God have mercy upon him!). 

Other examples of the Askiya Dawiid's love of fairness could 
also be cited. ‘Thus it is that the following characteristic is often 
attributed to him: During a certain year, hajis from Timbuktu 
who had traveled to Mecca came to Gao, Among them was a 
man from Kanta, who wae a slave of the askiya, and who had 
made the /dj/ in thelr company, The caravan camped outside 
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dynasty was that the hajis would camp outside of town, after 
their return from Mecca, and enter only after they had notified 
the askiya and obtained his authorization. ‘The askiya would go 
out himself to meet them, offering them costumes appropriate 
(or hajis and other clothes. He would also ask them to pray to the 
heavens on his behalf, so that he might profit from the blessings 
that God had bestowed upon them. 

When the hajis previously mentioned came to this place— 
during the time of the Askiya Dawad—they camped outside the 
town, according to the established custom. The askiya learned 
of their arrival when an envoy presented himself with a message 
from them. The Alfa Ka’ti happened to be near the prince, whc 
departed at once with several of the notables of the town anc 
invited the Alfa Ka’ti to accompany him to speak with the hajis 
[he Alfa Ka’ti agreed to accompany him. When they arrived neai 
the caravan, the askiya climbed down from his horse, as did a: 
his companions, and the hajis came over to him. The prince thu: 
stood up in person to show his regard for them, honoring then 
by lowering his hands. When the man from Kanta, who was pre. 
viously described as a slave of the askiya, stood up to presen 
himself, he took the hand of the askiya to kiss it, without knowing 
his identity or social status. However, the Wanadu who stoox 
behind the askiya, recognized this haji from Kanta. The Wanadu 
who knew his origin and lineage, said to him: “Take your han 
out of the hand of the askiya! How could you dare to offer hin 
your hand, you who come from people of such low worth? Hov 
can you, {112} who are merely his slave, have the audacity to tak 
the hand of the king? Is this the proper manner of conduct for. 
man returning from Mecca?” The Wanadu then seized the han 
of this man and separated it from the hand of the askiya. 

Ihe attendants of the askiya considered this offense to b 
grave and were very surpt ised at the audacity of this man wh 
had not hesitated to put his hand in the hand of the askiya. A 
for the Alfa Ka'th who remained seated at the side of the askiyé 
he kept his silence, At last the king turned towards him, saying 
“Oh Mahmod, what la your view of this matter? What punish 
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ment does he deserve for ignore the duties imposed upon him 


by his condition?—You need only eut off his hand, responded 
the Alfa Ka’ti. This is the obvious thing to do to him.—] swear to 
you, in the name of God, the askiya said to him, tell me if it is licit 
to cut off his hand for what he had done?—How could it not be 
licit, replied the alfa, to cut off the hand of a man who has per- 
formed the rite at Arafat, who has made a procession around the 
Kaba, who has placed this hand on the Black Stone, who then 
has placed it on the pillar of al-Yemeni, 

the two acts of stoning, who next visited t 


who used this hand for 


he tomb of the Prophet 
(May God bestow his blessings upon him and grant to him sal- 


vation!), who then laid this hand on the seat of the noble chair 
of the Messenger of God (May God bestow his blessings upon 
him and grant to him Salvation!), who entered into the sacred 
enclosure and laid this kand on the lattice that surrounds it, who 
finally laid it on the tombs of ‘Aba Bakr and Umar“ (May God 
be satisfied with them!), and who—not satisfied with the graces 
and favors associated with all these noble actions—next dared to 
place this same hand in yours, so that he might obtain from you 
a paltry and brief pleasure among all the pleasures of this world! 
Those actions that brought pleasure to this hand are far greater 
than the avarice of its owner. They protect it from all filth and do 
not allow your hand to be sullied from it. When he put his hand 
in yours, we thought that it was destined for a deadly end: God 
preserve you from such a thing!” 

When the alfa had finished speaking, Dawud, who had lis- 
tened to his words with alacrity, approached this haji from 
Kanta, his face bathed {113} in tears that now 
eyes, saying: “Woe is me! What 
tainly, I have more experience 


flowed from his 
an error | have committed! Cer- 
than my action shows!” Then he 
lowered his hand and gave the slave one hundred thousand cow- 
ries.° On the askiya’s order, thy turban that the 


around his head was lifted. and hy 


Wanadu wore 
Wis slapped in the face. The 
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king then ordered that the Wanadu be put in prison and dis estes 
of all his official powers. Afterwards, the prince said to the haj 
“I give you your freedom on behalf of the sacred character o 
your hand: I also free fifty men from the tribe of your father anc 
fifty men from the tribe of your mother. I excuse them from al 
manual labor on behalf of the State.” Then he said to the Alf 
Ka'ti: “Without the ulemas, I would be lost: May God give you 
the best of rewards on behalf of my error!” 

After these events transpired, the court went back to th 
town of Gao. Upon his return, the askiya sent the Alfa Ka’ti tex 
garments and five slaves, saying to him: “I offer these to you as : 
‘ ay of thanking you for your intervention, which prevented ee 
from disobeying God and incurring His wrath. May ibe pre 
served from such a wretched fate by the Almighty God! 

‘The virtues of the Askiya Dawad, his acts of goodness 01 
behalf of those dedicated to the study of Qur’anic science, hi 
glorious characteristics that were revealed in his manner o 
behaving towards his subjects, are too numerous to be AG Breen: 
even in small measure. How then could one recount them it 
their totality? Listing all of them would take too long! 

Here is another example of his benevolence and of t he respect 
that he showed to wise and saintly persons, and the pat ience that 
he exhausted out of consideration for them. One of our master: 
once told me about an incident involving this prince and the 
jurist Ahmad” ibn Muhammad ibn Said, who descended from 
his mother from the Qddi Mahmtd ibn Umar ibn Muhammac 
Aqit. This incident occurred when this jurist came to see se 
askiya at Gao along with the two eminent jurists Muhammac 
Baghayogho and his brother Ahmad, both of whom were sons o: 
the Oddi Mahmud Baghayogho (God have mercy upon them!) 

[his happened at the time that the Askiya pawad had decided ‘ 
confer the powers of gddi of Jenne upon one of his two brothers. 
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Despite his firmness on this aubjeet, and despite the repeated 
pleadings made to him by Jenne’ inhabitants, the Biaahas that 
he wished to appoint refused and persisted in his rebassl hee 
finally, both brothers ended up taking refuge | “t 


| inside the mosque. 
They remained there fo; : 


several months, receiving eac 
visit from the envoys of the askiya, until the nares Fp 
to pardon them, saying: “My pardon is granted to theta on the 
condition that both of them come to \ isit me in Gao, so that I 
may profit from the divine favor of which they are the object? 
Both of them therefore set off, {114} in order to eee 
themselves to the king, accompanied by the jurist Ahmad ibn 
Muhammad ibn Said, who was mentioned earlier. They arrived 
at the capital, and the day of their arrival at the royal on ie - 
pened to be a Friday. The jurist Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn Said 
went by himself to see the prince, leaving the two shaykhs wih 
were mentioned earlier at the port; that is to say, the'Port ofc 
Cees entered the home of the askiya, he found him holding 
lis Prigy audience, according to the regular ceremony. the 
eunuchs of the askiya, who numbered around seven hundred 
stood at attention behind him, each of them dressed ina garme t 
of silk. Each time that the askiya wished to clear his iu i 
release a jet of saliva, one of the eunuchs hastened awards him 
poling out the sleeve of his garment, for the prince to spit ith 
Afterwards, the eunuch wiped the askiya’s mouth to remove any 
excess mucus. When jurist entered, the askiya warmly welcomed 
him and was on the point of rising to greet him, 


but custom 
dictated that the askiya remain seated on the throne and not 


rise for anyone during Friday audiences or days of festival In 
fact, nobody was permitted to take their seats near the askiya 

; vf i ‘ ask Ye 
upon the throne.” The askiva therefore ordered his entourage 


to depart from his presence, just as they were, so that he could 


remain in private conversation with this sh kh. When he wa 
> was 


finally alone with the shaykh, the a kiya stood up and advanced 
i é /aAncec 
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towards him, carrying his prayer rug and a pillow in his hand 
Then he unfurled this rug and sat down upon it, He lowered his 
hand, passing it over his face. 

Ahmad informed the prince that the two shaykhs were now 
at the port. The askiya rejoiced at their arrival, his face beaming 
with pleasure. He ordered the Askiya Alfa Bakar al-Anbari and 
the Hi-koi** to go to them at the port. He also had two horses 
saddled, which he ordered to be taken to them to serve them as 
steeds. When this was done, he appointed a house to serve for 
their lodging. Then he resumed his conversation with the jurist 
Ahmad, who was still beside him. 

“When I first came in to see you, you surprised me a great 
deal,’ the jurist Ahmad said to him. “I wondered at first if your 
were mad, rabid, or deranged when I saw you spitting into th¢ 
sleeves of these garments as the people poured sand on thei 
heads in your honor’’—I am not crazy, the prince responded witk 
laughter. I have all my powers of reason, but I rule over madmen 
the impious, and the proud. This is why I act like I am crazy anc 
pretend to be possessed by demons, so that I may frighten then 
and thereby prevent them from harming the Muslims.’ {115} 

He then ordered that his meal be brought and invoked God’ 
name, so that the jurist Ahmad might eat with him. Ahmac 
accepted this invitation. After the prince ate three mouthfuls, h« 
stopped eating and ordered some of his horses be brought befor 
him. He ordered these horses to be sold, including a horse tha 
was intended to serve as a mount for the jurist Ahmad. But th 
jurist Ahmad refused to sit upon the horse and instead accompa 

nied the prince on foot to the house that the Askiya had assigne« 
to lodge the two shaykhs. 

The jurist Ahmad was the first to enter into the house, fol 
lowed by the askiya, who leaned forward to kiss the shaykh upo1 
the head, addressing them with the most beautiful and eloquen 
of his salutations, The pronouncement of these greetings con 
cluded with a demonstration of his extravagant hospitality, fol 
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weed by more visite that he made to them each night of their 
tay until the time that they returned to their own land, loaded 
down with gifts that he had bestowed upon them. 

Here is yet another example of the Askiya Dawad’s goodness 
and grandeur of soul, which was once shown to the jurist Ahmad, 
son of Ahmad ibn Umar Muhammad Aqit, who was the grandfa- 
ther of Sidi Ahmad-Baba ibn Ahmad, as verified by Ahmad-Baba 
in the biography of his father Ahmad ibn Ahmad. “When Ahmad 
ibn Ahmad once fell ill at Gao on one of his travels” reported 
Ahmad-Baba in the biography of his father Ahmad ibn Ahmad 
(God have mercy upon him), “the great king, the Askiya Dawid, 
came to see him in the nights to pass the evening with him, 
and he did not cease from honoring him with these visits until 
Ahmad ibn Ahmad was completely healed” This is the account 
of this anecdote, which I found in the Kifayat al-muhtdj. 

It is reported that, when a certain ulema recited to the prince 
these words of the Almighty: “You will only attain perfect piety 
when you give away the thing that you cherish the most...” the 
askiya asked him to offer commentary on this surah, which the 
ulema did at once. Now the prince hada black-legged race horse 
and a rich green boubou™ that came from the Siis.5! He ordered 
this horse to be brought to the place where he happened to be, 
saying: “I do not possess any horse that I cherish more than this 
horse. It comes from the breed of horses that | prefer above all 
others. The same is true of this rich green boubou from Sis. It is 
the garment that I love more than any other.” And he gave these 
two objects to the man who had re« ited the verse and offered 

commentary upon it. 


Stories about the goodness of the Askiya Dawid are legion. 
We must, however, set aside the greatest number of them, for 
fear that they are too lengthy and will overtax our narrative. It 
happened that, each year, he sent four thousand sunnu of grain 
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to the Qadi al-’Aqib ibn Mahmid to be distributed to the poor 
of Timbuktu. He built a plantation for the poor of Timbuktu, 
which required thirty slaves to maintain, and which was called 
“the Garden of the Poor” 

He was always victorious in his expeditions, which were very 
numerous {116} and were conducted as far as Stra-Bantamba. It 
was the Askiya Dawid who inaugurated the system that enabled 
the king to inherit his soldiers, seeing that his soldiers were 
already his slaves. Previously, things had been different. The king 
had inherited only the soldier’s horse, his shield, and his spears, 
nothing more. As for the use that kings once made of the daugh- 
ters of their soldiers, turning them into companions of pleasure, 
it was a deplorable custom that had been established prior to his 
reign: We must resign ourselves to the decrees of Providence! 

Whenever the Askiya Dawud held court, a man approached 
him each time he needed to expel a jet of saliva, holding out his 
sleeves for the askiya’s spittle. As he rode upon his horse, two 
men marched alongside him, one of them holding his saddle 
straps to his right, and the other holding them to his left. Mean- 
while, the prince placed his right hand upon the head of the man 
to his right and his left hand upon the head of the man to his left. 
His sons imitated him by continuing this custom. 

It was after Dawad had held the office of Kan-Fari in the town 
of Tendirma that he was promoted to the office of the askiya. At 
this time, he conferred the powers of the Kan-Fari upon Kassia, 
who was a Zaghrani. Kassia held them for thirteen years, Then 
the prince conferred these powers upon his brother Ya’qib, who 
succeeded Kassia as Kan-Fari. Ya’qitb held them for seventeen 
years, after which he died. The askiya replaced Ya’'qub as Kan- 
Fari with his son Muhammad-Bonkana, who remained in this 
office for four years, From calculations based upon these events, 
the reign of Dawid lasted for a total of 33 years; according to 
others, it lasted a little over 34 years. 

At the esd of this your, that is to say, the thirty-third year of his 
reign, the Askiya Dawid wei identally killed the sharif Muham 
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mad ibn Mozawair. He felt great sorrow and a terrible remorse 
because of this act, fearing divine punishment and weepin 
continually for many days (God have mercy upon him!) “ite 
he decided to impose a perpetual fast upon himself.*? Thén i. 
consulted one of the ulemas of his time, Muhammad Diaghite 
Khatib of Gao, as well as the Alfa Ka'ti, the Askiya-Alfa Bakar 
Lanbar, and the sharif ‘Ali ibn Ahmad; as well as me, myself, 
that is to say, the Qdadi Isma’il Ka'ti.”’ | was present at this tplker 
view, along with Gao-Zakariyya ibn Ahmad, the friend of God 
Nia Diawara, the son of the friend of God, Salih Diawara {117} 
and Yusuf ibn Muhammad Tulay. He asked these men ae he 
should do to obtain pardon for this grave fault: “It is necessary. 
they responded to him, that you seek refuge with the Meseonet 
of God (May God bestow his blessings upon him and coat to 
him salvation!), that you flee towards him, that you entdhints the 
sacred enclosure of his tomb, and that you ask him to intercede 
on your behalf. He will then intercede with God for you. If you 
cannot do this, you must pay the blood price that is fixed by law 
This is our advice, for sharifs like us enjoy special consideration 
from God, so why should they not also enjoy the respect of men? 
It had been said by the Prophet (May God bestow his Biccunas 
upon him and grant to him salvation!): “Beware of doing harm fo 
any of my descendants! Whoever does so to them, it will be the 
same as if they did so to me” 

The Askiya Dawid therefore said: “We have heard your words 
and are ready to abide by them. But my body is feeble; my kidneys 
do not have much vigor. There does not remain much time for ihe 
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to live, and the hour of my death is near: | will therefore choose 
to pay the blood price and will give the same amount that would 
be paid for thirty victims, God willing.” At this moment, he then 
turned towards the brother of the deceased, ibn-al-Qassim ibn 
Mozawair, the sharif of Wanko. He asked him the form of cur- 
rency that he would like to be paid. “Slaves are what we prefer,’ 
responded ibn-al-Qassim. “Do you wish, said Dawtd, that these 
slaves be taken from the Zendji who come from the region of 
your own country?—Yes,’ he responded. 

The prince therefore gave to him three groupings of Zendji 
each of them consisting of two hundred individuals. The first o! 
these groupings was named Bunio-bugu”™ and neighbored the 
village of Tawtallah in the province of Tendirma. Their chiefs at 
this time were Ankanda ibn Bala-Modi and Korei ibn Gaiko.” 
Some of the people in this grouping traced their origin to the 
remnants of the spoils collected in the land of the Mossi by 
al-hajj (God have mercy upon him!) when he reduced them t« 
slavery after having vanquished them. The name of the secon¢ 
cluster was Kironi-Bulungu, which was located in the province 
of Tiabugu, not far from the town of Sini. Their chiefs at this tim: 
were Diadie ibn Guime-Bikar and ‘Talaga the Berbuchi. Some o 
the people in this grouping traced their origin to the remnant 
of the spoils collected by the Askiya Muhammad when he hax 
reduced into slavery the inhabitants of the town of Kussata, il 
the region of the west, after having vanquished them. As for th 
third grouping, which was named the “Hajar-al-Soghra,”” it wa 
located in the region of Burgu®” that is called Yassigui; accordin 

to some, it was named Kadiel®* and was located in the province 
of Masso. Its chiefs at this time were Bakar Dian and Sire ib 


‘4 That is to say, in Bambara, "the village of the farms of Bunio." 


5 The transeriptions of these names in the text are not entirely clear. 


56 In Arable, "Little rock" or “little hill.” 
17 Apartol Mutua that lies in the flooding zone. 
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Qassim; some of the people in this yrouping traced their origin 
to the inhabitants of Galambit"” who were reduced to slavery by 
the Askiya Muhammad: You must not fail to refer to this history! 

According to the words spoken by the Askiya Dawad, it is 
obvious that he believed in God and his Prophet. 

This prince had at least sixty-one children, more boys than 
girls, which means that he had more children than his father. It is 
said that the children he lost at a young age exceeded a number 
that was higher than {118} thirty. Ten of his sons occupied royal 
power, specifically the Askiya al-hdjj® and the Askiya Tafa, 
both brothers from the same father and same mother,—(to our 
knowledge, these were the only two who ascended to the office 
of the askiya who were born from the same father and the same 
mother)—then there was the Askiya Muhammad,*! the Askiya 
Ishaq,°? Muhammad-Gao, the Askiya Sulayman, the Askiya Nuh, 
the Askiya Harun -Lankataya, Muhammad-Sorko-Idie, and the 
Askiya al-Amin.® We know of no king besides Dawid who has 
ever engendered ten sons, who ascended to supreme power. 

Among his other sons, we mention here the Kurmina-Fari 
Muhammad Bunkan, the Kurmina-Fari Salih, the Kurmina-Fari 
al-hajj, the Balma’a Sadiq, and the Balma’a Hamid; then there was 


59 This refers to the land of Galam, on the Senegal 


60 This refers to al-hajj Muhammad II, the suc essor of Dawad. 

61 ‘This refers to Muhammad Bani, the successor of a/ hdajj Muhammad 
II, 

62 ‘This refers to Ishaq Il, the suece of Muhammad Bani, who was 
vanquished in 1591 by the Pasha Jawdar and who wa consequently, 
the last king of the Sonahy i in 

63 These six last sons of Dawad did nots Hat Ciao; the last, Muhammad 
Gao, succeeded at defeating | likey Ul killed some days later; 
the others reigned from Dend (Nah. Maran inkatiya or Dengatai, 
Muhammad-Sorkoddie and ab Arnin) ov fron Limbuktu, unde! the 
sovercignty of the Maaroeran yin), As for Tafa or aleMustafa, 
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the Marenfa Issa, the Bana-farma™ Dako-Kami-Idie, the Lantun- 
farma Bakar, the Dei-farma® Sina, who was one-eyed, Amar- 
Komdiago,® Umar-Kato, the Kara-farma"’ Bukar, Yasse, Harun 
. whose mother was Fata-Toro, the Wanay-farma Zakariyya. 
Ala-Wako, the Warkiya-farma Hammad, and the Haria-farma® 
Ali-Gulmi. These are the sons of the Askiya Dawid whom we 
have consigned to memory. ; 
Among his daughters, who were numerous, we mention here 
Kassa, the wife of the Jenne-koi Mana-Bala; Arahama-Karauei 
Zinta, the wife of a Magcharen-koi,” the one who died in th 
town of Timbuktu; Ariao, the mother of the Qddi B6zo, who wa: 
Oddi of Lolo; Safia, the wife of Sidi Salim al-'Asnani, who wa 
the father of al-Hassan, Secretary of the Pasha; Amat Allah, th 
wife of al-Khatib Darame; Ayesha-Kimare, the wife of the Qdd 
Mahmad Ka’ti, who brought her to Timbuktu {119} where shi 
died without having been touched by him; Alaimata and Wayza 
Umm-Hani. 
The Askiya Dawid (God have mercy upon him!) died o1 
Tuesday, the 17" day of Rajab in the year 991 [August 6, 1583 
His tomb is at Gao, behind the tomb of his father. 


64 In Songhay, "the chief of salaries," the official charged to pay the sal 
ies of the workers or the soldiers. 

65 In Songhay, "the chief of purchasing.” 

66. A brother of the first askiya also bore this name | | 

6°” Possibly for Kardarma, "the chief of punishment," from kar, whic 
means in Songhay "bo atrike, to punish.” 

6O# In Seageliay the ceput in charve of floods." 
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Chapter X11 


THE ASKIYA AL-HAJJ AND 
THE QADi OF TIMBUKTU 
AL-’AQIB 


fter Dawad, power fell to his son the Askiya al-Hajj, wh 

was proclaimed the day after the funeral of his fathe 
Al-Hajj was a handsome man, who was bearded, elegant, an 
virile. His reign did not last a long time, for he remained in powé 
only four years, five months, and ten days. In his time, there we 
a great abundance of food. 

During the month of his ascension, he made a raid on th 
inhabitants of Wagadu' and killed the Faren? of Wagadu; tl 
children of those who were vanquished, including their livestoc 
and Zendji, were captured and brought back to Gao: these a: 
the Zendji who speak the Wa’kuri language.” Afterwards, one: 
these captives, a Zendji named Mami Go, escaped and fled 
Tendirma to be near the Kurmina-fari, where he found anoth 
Zendji named ‘Totiama, who had several children. Mami G 
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married a daughter of Totiama, and it was thus that this fugitive 
previously mentioned, came to be the ancestor of the infwbic 
ants of Killi,* whom the Zendji of Kurmina call Issa-Faram.® He 
brought them together at a place located on the river that is 
named Santier-koi, to collect the fish called do.° The people of 
the Songhay imposed a tax on these Zendji, but they have actu- 
ally been bound as slaves to the nobility until now. 

During the reign of this prince the powers of qadi were 
invested in the Qddi Umar, son of the Qddi Mahmiad, approxi- 
mately one year and five months after the death of the Qadi 
al-Aqib.’ The investiture of the Qadi Umar took place on a 
Thursday evening, the last day of the month of Muharram, at the 
beginning of the year 993 [February 1, 1585]; he remained eight 
years in this office. 

The Askiya Dawtd would have preferred that the throne be 
passed on to his son Muhammad-Bonkana after him, and he 
exerted all his efforts to obtain this goal, but God did Rue wish 
the powers of the askiya to be given to any one except {120} 
al-Hajj, who ascended to the throne after Dawud. His mother 
was Mina-Kaya.* It was said that he spoke the language of the 
soothsayers, that he foretold the future, and that most of his pre- 
dictions indeed concurred with what God had decreed. Here is 
one example. 


One day as he held court, surrounded by his officials, his 
courtiers, his intimates, and still others, and while the flutists 
played their instruments before him, this prince remained silent 


4 Killi is a province that is located to the east of Lake Fati and to the 
northeast of Tendirma 
5 Faram is the ? f 
aré 1e name of a Sorko clan; Iasa-Param,—if this is indeed the 
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for a long moment and then let out a profound sigh, saying: 
“In just a moment, a man from our family, who is a son of ou 
father, is going to present himself before us, No one else will gain 
admittance before him. This man will be the most unhappy of 
our brothers and the last king of our land. The entire duration 
of his reign will be forty-one days, after which he will witness 
the end of our dynasty and its domination ove! the Songhay. He 
will also perish in misery, along with his companions.” Tears then 
flowed from the eyes of the prince, and he could only to con- 
tinue to speak with great difficulty. It was then that his brother 
Muhammad-Gao entered, preceding all others who presented 
themselves to the king. Muhammad-Gao saluted the king, and 
then took his seat. Then, turning towards him, the askiya said te 
him: “Oh Muhammad,‘I ask you in the name of God, if your reign 
were to last only forty-one days, would you still wish to be king?’ 
When his brother remained silent without responding to him 
the prince insisted upon repeating his question. “Yes,” Muham. 
mad then responded, I would still want to be king.—Then yot 
will reign, replied the askiya, and this brief reign will be you 
inheritance, which God will neither increase nor diminish. 
Everything that he had said concurred with the decrees of God 
who holds the fate of all things in His hands and who decides th 
outcome of all things. 
Here is another anecdote that is recounted on this subject 
The Askiya al-Hajj owned a pure gray race horse which wa 
overcome with a violent illness. His powers weakened to th 
point that he could no longer sit up in a squatting position, muc 
less stand upright. The hairs of the side where he lay had falle 
out: his flesh became foul smelling and imbedded with maggot: 
Those who lived in the house of al-Hajj were inconvenienced b 
the putrefying odor of this animal, and one of th 
companions of al-Haj/ urged him to have this horse removed an 
ved out to the garbage dump, in fear it would be too difficu 
Al-Hajj mocked his companic 
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is not more than one breath of life in this horse, replied his com- 
panion, and all those who looked at him now would think he was 
dead!—By God, replied al-Hadjj, he is not dead, and it is certain 
God willing, that this is the horse {121} | will mount on the da 
when I make my entrance to the royal palace as ruling eae. 
eign. Do not doubt it!” As it turns out, this horse grew ston er. 
God restored his health and made him recover all his kaa 
and original vigor, and the prediction of al-Hdjj turned out to be 
in conformity with what God had decided in his foresight, for it 
is certain that it was this horse that al-Hajj saddled the day that 
he was proclaimed king; and he was mounted upon him when 
he made his entrance into the royal palace. Glory be to He who 
restores life to bones already fallen to dust, and who holds th 
keys to the future, which He alone knows! é 
It was during the reign of the Askiya Dawud? that the jurist 
and Qadi al-’Aqib, son of the Qadi Mahmud ibn Umar died 
(God. have mercy upon him!). This personage was the iinet 
remarkable of the gadis of Timbkutu because of his fairness and 
his profound learning. Since his death, no one quite like him has 
served in this office, and no one like him ever will. He was born! 
in the year of 913 [May 13, 1507 - May 1, 1508] and died in tl 
month of Rajab in the year of 991 [July 21 - August 19, 1583] as 
Abu al-Abbas Ahmad Baba has written in the Bio araptiy tha he 
dedicated to him, entitled the Kifayat al-muhtaj fi ma’rifat ma 
laisa fi'd-di-badj. Those who desire to know who he was and 
learn of his virtues, his valor, his noble conduct, the rectitud 
of his judgments, the solidity of his decisions, the shen sini 
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with which he assured the triumph of justice, of his virtues that 
would be found faultless in the eyes of God, need only refer ta 
the biography of him in the Kifayat al muhtaj; here, they will 
find evidence of his superiority. 

After his return from the hdjj, al-’Aqib began building the 
Grand Mosque of Timbuktu, and it was in the year of 989 [Febru- 
ary 5, 1581 - January 25, 1582] that he began to build the Mosque 
of Sankore!!: God Almighty have mercy upon him and make u: 
benefit from the celestial favor bestowed upon this qadi and al 
those like him! So let it be done! 

Some shaykh told me that the Qddi al-’Aqib, having con 
cluded his hajj, was thinking of leaving and returning by way 0 
Timbkutu, when he asked those charged with the maintenanc 
of the noble Ka’ba for authorization to determine the numbe 
of feet that the Ka’ba measured both in length and in height 
This authorization, having been accorded to him, he measure 

its length and height with a rope on which he marked the tw 
dimensions. Then, he brought with him to Timbuktu the rop 
that he had used as a measure. When he was making plans t 
build the Sankore Mosque, he unwound this rope, marking th 
places where he would raise the structure by arranging {12: 
pickets on its four sides and building at these places, accordin 
to the exact dimensions of the Ka’ba, neither adding anything t 
it, nor taking anything from it. I heard this story from the shayk 
himself, who recounted it to me. It is now stored in part of 
memory. God knows better than anyone what actually happene 


The Grand Mosque of Timbuktu was actually built as early as 132 


11 
Misa, the emperor of Malli. It w 


following the decree of Kankan 
designed by an Arab from Spain that this sovereign had brought ba 
with him from Mecea: however, this building later fell into ruins, ar 
the Oddi ab'Aqib demolished it during the reign of the Askiya Dawt 
in order to build a new mosque in the same place, ‘The remains 
iil) visible today, As for the Sankore Mosque, it w 
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Afterwards, al-’Aqib began work building the mosque near 
the marketplace of Timbuktu,'’ which was the last of the monu- 
ments he built. In erecting these three mosques, he spent sums 
of money that are known only to God the Most High. May God 
give to him the most beautiful of rewards, the ones He grants to 
those who have performed the most handsome of actions! 


A trustworthy person whose merit is vouchsafed by many 
sources told me that, while building the grand mosque, al-hajj 
al-Amin once asked al-’Aqib: “What is the maximum amount 
that you pay for its construction on a daily basis?—Sixty-seven 
mithqals minus one-third, responded the qadi. | ask you then, 
said al-hajj al-Amin, to bestow upon me the grace and favor of 
allowing me to pay for tomorrow’s expenses.’ The qddi agreed 
to this proposition, which caused al-hdjj al-Amin much joy and 
satisfaction. Early the next morning, al-hdjj al-Amin called upon 
the Assara-mondyo! and gave to him sixty seven mithqdls minus 
one-third to take to the qddi; then he gave one thousand cowries 
and one hundred walnuts of giira to the Assara-mondyo and said 
to him: I ask you to come and see me tomorrow at an early hour 
to receive from me the sum total of tomorrow’s expenses, but 
do not speak of this to the qadi before you actually pay him the 
sum.’ The Assara-mondyo promised to behave according to this 
recommendation. Then he returned the next morning at an early 
hour to home of al-hdjj al-Amin, who gave to him sixty-seven 
mithgdls minus one-third along with one thousand cowries and 
one hundred walnuts of giira, saying to him: “If the qadi accepts 
this sum, come back to find me tomorrow at the same time” The 
Assara-mondyo brought the sum to the Oddi al Aqib, who cried 


12 ‘This very probably refers to the Mo que of Sidi-Yahya, which is situ 
ated nearby on a well-worn path, Thiv mo que would therefore seem 
to be a reconstruction of a fav alder me que, The construction of its 
prede essor would have been by iin ty lilamimad Jaddi, the « hief 
of Timbuktu, before the secession ofthe ShiAly incl concluded by the 
Kan-farl Amar Komelign, He breather of the A kiya Muhammad | 

13 In other words, the sanitary of police ov the executioner of judg 
ments } 
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out: “Who does this money come from?” —Erom al-haj/ al niet 
responded the Assara-mondyo.—The amount that we pis 9 
yesterday suffices,’ replied the qddi, who, after having hesitatec 
to take the sum, finally accepted it. lle 
The morning of the third day, the Assara mondyo { 123} pre- 
sented himself at very early hour at the home of al-hajj ae 
who gave to him another sixty-seven mithqdls minus one thir 
as well as one thousand cowries and one hundred walnuts fo) 
sara. “From whom have you received this? asked the nan 
From al-hajj al-Amin, responded the Assara-mondyo.—Go back 
to him, said the gadi, admonish him and return this money tc 
him” The Assara-mondyo therefore brought back his gold tc 
al-hajj al-Amin and reported to him what al-’Agib es oe 
Al-hajj al-Amin then went on horseback to the home of the gadi 
carrying the sum in the hood of his burnoose, and ore ee 
to persuade him through the use of subtle arguments. ihe a 
said to him: “It seems that there are those here who do not wis 
anyone to contribute more than themselves 1p es ih 
expenses. They will be sullied by this behavior. pen 2 . 
finally accepted the sum, after having refused it and resiste s 
a long time, but he forbade’ al-hajj al-Amin from repeating : ii 
gésture, to which the later consented. Now, in making Bane 
to those persons who did not want anyone to contribute more : 
construction expenses than themselves, it was of himself that th 
qadi had meant to speak. “ 
This Qadi al-’Aqib was a virtuous man, who knew the Qura 
by heart and who enjoyed a great renown, even as much as th 
Askiva Dawud and his son the Askiya Al-Hajj. During the fons 
of the Askiya Al-Hajj, it happened that one day that a lette 
arrived with the following contents: “On behalf of the Hussat 
sharif ‘Ali ibn Maldy- Ahmad ibn ‘Abd al- Rahman, of the town ¢ 
Marrakesh, to the Oddi al-'‘Aqib the just, who maintains the ord 
established by God, We have heard reports that the Kurmini 
fari and bia brothers collected a tax on Totiama and his childre: 
who are our Zandi, claiming that it was the askiya who ga\ 


rive credence to the: 
them the ovder to wet ae such, We did not gi 
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rumblings, but in the event that they may be accurate, and if it 
is indeed true, as we have heard it said, that the askiya happens 
to be close at hand, please ask this prince, oh Qddi al-’Agib, if he 
believes he has the right to commit such an injustice against us: 
for Totiama, his children, and his grandchildren, as well as the 
children and grandchildren of Mami Go—all these mentioned— 
are our slaves from birth, and no askiya has ever had ownership 
rights over them until our era,” Prec isely at this moment that the 
letter was delivered, the askiya happened to be with the gadi' 
“By God, said he, I know nothing of this affair” He immediately 
dispatched one of his messengers to Tendirma to take the order 
to the Kurmina-fari to leave these Zendji in peace for the love of 
the Prophet (May God bestow his blessings upon him and grant 
to him salvation!). Reflect upon the preceding account and be 
aware that this prince was sound of heart. 

Among the examples that demonstrate the fairness of the 
Qdadi al-’Aqib, his steadfastness in rendering justice, his lack of 
indulgence towards those who swerve from the true path {124} 
merely out of fear of reproach and criticism, it is worth citing 
the death sentence that he rendered against the muezzin of the 
Grand Mosque, who was named ‘Abd Allah-wuld-Kongay. One 
day, this muezzin assisted at a meeting where those gathered ceél- 
ebrated by making eulogies to the Prophet (May God bestow his 
blessings upon him and grant to him salvation!). This meeting 
took place one Friday in the house of the master grammarian 
Abu-Hafs Umar Korey, the son of the very learned ‘Abi al-Abbas 
al-hajj Ahmad, who was endowed with the gift of miracles, and 
the actual son of Mahmid ibn Umar ibn Umar ibn Muhammad 
Aqit (God have mercy upon him!). In effect, he had assumed the 
habit of celebrating by making eulogies to the Prophet (May God 
bestow his blessings upon him and grant to him salvation!) in 
the home of ‘Abai-Hafs Umar, in the presence of the community 


14 The gdadi in question waa no longer al'Aqib, who died before the 
accession Of af /Hi//, Wut Wik bvothion and siecesso: Umar; the renown 
of al Aqib was #0 areal (hal, several yeu ifter his death, he was still 
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of the faithful, by reading the Achriniyaat of al-Pazari and “ 
Tekhmis that had been written by Ibn-Mohib, As those <i 
celebrated the eulogies to the Prophet, they happened uRen " 
passage from Tekhmis: “Huwa al-wablu yalu inna snag y 
talli-hi. [It is the rain that diffuses in such a way that its ine 
forms a rainbow]”; the muezzin ‘Abd Allah read ‘al nny rol 
this passage, changing the letter b to a y and causing these lette 
to resemble one another.” : 
Those who had heard him commit this error asked 
read it again, but he refused to repeat the passage ~~ ne : 
just read in a manner that was correct. His wai was ae ae 
the Qadi al-’Aqib, this judge who settled disputes with justic 
and who dreaded the criticisms of no one in matters pertai 
ing to God. This Qad was the son of the venerable, ars 
modest Qadi Mahmid ibn Umar ibn Muhammad Aqit, w ° 
merit is universally known. Al-’Aqib gave the order that : 
muezzin be arrested, but the muezzin ‘Abd bapa ie 
having learned of this decision, fled to one of the villages 2 : 
region of Aterem which extends between Inun-Waendad af 
and Gundam. He then returned and went into hiding; later, 
the end of a year, he was seized and put to degli, fs 
It was during the reign of the Askiya al-Hajj that the 
and Qddi Umar, son of the Qdadi Mahmud ibn Umar ibn bie 
mad Aqit, was promoted to the office of qadi, around Bs. i 
and five months after the death of the Qadi al- Aqib. The e oy 
qadi of Timbuktu in effect remained without a title holder a f 
year and five months. During this interval, the imam ver 
mad Baghayogho (God be satisfied with him!) made efforts 
maintain harmony between the inhabitants, preventing the 
from developing tendencies that might lead them to bring ha: 


to themselves, or to unfairly treat one another, and allow them 
0) h 7 


squander the inheritance of orphans. 
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As soon as he had performed the morning prayer, Muham- 
mad Baghayogho sat down at the door of the mosque of Sidi 
Yahya, assisted by some of his disciples and said (God have mercy 
upon him!): {125} “Step forward, all of you who havea legal com- 
plaint that you would like adjudicated.” The people then hurried 
to bring their claims to him, and he judged their disputes, order- 
ing certain things, forbidding others, condemning some of the 
people to prison, and ordering flogging to those who deserved it. 
The actions of Muhammad Baghayogho caused gossip among the 
seditious, the lovers of disorder, and the drunks, who said: “Con- 
sider this man—and by this, they meant the shaykh Muhammad 
Baghayogho—who pretends to eschew the things of this world 
and to lead the life of an ascetic! What he really loves is power, 
since he has appointed himself gadi without been invested with 
the powers of this office” The shaykh often found letters at the 
place where he presided from those who said: “Who invested you 
then with this responsibility, oh Muhammad Baghayogho?”; and 
in these letters he was beleaguered with complaints (God pre- 
serve us from such a thing!). Muhammad Baghayogho took these 
letters, read them with a smile, and said (God have mercy upon 
him!): “This responsibility was imposed upon me by a special 
measure of Providence, for God asked me to keep track of all 
the refuse produced during this period, and I have adjudicated 
no more cases than those necessary to fulfill the duty that was 
imposed upon me, and even those I was loathe to act upon. I do 
not fear these people and will not abandon the exercise of a duty 
that God has imposed on me, for only the vengeance of God is 
to be feared.” 

Sometimes, he recognized the writing of certain notables in 
these letters, men who were known for their leat ning, and who 
expressed themselves in analogous terms, but he pretended to 
pay no attention to them, ‘Thus, he continued in this capacity 
until the investiture of the Oddi Umar, son of the Oddi Mahmid. 

If the Askiya Al-}Haji Wad Wealtated to proceed with this 
investiture, it was only heewuae of an incident that took place 


between Umar and hinwell, This ia the reason why he refused to 
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name the qdadi. In the end, he named a qddi only in deference tc 
the repeated messages sent to him by Muhammad Baghayoghe 
himself, letters in which Muhammad Baghayogho addressec 
him with reproaches and strongly urged him to proceed witk 
this nomination. But the inhabitants of Timbuktu only learnec 
of these proceedings after the arrival in this town of an envoy 
of the askiya, mentioned earlier, who transmitted to the peopl 
of Timbuktu this message from the king: “Without the interces: 
sion of Muhammad Baghayogho, we would not have been able tc 
name Umar as qgadi, and we would not have been able to appoin 
anyone to the office of the qadi of Timbuktu, for as long as we 
would have remained alive and in power” It was thus that the 
merit of Muhammad Baghayogho became manifest to all, anc 
that it became known that he had no desire to invest himsel 
with the powers of qadi. May God have mercy upon him and be 
satisfied with him! What an admirable man he was! May Goc 
take account of his true intentions! 

As for the Qddi Umar, he remained in this office for eight 


years. 
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Chapter X11 


THE ASKIYA 
MUHAMMAD-BANI 


PT ‘he Askiya Muhammad-Bani, son of the Askiya Dawid, 

revolted against his brother a/-Hdjj and dethroned him. 
then he proclaimed himself king in the month of Muharram in 
the year of 995 [December 12, 1586 - January 10, 1587], exiling 
al-Hajj {126} to Tondibi.' The Askiya al-Hajj was already weak- 
ened from an incurable illness, and he died not long after he was 
dethroned. 

Muhammad-Bani remained in power for one year, four 
months, and eight days. His reign was marred by high food costs 
and the absence of rain. He died on Saturday, the 13" day of 
Jumada I, in the year of 996 [April 10, 1588], while he camped 
with his army in the neighborhood of Tondibi, as he traveled 
towards Timbuktu. Muslims suffered a great deal because of him 
due to their friendship for his brother, the Balma’a Sadiq, but 
God soon relieved the Muslims of this man. 

(Ihave transcribed all of the preceding passage from the Durar 
al-hisan, from the time of the deposition of the Askiya al-Hajj to 


the time of the ascension and then death of Muhammad Bani.) 
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We will now reveal the motive that finally led to the deadly 
war that broke out between the Askiya Muhammad-Bani, son 
of the Askiya Dawud, and his brother the Balma’a Sadiq. This 
war was the cause for the ruin of the Songhay, for it opened the 
door to internal conflicts, leading to the diminishment of royal 
power, and severing the cord that held together the mechanisms 
of government; all of this happened at the same time as the inva- 
sion from Marrakesh, precipitating the march of events that led 
to the final downfall of the Songhay. We are going to reveal here 
its true cause, as documented from the notes of one of the most 
distinguished shaykhs in the land. 

According to Songhay custom, the Kabara-farma was a 
servant of the askiya and an official of the governing adminis- 
tration of Kabara. At the same time, Kabara was the residence 
of the Balma’a and the seat of his command. The Kabara-farma 
was responsible for the port and the embarkation of travelers, 
overseeing their comings and goings, whereas the Balma’a was 
commander of the local army: each of them therefore performed 
his own unique function. 

At this time, the Kabara-farma was Alt, a eunuch who was 
evil, obese, and dishonest. He was an ignorant official, who was 
arrogant and mule-headed. There was a pagne that had been 
stolen from one of his servants named Gongai—I think it was 
Gongai, the mother of the Tur-koi* Buri—and a servant of the 
Balma’a was accused of this theft. The Kabara-farma, having had 
wind of these rumblings, sent an envoy to the Balma’a Sadiq, 
who was charged to inform him that one of his young slaves had 
stolen a pagne that belonged to a servant of the Kabara-farma, 
and that he was to take the pagne from the hands of the slave or 
to send this slave to the Kabara-farma, so that he himself could 
see to recovering it, When the Malimi‘a asked his slave about this 
missing object, the slave swore that he had never seen it with his 
own eyes, much less stolen it from anyone, {127} The Kabara 


farma claimed that he did nol believe the sincerity of the slave's 
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denials, and he would therefore come to find it himself, his inten 
tion being to torture the slave until he gave back the pagne. ‘The 
Balma’a formally refused this request. 

Asa result, a heated argument broke out between these two 
officials, who exchanged messages, which were filled with insults 
and ugly words. In the end, the Kabara-farma carried out a plot 
to abduct the slave who had been accused of theft. ‘The envoys 
of the Kabara-farma forcibly carried him away and brought him 
to stand before the Kabara-farma. The Kabara-farma ordered 
the slave to be given one hundred lashes with a bullwhip and 
to be placed in irons and thrown into prison. When the Balmaa 
learned what had happened, he sprinted on foot to the house of 
the Kabara-farma, accompanied by young people from his house, 
holding a great spear in his hand. It was noon when he entered 
the house of the Kabara-farma. He fell immediately upon the 
Kabara-farma, who rose up on his feet. The Balma’a seized him, 
hit him in the face, and threw him to the ground. He planted the 
great spear into him, directly under the armpit, and pierced his 
heart. The Kabara-farma fell dead. 

Then the Balama’a set his young slave free from prison anc 
released him from his irons. He gave orders that all the doors 0 
the house of the Kabara-farma be locked with a key, and thet 
went to get his body, which was dragged by the feet outside the 
room of the Kabara-farma where it was dumped. He took pos 
session of the house of the deceased and all the riches that i 
contained. 

sut the Balma’a feared that he would be punished for his ac 
by the askiya, so he dispatched an envoy to his brother the Kan 
fari Salih, the son of the Askiya Dawad, who happened to be a 
Tendirma, to inform him of what he had done and to let hir 
know that he was now in revolt against the Askiya Muhamma 
Bani, and that he disavowed his oath of obedience to the Askiy 
Muhammad Iani, At the same time, he entreated his brother th 
Kan-farl to come to meet him with his army and his militia, s 
that they could make a pact to march together against the Askiy 
Muhamenwe Hank the son of the Askiya Dawad, and depose hin 
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the Kan-fari Salih would then be invested with the powers of the 
askiya and would become king. He could then confer his current 
powers as Kan-fari upon him 

When the envoy of the Balma'a reached Salih, he reported 
to him the words of the Balma'a and warmly urged him to join 
with his brother and march against the askiya. Salih accepted 
the proposition with joy and gladness. He assembled his forces; 
and, followed by the Bara-koi and the Dirma-koi, he set out at 
the head of an imposing army. A blacksmith named Muhammad 
Biniate is reputed to have said: “I counted to the man the cava- 
liers who departed with him. There were 4,600. As for the foot 
soldiers, there were so many of them that it was impossible for 
me count them or calculate the number” 

Traveling towards Kabara to join the Balma’a Sadiq, they 
stopped at Toya, where the Kan-fari awaited the arrival of the 
Balma’a, {128} who presented himself before him. They met each 
other at Toya. The Balma’a was accompanied by people from his 
entourage, his regular companions and his army. He had dressed 
this day in-armor that was made from iron, and that he wore as 
a garment on the outside. Underneath, the Balma’a wore a green 
boubou from Sus in place of a cloak. His sword hung from his 
neck, and there was a sash around his waist. 

The two brothers took leave of their respective entourages to 
hold a private discussion. The Balma’a told the Kan-fari how and 
why he had killed the Kabara-farma. After finding themselves in 
agreement, they drew up a plan to march on Gao with the goal of 
deposing their brother Muhammad-Bani, The Kan-fari Salih and 
his army then departed from ‘Toya, accompanied by the Balma’a; 
both of them set off to make camp somewhere between Kabara 
and Amadia.* 


3 Amadia ia the nani af one of the outlying netwhborhoods of Tim 
buktuy it Id lodated te the weet of ite toy i Kabara is around six kilo 
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After he had made camp, the Balma’a returned to Kabara to 
prepare food and lodging for the troops. It is said that he pro- 
cured three hundred cows to this end, gathering them together 
on behalf of his allies, before their arrival; he also ordered the 
slaughter of a certain number of them for their meal. 

But, after the Balma’a had returned to his house to prepare 
this meal, a certain slanderer came in his absence to find his 
brother, the Kan-fari Salih, and to make false accusations against 
him, claiming that the Balma’a had actually betrayed Salih and 
was seeking to kill him. He urged the Kan-fari Salih to be on 
his guard, saying to him: “Think carefully about how he greeted 
you at your meeting, all dressed up in his iron mail with a sash 
around his waist!” The Kan-fari Salih believed these insinuations, 
and, as he was a rash’ man, he immediately ordered his horse 
to be saddled. Without weighing the evidence, he climbed upon 
his steed, calling up forty of his bravest cavaliers from his army, 
and ordering them to accompany him on horseback. He did not 
inform any of them in any other way of the true reason from his 
departure. 

He set off with firmness and resolution, armed from head to 
toe, and consumed with violent anger. He did not stop until he 
reached the door of the palace of the Balma’a, whom he found 
holding a Gassu’ in his hand, using it to pour melted butter upon 
the dishes being prepared.for his guests. Sadiq only learned of 
the arrival of his brother from the sound of the kakaki? at the 
door of his house; this is the only way that he knew it was the 

Kan-fari who had arrived. However, he had an inward conviction 
that his brother could have only come to him at this particular 
moment with bad intentions. He arose at once and took flight. As 
the horse that had brought him was standing nearby, still saddled 
and bridled with the bit in its {129} mouth, he mounted the horse 
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and fled from his palace by another door, carrying his shield and 
spears in his hands. 

The Kan-fari overtook him as he passed through the door and 
threw a spear at him. “It is God that we come from, the Balma’a 
cried out, and it is to him that we will return! There is strength 
and power only in God the Most High and Most Great! Why 
then do you act this way? What is the meaning of this? Have you 
succumbed to the words of slanderers and wish that our enemies 
rejoice at the evil that will befall us?” Then the Balma’a Sadiq 
began to cry. As for the Kan-fari, he threw another spear at the 
Balma’a, which missed its mark and did not pierce him; he also 
threw a third at him, which landed in the Balma’a’s saddle. The 
Balma’a spurred on his horse, as if he wished to take flight, but, 
he then came back upon the Kan-fari and hurled a spear at him, 
which landed between his two shoulders and came out through 
his chest. 

Some claim that the spear was thrown by a member of the 
entourage of the Balma’a, who was a young man named Muham- 
mad, the son of the Kan-fari Ya‘qub, the slave named Koi-idie,° 
but the first version, which asserts that the Balma’a himself had 
thrown the spear with his own hand is the most authentic. 

Meanwhile, the Kan-fari, who felt a searing pain from his 
wound, took off in the opposite direction from Kabara; it was not 
the Kan-fari who led his horse, it was the horse that led him, as 
the Kan-fari did not have enough strength to steer the head of the 
horse. The horse carried him to a field located between Kabara 
and Korondiume,’ letting him fall down to the ground, not far 
from Kabara; then he laid down next to him, lifted his head and 
supported him against his breast until his master, who was in the 


6 This expression, which means in Songhay “the son of the chief" ot 
"the descendant of the chiet,” la viven ana title or as afamily name to 
the people who belong to the Moat important ancient families of the 
country; it is close in ene to Snobl 
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throes of death, gave up his soul while laying between the horse’s 
legs.8 This event took place on the evening of Wednesday, the 
25" day of the month of Rabi’ II, in the year of 996 [March 24, 
1588], according to the account given by the jurist Yussuf Ka'ti, 
the son of the Alfa Ka’ti (God have mercy on both of them!). 

Afterwards, the Balma’a ordered that the body be trans- 
ported to Kabara where it was left in the house that he owned 
at Kabara. Among the men of his troop who had traveled with 
him from Tendirma, none was aware that the Kan-fari had left 
his camp to go and find the Balma’a; only the small escort that 
he had chosen and that had accompanied him to Kabara knew of 
this. When these men learned what had happened, they rode on 
horseback to the Balma’a. When they arrived before him, they 
climbed down from their horses and assured him of their obedi- 
ence to his command. The Balma’a asked them who had been 
in the house of the Kan-fari during his absence {130} and what 
had been said to him at this time. They were very surprised and 
responded: “We do not know of anyone who visited the Kan-fari 
after you left.’ 

They then washed the body of the deceased, bringing out 
three pieces of a rich fabric from Sis to serve as a shroud. The 
imam of Kabara, Mori-Ag-Samba, wrapped him in one of the 
three pieces of fabric and carried along the two others.” It was 
Mori-Ag-Samba who oversaw the washing of the body and its 
transportation by stretcher to Timbuktu. At Timbuktu prayers 
were said over the body, and it was buried there. Some claim 
that he was buried at Kabara in the palace of the Balma’a, but 
the first version is the most authentic. The Balma’a accompanied 


Che reading of the text seems to imply that it was the horse of the Kan- 
fari which helped him in his dying moments; however, it may very well 
have been the Halid'a, rather than the horse, who did this. Here is the 
literal translation of (ie passage his horse carried him..... here he left 
him to fall dewd anid he came down over him and he lifted his head and 
he put it to Wie bree, a he wae in the throes of death, until his soul 
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the funeral procession until Timbuktu; then he gave a pious alm, 
so that the Qur’an might be recited over the deceased, ordered 
a large number of cows to be slaughtered, and gave to the talebs 
who had recited the Qur'an over the body a gift of ten slaves and 
one hundred thousand cowries. 


Complementary Note: 


It is said that a dispute arose between this Kabara-farma Ala 
and one of the ulemas on the subject of a field of rice that the 
askiya had given as a gift to this shaykh, a field situated in the 
province of Yuna.!° The Kabara-farma Ala had come with the 
intention of depriving the shaykh of the use of this field, claiming 
that it belonged within royal dominion, and that the shaykh had 
not made use of it: he also claimed that the terrain in question 
had belonged to the man who was invested with the powers of 
the Kabara-farma, who farmed it on behalf of the royal house of 
the askiya. The Kabara-farma Alt had a heated discussion with 
the shaykh concerning this field and ended by hitting shaykh 
with his fist and knocking him to the ground. 

It was a grave matter. One of the talebs, that is to say, one of 
the shaykh’s disciples, happened to be with him at this incident. 
After the departure of the Kabara-farma, he said to his master: 
“If God the Most High had not said in his Book: ‘Whosoever 
deliberately kills a believer will be punished by hellfire"! I would 
have killed this Kabara-farma today, even without the use of a 
sword or a spear!—But, the shaykh said to him in response: God 
said ‘whosoever kills a believer...’ God did not say ‘whosoever 
kills the impious..’—May the Kabara-farma die then!” cried out 
the tdaleb. Then the tdleb took out a sheet of paper on which he 
wrote something and marked it with certain letters. Next, he 


folded this paper and sewed it inside a piece of black cloth that 
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he attached to the neck of a goat. After doing this, he took a 
lance and buried it into the breast of the goat, who fell dead. A 
year later, on the very day that the ¢a/eb had killed the goat with 
his lance, God caused the Kabara-farma to die in the exact same 
manner, since he was stabbed in breast by the Jalma’a Sadiq, 
{131} so it is clear that the Kabara-farma died by divine means. 

Meanwhile, the Balma’a, after having buried his brother the 
Kan-fari Salih, occupied himself making plans for his rebellion. 
The companions of the deceased Kan-fari and his soldiers joined 
with him. They beat the drum in his honor, proclaiming him 
King and bestowing the title of askiya upon him. This decision 
was ratified by the inconsequential people of Timbuktu, as well 
as the town’s merchants, some of its ulemas, the officials of the 
askiya who resided at Timbkutu, the Mondyo,”* and the Tassara- 
mundvyo.!3 The merchants provided him with necessary goods, 
and, from the heights of their pulpits in the mosques, the imams 
heralded his name during the Friday sermon. 

He set off with his numerous partisans, who altogether 
formed an enormous army of more than six thousand men. The 
tailors of Timbuktu accompanied him as well, sewing fabrics in 
order to make boubous and’ caftans for him and his army. He 
marched onwards towards Gao with the goal of fighting the 
askiya, so that he might depose and kill him. There was not a 
single chief in the region of Aterem, nor a single prince from the 
family of the askiya, who did not recognize his authority, with 
the sole exception of the Benga-farma Muhammad Haiga, the 
son of the Bari-farma ‘Abd Allah, who was himself the son of the 
Askiva Muhammad. On the contrary, the Benga-farma Muham- 
mad | faiga fled from the ranks of the Balma’a when he learned 
of his criminal projects, hastening to Gao and pledging his alle- 


giance to the party of the askiya and his defenders. 
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However, the Askiya Muhammad-Bani remained. in his 
palace, while his spies came and went, keeping abreast of these 
events. Each day a group of one hundred cavaliers were dis- 
patched with this objective, followed by a hundred other cava- 
liers, who traveled as far as Bamba and Tirakka.’* He decided 
to leave his capital, so that he could march against the Balma’a 
before he arrived at Gao. 

When the Balma’a came within two days’ march, the Askiya 
Muhammad-Bani departed to meet him at the head of an army 
five times larger than the army of his adversary, his manpower 
being around thirty thousand. He left at the time of the prayer 
of dawn. Now the Askiya Muhammad-Bani was a man of great 
corpulence, who was both obese and pot-bellied; and he needed 
to stop as early as the noon hour; a tent was built for him with 
unfurled carpets, as the army set up its camp. When the Askiya 
Muhammad-Bani descended from his horse, he ordered that 
fresh water be brought to him, which was poured within a large 
basin that he used to wash himself; then he dropped upon his 
bed where he stretched out without getting undressed and fell 
asleep. As the time of Dohor’ approached, {132} his young 
eunuchs arrived. They were the ones who were responsible for 
bringing him water for his ablutions, as well as the twigs that afe 
used for teeth cleaning. They tried to help him, but he did not 
budge. When they closely examined him, they saw that he was 
dead. After covering his body with the fabric of pagnes, they left 
him in bed and went to find the principal courtiers, those who 
were most accustomed to waiting upon him, leading them to the 
deceased and alerting them to what had happened. 

They then convened the Barei-koi'® and the Hugu-koray- 
koi,'’ as well as the domestics of the king and some of the army 


14 Theancient town of Tirakka was probably located on the Niger nor far 
downstream from Kabara, hear the site where the village of Ernesse 
exists today 
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chiefs, but his death was hidden from the princes, who were the 
sons of the Askiya Dawud. Those who knew of this death were 
strongly perplexed. They held council to consider what resolu- 
tions and lines of conduct they should adopt. Finally, they agreed 
that it would be wise to proclaim as their king the Kan-fari Muh- 
mamad, who was the son of the Askiya Ismail, the son of the 
Askiya Muhammad, who was also Bengafarma at the time'* and 
happened to be the senior and eldest of all the candidates to the 
throne. 

He was sent for at a place nearby where he was encamped, 
having been informed that the askiya required his presence. He 
responded immediately to this summons, arriving before those 
who had asked for him, whom he found in the tent of the askiya. 
After giving him leave to enter, they told him about the death 
of the askiya and, pushing aside the pagnes that covered the 
deceased’s face, revealed to the Kan-fari Mahmud their respect 
for him. Then they said to him: “Oh Mahmid, you see the unhap- 
piness which comes down upon us and the hard trial that awaits 
us all! We believe that this day will be the last day of the dynasty 
of the Songhay and will mark the date of its ultimate destruc- 
tion. You have seen that the Balma’a Sadiq has killed his brother, 
the Kan-fari Salih, that he has also killed the Kabara-farma 
Ala, and that he has raised an army to attack Muhammad-Bani 
and has traveled at the head of this army to do battle with him. 
Now the decree of God and his inexorable destiny have befallen 
Muhammad-Bani! You know very well that out of all the sons 
of their common father,'? those who are here now, not a single 
one of them wants to give up power to one of his brothers. God 
has sown hatred and enmity between them to such a degree that 
not one of them would hesitate to use force to kill his brother 
in order to secure the throne for himself. As for us, we are only 


slaves whose fate is held in their hands. What do think you of 
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this matter? What is your advice? For our part, we agree only 
that it is you, and no one other than you, whom we are willing to 
support, due to your firmness and patience, as well as your hand- 
some administrative talents. In addition to these qualities, you 
are the oldest and most experienced of your brothers. We advise 
that you become invested with royal powers right away, before 
the others learn of the death of the askiya, and that you summon 
all those who are inclined towards rebellion and other mischief, 
as well as those who are wicked, sending an envoy to each of 
them who is instructed to say that it is the askiya who wants to 
see him. Each time that one of them presents himself before us, 
you will give us the order to arrest him and place him in irons. As 
for those {133} who deserve to die, we will kill every single one of 
them on the spot, after you give us the order. Once this is done, 
we will order the royal drum to be beaten in your honor. We will 
elevate you to the throne, and you will become askiya without 
any one able to oppose you. Afterwards, we will march against 
the Balma’a Sadiq to make war on him, and we will kill him. This 
is our advice. It is the only reasonable course of action, the only 
way of assuring our proper security. As for the sons of the Askiya 
Dawid and his grandsons, we will never accept any of them as 
rulers over us because of their wickedness, cruelty, and disregard 
for the ties of blood.’ 

Mahmtd guarded his silence for a long time; then he 
responded by giving them his consent. 

Now the children, grandchildren, and descendents of the 
Askiya Dawud, who happened to be present at this time, con- 
sisted of a group of more than seventy cavaliers. The eldest of 
them was Ishaq the Zaghrani; then came Muhammad-Gao, Nah, 
and al-Mustafa, Ishaq the Zaghrani, who was the oldest of them, 
was the Fari-mondyo at this time, After the partisans of Mahmud 
had made their pact, they firwt sent a eunuch named Tabakali to 
go to Ishaq, commanding him to say to Ishaq that the Askiya 
Muhammad- Bini requested lie presence, This slave Tabakali 
then went to see lahad, when lie found seated on his prayer rug. 
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cated to him the news of the death of the Askiya Muhammad 
Bani. He also described to him the views of the courtiers towards 
him and the real reason why they had summoned him, revealing 
to him their secret thoughts and urging him to beware. 

“Return to them, Ishaq said to him, and tell them that I will 
come” Hence, the envoy returned to the courtiers and announced 
that Ishaq was coming. 

Meanwhile, Ishaq summoned his brothers and his friends, 
as well as the sons of his brothers and the sons of his sisters, 
and told them what had happened, describing the inclinations of 
the court towards them, including the court’s decision and secret 
plans. Then he mounted his steed. At the same time, approxi- 
mately one hundred of his relatives mounted their horses, their 
arms fastened to their shields. 

The assembly of courtiers only learned of their coming by the 
sand that their horses kicked up. They surrounded the tent of the 
askiya where the courtiers were assembled before the body of 
Muhammad-Bani, making a ring around it. Then Ishaq called the 
Hi-koi, the Sao-farma, and the Barei-koi, who responded from 
inside the tent and, accompanied by Mahmid, the son of the 
Askiya Ismail, they went outside to present themselves before 
the troops of Ishaq. They were humble and submissive, their 
hearts filled with terror and dread, not knowing how this affair 
would turn out. {134} 

Ishaq then said to them: “We know what has happened. We 
have heard that you have been plotting against us out of hatred 
and hostility. God secretly revealed your scheming to us, and now 
He has confounded you. You must submit to us without hesita- 
tion; otherwise, this day will be the last day that you will ever 
spend on this earth, for even this very day, God will destroy you 
houses. Your children will become orphans, and your wives wil! 
become widows!” vor this moment forward, they were certair 
that God had delivered them under the power of Ishaq, so they 
threw themselves onto the ground, expressing their repentance 
for what they had planned, They also covered their heads witk 
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sand in homage to Ishaq; Mahmud too poured sand on his head 
like the others. Then they cried: “It is God who commands us 
in the first instance, and then it is you! It is God we hear and 
obey in the first instance, and then it is you! You are our chief 
and our king. We obey no one except you. Your rope is around 
our neck. Forgive us! We beg you in remembrance of the Askiya 
Muhammad and in remembrance of his foot which once tread 
the soil of the tomb of the Messenger of God (May God bestow 
his blessings upon him and grant to him salvation!) within his 
sacred enclosure! Come down now from your horse, We are 
going to elevate you to power and order the royal drum to be 
beaten in your honor. You will be crowned our king, and then 
you will wash the body of your deceased brother Muhammad- 
Bani, and you will bury him. Tomorrow we will clear out of this 
encampment to do battle with your brother the Balma’a Sadiq, 
and we will defend you against his invasion. 

Ishaq therefore descended from horse, as did his compan- 
ions. It was not until this very moment that the army learned of 
the death of the Askiya Muhammad-Bani. Everyone gathered, 
as the royal drum was beaten in honor of Ishaq. He was now 
widely recognized as chief and proclaimed king. All the assis- 
tants covered their heads with sand to render him homage. Tlie 
sacred Book was brought out, and all swore to him on the Qur’an 
that they would not betray him, nor break their vows to him, nor 
deceive him. 

Then Ishaq ordered that the body of Muhmmad-Bani be 
washed. It was washed and wrapped in a shroud, in the pres- 
ence of Ishaq, who was seated on his royal throne. Afterwards, 
Ishaq ordered that the body be transported to Gao, where it 
was escorted by some of his principal officers and by the Askia- 
Alfa Bukar Lanbar, who occupied the office of the secretary. 
He ordered that it be buried in the tomb of his grandfather, 
the Askiya Muhammad (God have merey upon him!); then he 
retraced his sLOpA wii Pelubned to the « Hip al the end {135} of 
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account although certain chronicles maintain that he remained 
one or two days at Gao following the burial of his brother. 

The next morning at a very early hour, the Askiya Ishaq arose 
and, after a moment of reflection, he set off to meet his brother, 
the Balma’a Sadiq. The night before the battle, he ordered that 
his soldiers be well-fed, distributing gifts to them and heaping 
presents upon them. He wished to fully satisfy them, and, in 
return, they showed their gratitude to him. The Askiya Ishaq was 
a generous and liberal man. 
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Chapter XIV 


THE ASKIYA ISHAQ II 


aes set off en route to march against the Balma’a Sadiq, 
the 13" day of the month of Jumada I in the year 996 [April 
10, 1588]. The Balma’a Sadiq had no knowledge of the death 
of Muhammad-Bani, nor of the ascension of Ishag. He found 
himself in the desert with his army, marching towards the capital, 
truly believing that he could win the hearts of the inhabitants of 
Gao, as well as their affection. In this way, he believed he would 
increase the support already given to him by his partisans. He 
firmly believed that he alone would emerge victorious. 

All of a sudden, however, he was attacked by four hundred 
young cavaliers. These horsemen were princes from the family 
of the askiya and others, who were incomparably elegant. They 
were all adorned in their traditional hats, and they galloped 
straight towards him. When the Balma’a and his entourage first 
saw them, everyone felt a great joy, supposing that these cava- 
liers had come to make their submission to the Balma’a, after 
having revolted against Muhammad-Bani. But, when these cava- 
liers arrived al closer proximity to the army of the Balma’a, they 
jumped off their horses and, holding themselves at attention, 
saluted the alma, saying: “Tunkara, Tunkara! Oh Balma’a, 








Tunkara, Tunkara!' ‘The Askiya Ishiq, your brother, salutes you 
and wishes to inform you that God has summoned your brother, 
the Askiya Muhammad-Bani, by afflicting him yesterday with a 
sudden and unexpected death, Now, God has given the palace of 
his father to Ishaq. All the people of Songhay have chosen him 
as their king, and he has been elevated to the throne with the 
permission of God. All those who submit to him will find only 
favors, affection, and good will; however, all those who rebel 
against him are in rebellion against the orders of God and in 
disobedience against God. Those who disobey God’s orders will 
bring misfortune and punishment upon themselves” 

The Balma’a Sadiq asked the cavaliers, through a man from 
his entourage, if all these things that they had said were true, and 
they swore to him that they were. It was then that dread, fear, and 
terror seized the hearts of the soldiers of the Balma’a Sadiq. The 
Balma’a nonetheless ordered the drum to be beaten and for his 
men to break camp and to mount their horses to ride and {136} 
meet Ishaq, attacking his partisans in spite of the many warn- 
ings of the four hundred cavaliers whom the prince had sent. 
Then the Balma’a Sadiq himself mounted his horse along with his 
companions, but they were themselves now sick at heart, having 
reached the far limits of dejection and discouragement. 

They marched in this way until they came close enough to 
hear the sound of the drums of the askiya. Soon they could even 
see the dust kicked up by the horses of his army and make out the 
sound of voices. They were then able to recognize the elite war- 
riors that the askiyas customarily chose to place in the first ranks 
of the army. A grand tumult ensued among the companions of 


] Tunkara is the name given in Soninke to individual belonging to the 
reigning family or to thy concendanta of a single family exercising royal 
power. This word derives (rom tunka, whieh means king" in Soninke, 
It is used when one Wishes to bono someone, to salute him by simply 
stating the name of tiie clan ev faniily. lo order to pay homage to the 
Balma‘a, the brother of (he bite, he cavaliors of Ishaq interpolate him 
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the Balma’a, to whom it seemed certain that death was near an 
they were lost. 

The partisans of the askiya fell upon them like a ravenou 
wolf? falling upon a lamb; they glared at them as the lion in his dei 
glares upon his prey; by the fire of their-eyes, they rendered ther 
spellbound like the chicks who are spellbound by the chicke: 
hawk swooping down upon them; then, having charged the arm 
of the Balma’a, they dispersed them in all directions. The me 
of the Balma’a turned their backs and took flight, without any c 
them stopping to take account of what was happening. On th 
contrary, they ran off in a stampede, abandoning the Balma‘ 
Some of them jumped off their horses and dived into river. Strip 
ping off their cloths, they swam across it and safely reached th 
Gurma.’ There were others who took refuge in fox holes,* an 
still more who climbed trees, leaving their horses to roam ¢ 
chance. All of them felt impotent in the face of the soldiers of th 
askiya and his army, having no more force for their attack tha 
for their defense. 

When the Balma’a saw what was happening, he hurle 
himself into the throng of combatants, moving from rank t 
rank in search of Ishaq, without regard for the people he cam 
across, whereas those he happened upon fled without trying t 
stop him. His brothers who had sided with the askiya cried out t 
him: {137} “What do seek you here? You have become your ow 
worst enemy! Leave our ranks and do not rush to your deatl 
What business do you have with the askiya? He is protected b 
more than four thousand warriors, who are armed with spear: 
and who march before him! There are another two thousan 
eunuchs among his slaves who march behind him. If his eunuch 
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lay their hands on you, they will kill you at once and cast you off 
as food for the eagles and vultures.” 

At this moment, two of his brothers approached him, the 
Lantina-farma Bukar and the Haria-farma Haran; like the 
Balma’a, both of them were sons of the Askiya Dawtd. They 
chased him, as if they wanted to kill him with their spears, but 
they really sought to facilitate his escape. He then decided to flee, 
followed by a few friends from his entourage, until they came to 
the campsite, followed by his two brothers who had pretended to 
chase him; there, he mounted his horse, which was well known 
by the name of Bamarsa. He was in the throes of a violent anger, 
furious and shamed to flee before two men who did not wish 
to take his life. Finally he arrived at his camp, where he had left 
behind three of his servants, sometimes called his concubines, 
and forty flutists from the caste of the blacksmiths. As he had 
left thirty-four camels in this place, he set his concubines and the 
daughters of the blacksmiths upon some of them; on the others, 
he placed his most precious goods, his costumes, and a portion 
of the provisions that he had carried with him; then he sent 
them off ahead of him, keeping seventeen cavaliers near him, all 
mounted on horses of choice; he also brought five saddled horses 
before him to lead the way. He himself retreated to the rear of the 
convoy, which he followed along with a few of his cavaliers. The 
caravan set off before him, the Balma’a taking flight with the rest. 

Not long afterwards, the askiya arrived at the campsite that 
the fleeing Balma’a had only recently abandoned, halting there 
for the night. Then he selected fifty cavaliers from his entourage, 
who were led by the Hassal-farma Ali-wuld-Sabil and one of 
his eunuchs, a slave called Ata«kurma Diakute, He sent them in 
pursuit of the Balma’a Sadiq and commanded them to not return 
to him without bringing back the Balma’a as his prisoner or 
without killing him and bringing back his head 

The cavaliers then set off ih pursuit of the Balma’a, following 
upon his heels; eaeh tie Hat the Nalmaa spent the night some 
where, the Hassal-fariia would arrive at his camp by nightfall of 
the same cay, At lial (ie Hassan! fariia caught up with the fugitive 
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near a place called Zienzien,* which is located to the east® of the 
mooring site for the town of Bamba. ‘The Balma’a in effect had 
been slowed down by the fatigue of some of his camels, which 
carried a portion of his women; he was also slowed down by the 
fact that many of his warriors were forced to march on foot car- 
rying their spears {138} because several of their horses had died 
in these harsh lands. 

The Balma’a was thus forced to toss the loads of provisions 
and pack bundles into the river that slowed down the march, 
traveling constantly during the nights and taking advantage of 
the nights to go for water. He at last reached Timbuktu, which 
he entered after the evening prayer. The news of the death of the 
Askiya Muhmmad-Bani had preceded him, as well as the false 
news proclaiming that it was the Balma’a Sadiq who had been 
elevated to power in his place. This false rumor had caused a 
great deal of joy for the inhabitants of Timbuktu. 

After he had arrived at Timbuktu, the Balma’a went to the 
house of the eminent jurist Muhammad Baghayogho (May God 
have mercy upon him!) and managed to gain entry. The very 
same night, the news of his arrival spread throughout the town; 
he sent his messengers to warn his friends, who came to find him 
in the house of the jurist, where he spent the rest of the night. He 
set off again at day break, supplied with provisions that had been 
given to him by some of his friends. Nightfall came upon him as 
he approached Gundam, so he camped just outside of this town. 

The Hassal-farma arrived at Timbuktu not long after the 
departure of the Balma’a, entering the town at the hour of sunset. 
The Hassal-farma arrested the Timbuktu-mondyo and put him 
into irons, before continuing his voyage and traveling onward 
through the night 


5 Diendien, Diandian, or Zenven is the name of a hill that neighbors 
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As for the Balma’a, he set up camp at the end of the night, 
arriving at Tendirma towards nine in the morning. He kept to 
the road without being observed by anyone and at last reached 
the port of the town of Sana’; once there, he found barges, which 
he and his people appraised. ‘These barges enabled them to cross 
the big arm of the river that flowed in this place. Arriving on 
firm ground, they started their voyage again, without stopping 
anywhere until they reached the town of Kognima.* At Kognima, 
they halted under the big tree on the eastern side of this town. 
The entourage of the Balma’a asked the inhabitants of Kognima 
to provide them with fodder for their horses. One sunnu’ of grain 
was brought out for them, which they tore open and divided 
among their horses, who were completely worn out. 

The Hassal-farma arrived at Tendirma not long after the 
Balma’a, entering this town around one in the afternoon. Having 
asked the inhabitants for news of the fugitives, he learned that 
they had passed through the settlement the same day around 
nine in the morning; he and his followers therefore set off at once, 
following on their heels, tracking them to the port of Gurum,?° 
where they crossed the river, and chasing them at a gallop until 
he reached the neighborhood of Kognima. His men beat upon 
the drums that they had brought with them. The Balma’a heard 
the drums, which stirred him to get up and jump upon his horse 
Bamarsa, without taking leave of his companions. His compan- 
ions were overtaken at this place by the Hassal-farma, as their 
horses were {139} grazing nearby on herbs. The Hassal-farma 
and his army set himself between the men and their horses and 
camels: in this way, he seized all the companions of the Balma’a 


7 On the right bank of the Issa-Ber, between ‘Tendirma and Niafunke. 

8 This town, with the Mande name (the good river), was probably 
located between the Iisa ler and the Mara-lana, east of Niafunke and 
on the left bank of a channel where the two great arms of the Niger 


come together 

9 ‘This is a kind of big seek pinele of alia that ave sewn together 
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and everything that he had with him in terms of women anc 
riches. 

All those who had followed the Balma’a were seized. Th 
Balma’a alone was able to escape by jumping with his horse int« 
the small arm of the river that passes.at Kognima,!! where he 
crossed the flowing water. Safe on the other shore, he stoppec 
for a moment on the river bank, where the people of the Hassal. 
farma could see him, carrying a turban of red fabric. His horse 
this beast named Bamarsa, was born from a mare that belongec 
to a man from the town of Dandagora, and who was namec 
Muhammad Sabun; this horse could gallop with such vigor anc 
agility that no other horse could surpass him in speed or compar 
to him in any other way. 

Meanwhile the Hassal-farma and his troops also crossed thi: 
body of water, not long after the flight of the Balma’a; however 
the Balma’a outdistanced them and left them behind at Koiba,' 
where, jumping with his horse into the arm of the river that flows 
by this place,"* he crossed the water at sunset on the same day. 

The Hassal-farma arrived at Koiba after dark and, once he 
was informed with the news of the Balma’a’s whereabouts, he 
hastened to send out his people to search the boats; the next 
morning, however, no one could provide him with anything but 
pirogues. He therefore crossed the river and hurried on the heels 
of the fugitive, following his tracks. 

The Balma’a reached the village called Lonfo,’* not far from 
Bunio, where he found one of his sons who was to later became 
the Askiya Muhammad-Bonkana, and who, being young, lived 
with his mother Dienaba Kawa. The Balma’a stopped at the 
door of the house of Dienaba Kawa and called her name. She 


| In other words, the channel merging the Issa-Ber and the Bara-Issa 

clut Ing Limes of high water, at roughly the same elevation as Niafunke. 

12 Koiba finds Iidell on the lett bank of the Bara-Issa, a little downstream 
of Sarafere and at the same elevation as Niafunke 


14) In other words, the Marae tun 
I) ‘This settlement hae fot been identified: it may have been located 
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came out with his son, Muhammad-Bonkana, and held him up 
to the Balma’a, who took him, set him for a moment up on his 
saddle; in tears, he placed his hand on the head of the child; then 
he began his flight anew, traveling towards the town of Bunio. 
Once there, his horse Bamarsa was now too exhausted to carry 
him any further. He came to a halt as the Balma’a jumped to the 
ground. At Bunio there was a horse of pure blood that belonged 
to one {140} of the slaves of the askiya; the Balma’a took it, put his 
saddle on its back, mounted him, and then traveled on without 
any of the people of Bunio attempting to retain him and traveling 
alone towards al-Hajar.’® 

Not long after his departure from this town, the Hassal-farma 
arrived at Bunio with his people. Their horses were exhausted 
with backs chaffed raw from their riders. 'The searchers stopped 
and climbed down from their horses at the door of the house of 
the Bana-koi;"* they seized the Bana-koi, beat him, cursed him, 
and nearly killed him because he had allowed the Balma’a to 
escape without arresting him. Then he called off the search and 
decided returned to Gao, now certain of the impossibility of ever 
capturing the fugitive. 

Here ends the story of the adventures of the Balma’a Sadiq. 

COMPLEMENTARY NOTE.—The person who built the 
town of Bunio was a woman named Yanu, and she was the one 
who once exercised authority over it. Her sister, who was named 
Biro, built the town of Anganda.”’ The father of these two women 


* and their mother lived in the 


lived in the town of Hombori,"' 
town of Danaka. This woman named Yanu first resided in the 


village of Anganda. She succeeded in establishing her author- 


15 In other words, the mountainous region of Bandiagara 

16 The "chief of Bana: Bana wae doubtlessly the name of the province of 
which Bunio was the elitel plac 

17 This settlement has not been entified, it was probably east of Debo 
and north of Danediagava, an the ain of the Niger or situated beside a 
lake 

18 ‘The town atal hteajay i the eotitheaat of TVinbuktu and to the north 
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ity over the part of the al-Hajar that lies between Danaka and 
Hombori, when a war with many battles between her and the Shi 
‘Ali broke out; the Shi ‘Ali put her in flight and took as a prisoner 
the daughter of her sister, who was named Diata,'” Then the shi 
gathered together two hundred pirogues to enlist in the fight 
against the people of Anganda; he sought to block them through 
the use of these boats, so that no one could enter the town nor 
leave from it; in this way, he finally defeated them. 

In this town, there were three tribes at this time: one of the 
tribes was the Songhay, one of the tribes was the Diam-Kiria, 
and one of the tribes was the Zendji. The shi put to death all the 
people that he found who belonged to the two first tribes, with 
the exception of a small number of them, whom he seized, includ- 
ing the various Zendji that he happened to meet up with. Among 
these prisoners, seven were able to escape, {141} three Zendji 
and four Diam-Kiria; these were the slaves named Muhammad 
Kiruba, Muhammad Tai, Burima, Kabara Sankome, Meba-Niame 
Sibiri, Bukar Maiga, and Ankaida Maiga. After having fled, they 
returned to their native land of Anganda and remained there for 
three years without any women living among them. ‘This situa 
tion was painful for them, so they approached the Imam Askiya 
al-hajj Muhammad (May God have mercy upon him!), at the 
time of his elevation to the throne, and asked him to procure 
some women for them. He married them to seven female slaves 
who came from his Zendji, who were named Ayesha Karamat, 
Tato Mariam, Dienaba Maka, Lamoi ‘Ali, Khadidja Sorko, Safia 
Diendien and Amina Kaya. After he married them to these 
women, he imposed on them a tax of dried fish, at the rate of one 
packet for each of them, forbidding their descendents from con- 
tracting marriage with the descendents of other couples. Having 
accepted these conditions, to which they promised to submit, 
they returned to Anganda with their wives, 

We return now to the subject we had originally sought to 
disclose, ‘The Diatu, who was the woman we mentioned earlier, 


19 Or "ol ite heathen” tallowliy Manuseripts A & B 
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was taken prisoner by the shi and delivered to the people of the 
town of Mori-Koira. She was married to the brother of the Mori 
Hawgaru, to whom she gave a son named Monso Ala Meidaa. 
As for Yanu, she left Anganda after the fall of the dynasty of the 
Shi ‘Ali and traveled to Bédara, where she established herself and 
enjoyed a glorious reign. The battle of which we have spoken, 
between Yanu and the Shi ‘Ali, took place in year of 997, the 12" 
day of the month of Muharram [December 1, 1588]. 

There was at this time in the land of Bara, in the district of 
Kuranguna,” a blacksmith named Mindi Diam, who was in revolt 
against the Bara-koi Mansa Musa and who, following his rebel- 
lion, became master of this district. He even had the audacity to 
ask the Bara-koi to give him a daughter in marriage. The Bara-koi 
asked assistance from Yanu to fight Mindi Diam and agreed that 
he would give her a portion of his territory of her choosing, if 
she rendered him this service. Yanu therefore marched against 
the rebels at the head of fifty {142} cavaliers. She battled against 
them, putting them to flight. She also killed Mindi Diam, cutting 
his partisans into pieces and chasing them as far as Barikobe.” 
The Bara-koi therefore allowed her to choose a portion of his 
territory. Yanu chose Bunio where she established her residence. 
Later, Yanu died without having left any descendants other than 
the son of her niece Diata;” that is to say, Monso Alu. The people 
of Bunio went to find Monso Alu at Mori-Koira, bring him back 
and make him their king; this is how he became Bana-koi and 
was actually the first to bear this title; this is also why we traced 
back the origins of the Bana-koi to Meida. 

Strong bonds of camaraderie united Monso Alu and the Kan- 
fari Amar. Monso Ali visited the Kan-fari Amar at Tendirma 
during each big festival and performed the prayer for the festival 


20 +A settlement of Hara thal ie sitiated fear the eastern arm of the Niger 
called Kolikoll 

21 A village of arn to he weet ot bealiholl 
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at his home: this is how the Kan-fari became the ruler of the 
7 people of Bunio.” End. 

Let us return now to the subject that we had proposed tc 
discuss regarding the Balmaia. I have read in a document writter 
by the hand of my maternal uncle, the jurist Yussuf Ka’ti, son o 
the Alfa Mahmud Ka’ti (God have mercy on both of them!), tha 
a letter that was sent to the prince arrived at the home of the 
Qadi Umar ibn Mahmid (God have mercy on one as well as the 
other!), on a Wednesday evening, which happened to be the day 
of the festival for the breaking of the fast. [his letter informec 
him that the people of the mountain” had come upon the 
Balma’a Sadiq and seized him by surprise. In another document 


the same author states that this civil war, from its beginning to it: 


end, lasted for four months. 

After his battle against the Balma’a, the Askiya Ishaq returnec 
to Gao. The armies of the Songhay, which came together unde: 
his command, agreed to accept him as their chief and submis 
sively aided him in arresting all those who had taken the par 
of the Balma’a Sadiq. Within the ranks of his army, the Balma’ 
Sadiq had brought {143} with him followers from Kurmina, fron 
the province of the Balma’a; from Bara, and from Dirma: som 


prs 


were taken prisoners; some were put to death; some were flogged 
d even to the point of death; others were thrown into prison, anc 
q still others were deprived of their official functions. There wa: 
not any town in the land of Bara that escaped the anger of th 
askiya, with the exception of Anganda; this last settlement wa 


a preserved because its Zendji belonged to the nobility. During; 


this time, these Zendji were left at the home of the chief of Fat 
and the Bana-koi ‘Ali, Among those whom the askiya threw int 


" 'y The meaning of this sentence is specified in the text of Manuscript C 
which stat Ihin in Why the inhabitants of Tendirma say that the 
are wovereinn Over Tie Wihabitants of Bunio; this is the reason for thei 
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prison at this time were the Bara-koi Umar, the Askiya Bukar,”° 
Bukar ibn Alfaki, and many others. So many were thrown into 
prison that it would be difficult to calculate their number. 

This civil war marked the beginning of the decline of the 
Songhay dynasty, its fall and ruin, before the actual coming of 
the troops of Mildy Ahmad al-Dhahabi.”® This was what caused 
the ruin of the town of Tendirma, for, among all those who left to 
follow the Kanfari Salih, only a few individuals returned, mostly 
those who belonged to the inferior class of the population. 

The Askiya Ishag had a noble character: he was benevolent, 
liberal, and handsome. No one gave away more alms and gifts 
than him. He loved scholars and treated them with consideration. 
As an example of the esteem that he lavished upon them, and his 
disregard for his personal fortune, here is a story that was told to 
me by my master, the jurist Mahmud ibn Muhammad. One Sat- 
urday night, this prince held court in front of the mosque of Gao, 
as some visitors arrived as a deputation from the land of Bara. 
They presented themselves to him with the intention of making 
him a gift of their freedom.”” When the Askiya Ishag asked them 
where they had come from, they responded: “From the town of 
Anganda.” The prince then asked them for their names, and the 
oldest of the group said: “As for me, my name is Ahmadu ibn 
Bukar. Then he pointed to one of the women of their group: This 
woman is my wife; her name is Sono bent Sori. My companion 
standing next to me is named Amadu ibn Diongo Go,” and his 
wife, who is my sister, is named Bana bent Tai. As for the third 


25 ‘This is probably Bukar or Bakari Kombo, who was the askiya of Tim 
buktu from 1608 to 1619 under Morocean rul 

26 The sultan of Morocco who ordered the expedition against Gao that 
was led by the Pasha Jawdat 


27 This is an allusion to a common custom wherein those who are 
defeated declare themmelves aa ala io the vietor in order to demon 
strate his benevalenee, le practived mont often when one's land has 
been ruined by war 

8 Go or Gou (in (ie Prepediiied piedawe) je he name of a caste of hunters 
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man who is here, his name is Salih ibn Bata’ ‘The askiya ther 
asked them: {144} “What tribe do you belong to?”—As for me 
| am a Songhay, responded the oldest. ‘This other man here i 
a Zendji-Bagabér,” and this other one is a Diam-Kiria.—That’ 
correct, said the Wanadu, but the mother of our spokesman wa 
a Zendji who was originally, from the Zendji of Anganda.’ 

The askiya then turned towards those who were seate: 
around him and said to them: “Do you know any of these people 
Doesn't Anganda belong to the sharif ibn-al-Qassim?—That’ 
correct, they responded.—Do there remain any of the Songha 
at Anganda? asked the prince.—No, said one of the members o 
his court to him, all of these people disappeared at the time o 
the war that the Shi ‘Ali made upon them.—This man is there 
fore a liar who has escaped his owner the sharif ibn-al-Qassim 
[he prince then turned towards Ahmadu Diongo and said t 
him: “What is it that led you into entering into marriage wit! 
these people from Anganda? Did not my grandfather, the Askiy 
al-hajj Muhammad (God have mercy upon him!) impose upo: 
the people of Anganda an injunction against entering into mat 
riage outside the bosom of their own family? Have you neve 
heard of this injunction?—In effect, said the man, I have heard ¢ 
it. Tamala, tamala!—You are therefore rebels against God and Hi 
Messenger, the prince said to them. Then he ordered that the 
be taken away and imprisoned until the next morning. Later, h 
ordered them to be set free and given back to their master. 

To demonstrate his munificence and generosity, it shoul 
suffice to recall how he enabled all the people of the Songhay t 
profit from his favors and from his generosity. The prince gav 
freely without ever taking account of his giving. Here is what wa 
recounted by the Askiya-Alfa Bukar ibn Lanbar, who was secre 
tary of the kings of the Songhay: After this prince was investe 
with power, he settled into the royal palace where he spent th 
first night of his reign, Once there, he summoned a eunuch, wh 


9 The ranseriplion ab Vite faine in not certains it no doubt refers to 
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lived in the palace, and who was the official keeper of the clothes 
at the askiya. This guard possessed a key to the furniture where 
the askiya’s things were stored. As this eunuch stood before the 
Askiya-Alfa Bukar, the one who was just mentioned, the askiya 
ordered him to lay before him all his clothes. The eunuch then 
returned to the wardrobe and brought out seventy sacks that 
were made from the skin of panthers. Each sack contained thirty 
costumes made from the linen called dabi, as well as from silk 
and wool. Each sack also included a boubou, large pants, and one 
turban. The askiya next ordered the eunuch who was in charge 
of storage to count out the sacks, and the eunuch counted them 
one by one; when he had arrived at the tenth sack, the prince 
ordered him to put it aside as one set portion. The eunuch con- 
tinued until reaching the seventieth sack) in such a manner that 
the tenth of the sum total, that is to say seven sacks, were set 
to one side. {145} The prince then gave these seven sacks to the 
askiya-alfa, remarking to him: “This portion of the sacks is a tithe 
that is levied upon these items: accept it as a gift that is given out 
of love for God the Most High” 

At the end of the seventh day after his ascension to power, 
the askiya promoted Mahmid, the son of the Askiya Ishma’il, to 
the office of Kanfari; he promoted his own brother, the Marenfa 
Muhammad-Gao, to the office of Balma’a. 

Here is yet another of the traits that are often cited in regards 
to his generosity and liberality. While speaking one day as he 
held audience in the presence of a gathering of Songhay—it was 
the day of the festival for the breaking of the fast—and in the 
presence of various notables and important citizens, as well as 
common people, from the town of Gao, he said to his interpreter, 
the Wanadu: “Ask the crowd that is gathered here if there remains 
at Gao a single inhabitant whose hands have not received from 
me a present nor whose house has not received alms from me 
during Ramadan, whieh hae just now concluded. May all those 
who have received neither a gilt nora favor from me arise and 
say so, and | will give (hem something this very instant” Standing 
up on his feet, hd Wand cried out these words with a loud 
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voice, even repeating them a second time, but not a single person 
remained in the crowd who could say that he had not been the 
object of an act of charity on the part of the prince. The news of 
this proclamation spread throughout the town. ‘The people ques- 
tioned one another on this subject, but none could say that he 
had not had enjoyed the munificence of the king, or that he had 
not received a present from him. This anecdote should suffices 
to show his generosity, his affability, and his goodness, the pros- 
perity of his empire and the abundance of his riches, above all if 
one considers that this happened in Gao, given its importance 
and the large number of its inhabitants. The shaykh Muham- 
mad ibn ‘Ali Darame once told me that the people of the Sudan” 
had a discussion with the people of Gao, the Sudanese claim- 
ing that Kano was more important {146} and bigger than Gao. 
In the course of this discussion, both parties became extremely 
animated. The discussion took place during the reign of the 
Askiya Al-Hajj.” Simmering with impatience, the young people 
of Timbuktu and some of the inhabitants of Gao intervened and, 
taking out paper, ink, and plumes, they entered the town of Gao 
and began to count out the blocks of houses,” starting with the 
first house at the west of the town, and inscribing them one after 
another in such a manner: “the house of so and so, the house of 
so and so,’ until they arrived at the last buildings of the city on 
the east side. The accounting lasted three days, after which 7,626 
houses were counted, without including the huts that were made 
of straw. This example should suffice for you to judge the gener- 
osity of Ishaq! How was it possible for him to give gifts to such 


i) Here, as in other passages, the word "Sudan" is accepted in the western 
part of black Africa, or the land to the east of Niger, as opposed to 
“Takruar" or the Western Sudan; the Sudanese it refers to were evi- 
dently the Hausa, for whom Kano is their principal town. Manuscript 
C writes "“Timbultu’ in place of "Kano." 

}1 ‘This does not refer to the Askiya al-4dj/ Muhammad, but to the Askiya 
al-Hajj, (he son of the Askiya Dawud 

2 ‘The text stated "kaue" ov the groups of dwellings called waindi in 
Songhay, each of whieh serves ana lodging for an entive family, masters 
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a large number of inhabitants in one single month, much less to 
dispose of such a considerable amount of alms? 

This prince remained in power for three years. It was during 
his reign that the decadence of the Songhay government was 
first made manifest: these were the days of trouble and agitation, 
culminating in the arrival in the land of the troops of the prince 
of the believers Malay Ahmad al-Dhahabi, which were led by 
the Pasha Jawdar, his slave, and which included three thousand 
riflemen, according to the author of the Durar al-hisan, Baba 
Goro ibn al-hajj Muhammad ibn al-hdjj al-Amin Ganu, or four 
thousand riflemen according to other authorities. 

This expedition started from the town of Marrakesh on the 
last day of the month of Dhu ‘l-Hijja, which came at the end of the 
year 998 [October 29, 1590]. The pasha’s troops reached the vicin- 
ity of Gao at the beginning of the month of Jumada I of the year 
999, the fifth day of the this month, which was a Friday [March 
1, 1591].°° The pasha’s meeting with the Askiya Ishaq took place 
on Tuesday, at a site called Sonkia that is located near Tondibi™: 
this place is well known. The right branch of these troops, which 
was made up of a section from the Andalus, included 500 horse- 
men with their Kahiya. When the two armies were in view of one 
another, the companies of the horsemen charged the troops of 
the askiya as much from the right as from the left; the Songhay 
cavaliers received their onslaught as the melee began. The 
Moroccans” killed {147} thirty-four Songhay, and the Songhay 
wounded thirteen Moroccans, five of whom died. Meanwhile, 
the dust and smoke engulfed the throng of combatants, and God 
sewed fear and dread into the ranks of the Songhay army. 


33 This date corresponds with those given by the Tarikh al-siddan, which 
marks the arrival of Jawdar on the shores of the Niger on the 4" day of 
Jumada | 999, which ia to aay, a lenca lanuseript ¢ of the same 
text replaces ‘Joumaca toe lube tt 

34 On the lett bank af the Nine around Olt) kilometers upstream of Gao 
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Regarding the number of those present at this battle with 


the Moroccans, I once heard a man of high repute say that the 
askiya led 18,000 warriors on horseback, in« luding the Kanfari, 
the Balma’a, and the Bengafarma, as well as all of their troops, 
and that he led another 9,700 foot soldiers, along with the twelve 
Stina, who carried their standards. 

When they were within range of the Songhay army, the 
Moroccan foot soldiers, who were armed with rifles, dropped 
to their knees to fire their bullets at the Songhay. Now the askiya 
had brought one thousand cows with him, and, once combat 
positions were taken, he placed these cows between his army and 
the army of the enemy, so that the bullets would hit them rather 
than his foot soldiers. The Songhay herded the cows before them 
to avoid direct contact with the Moroccans. But when the cows 
heard the sound of the rifles, they became frantic. They stam- 
peded back towards the soldiers of the askiya, crushing a great 
number between them, the majority of whom died. 

At this moment, the Askiya-Alfa Bukar Lanbar jumped 
off his steed and seized the bridle of the horse of the askiya, 
saying to him: “Fear God, oh Askiya!—One might say, the king 
responded to him, that you wish to give us the order to retreat 
and flee from battle! I am not one of those who retreat from a 
fight, God willing! If anyone wishes to save his own life, let him 
flee!” Wuld-Bana”* held the prince back by his stirrup, for he had 
hung up his sword and shield and wished to ride off in the midst 
of his troops. He sought to ride to the aid of his soldiers whom 
the Moroccan cavalry had now begun to hem in. Meanwhile the 
askiya-alfa said again to the Askiya Ishaq: “Fear God, do not rush 
to your death, do not order your brothers to be killed, and do not 
cause all of the Songhay to perish at a single place and time! God 
will hold you accountable for the lives of all those who perish 
here today; and, if you do not order them to retreat, it will be 
you who is the cause of their death, We will not compel you to 


16 The identity of the person in question is unknown; he is described 
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order a retreat, but we ask you now to withdraw your men and 
save them from the flames of this fire. Later, we will reflect upon 
our proper course of action, and, tomorrow, we will return to the 
fight, resolute and determined, if it {148} pleases God. But you 
must fear God!” 

Meanwhile, the askiya, as well as the courageous men who 
accompanied him and the chiefs of his army, refused to do any- 
thing other than fight. They rushed at the enemy and attacked it, 
man for man. Death came to those whose end was near at hand; 
for others, their end had not yet come. But the askiya-alfa did 
not leave the side of the prince and finally convinced him to see 
reason. Holding the reins of the horse of the askiya, he led him 
away and convinced him to take flight. When the companions of 
the askiya saw that he had turned bridle’and taken flight, none 
of them stayed in place: all followed him, with the exception of 
those who are called the Stina and of whom there were ninety 
nine men. Not one of these men budged; they stayed behind the 
shelter of their shields, and it was in this way that the compan- 
ions of Jawdar found them and killed them all to the last man. 

When the Moroccans saw that the Songhay had decided to 
flee, and when they realized the scope of the trouble and agitation 
that they had brought to their enemy, they stopped and let loose 
resounding cries that elevated their voices towards the heavens, 
saying: “There is no god but God: praise God, the Eternal, the 
Immutable!” 

‘The most brave of the Songhay on this day, those among them 
who showed the most hardiness and force of character, were the 
Balma’a Muhammad-Gao, the son of the Askiya Dawid; Umar, 
the son of the Askiyia Ishaq, who was himself the son of the Askiya 
Muhammad; the Gorei-farma” Ali, the son of the Dendi-fari 
Bukar ibn Sili; and the Barei-kot” Tabakali, the eunuch, They did 
not refrain, after the fight of moat of the army, from deliberately 


37 ‘This word means ii Sanghity “Wiwater of the camp" or “officer of 
lodging 
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exposing themselves to the most perilous situations, coming and 
going everywhere, bringing up the rear of the army of the askiya 
and repulsing the enemies who sought to enter their ranks. The 
bullets flew above their heads, striking those who found them- 
selves before or behind them, to their right or to their left, but 
they came out of the fray, safe and sound. 

The Songhay supposed that the Moroccans” were in pursuit 
of them, but {149} the Moroccans halted at the field of combat. 
without advancing much further. They then set up their tents ir 
this place, establishing their camp. As for the Askiya Ishaq, he 
returned on the same path by which he had come, bringing his 
retreating troops within the walls of his capital at Gao, His arm) 
gathered around him, as if they had not found death among ther 
that day, but there was great unhappiness that night in the home: 
of the people of Gao. Gripped by fear and anguish, they darec 
not even move or take flight. 

In the midst of these events, the Prince Malay Ahmad al- 
Dhahabi sent a messenger to his brother, the sharif Muhammac 
ibn al-Qassim” to order him to leave this country, considering 
that it was not suitable for people like him who were descen 
dents of the Prophet to stay’in a land that was now in a state o 
war. This sharif immediately summoned all his Zendji slaves: the 


{9 The word that has been translated here as Moroccans means, properly 
speaking, "those who throw things" and can mean in Arabic eithe: 
archers or riflemen. This is the name that was given in the region o 
limbuktu and Gao to the soldiers of Jawdar, who were the first to serve 
in this region, Even today, this word, in the variant forms of Ruma anc 
Arma, continues to be used in Timbuktu to refer to members of thi 
indigenous population who claim to have Moroccan ancestry. 

kK) ‘This evidently refers to the sharif, who, as mentioned earlier under th 
name of Ibneal-Odssim, son of the sharif Mozawair, was himself the 
son of the sharif Aliad al Saqalli, The word "brother" that the Sultar 
Ahmad al- Dhababl uses to veler to this sharif should be taken here te 
mean simply (hat We le "relative" only in the sense that they are botl 
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slaves of Kewai,'' where he possessed at this time seventy fami- 
lies”; the slaves of Koinu,"! who formed thus forty families, each 
paying him an annual tax of three thousand measures of grain™; 
the slaves of Tawtallah, who consisted of sixty five families, and 
for whom their tax was fixed at one parcel of dried fish per family 
every three months; the slaves of Gama,’ who consisted of 
seventy two families, and for whom the annual tax consisted of 
a payment of pirogues for some and a tribute in ivory for others; 
the slaves of Anganda, who consisted of thirty families, and for 
whom the annual tax was one parcel of dried fish per man; and 
finally the slaves of Dumbu, who consisted of twenty families, 
and who were not burdened with any other obligation than out- 
fitting all of the boats. 


When they came before him, the sharif ordered them to 
prepare to leave the country. They therefore asked the notables 
of the town” to intercede in their favor, and the sharif welcomed 
this intercession; however, he did not welcome any intercession 
concerning the slaves of Anganda, to whom he said: “Oh, you 
people of Anganda, I wish that you would leave this place where 
you now reside, for this island is often flooded by waters, and 
there are harmful djinn and demons who live there.” Despite all 
these warnings, the Zendji of Anganda did not wish to leave their 
land. Thus, the sharif said to them: “Go therefore! We hope that 


41 ‘The name ofa settlement neighboring Bamba. This could also be read 
as Goya, which is the name of a village that is situated to the east of 
Bara, at some distance from the right bank of Kolikoli. 

42 The word that has been translated here as "family" refers to the dwell- 
ing of a family that includes only the father, the mother, and the chil 
dren who are not married 

43 <A settlement along the crook of the Niger 

44 The name of the object that constitutes the payment is missing in 
Manuscript ©, whieh ja the only one that contains this passage. It 
probably refers to the arate and the measure that serve for the unit 
called the muck 

1S Goma is located to the eatitheaat of Saraleve between Lake Orevendu 
ane Luke Koratu 
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God will show you that I am right without any of you having 
to die as a result!” And it turned out just as he had said (God 
have mercy upon him!), for all those who remained in this village 
became mad. God save us from such a fate! 

The day where the askiya had resolved to set off for the 
encounter with Jawdar in order to fight his troops, he had gath- 
ered the eldest men of Gao, the officers of his army, the gdadi, 
{150} the khatib, and his principal assistants, and he asked them 
for council on the proper line of conduct to adopt in these cir- 
cumstances. An ulema from Timbuktu was also present at this 
meeting. The Balma’a Muhammad Gao gave him the follow- 
ing council: “My personal advice, he said, is that you give me a 
detachment of one hundred cavaliers and one hundred slaves. I 
will then take these mén and journey towards the lands that are 
upstream, plugging up and filling in all the wells that mark the 
road that the enemy will follow. Once I have returned, we will 
set off to meet them in battle. At this time, you will find before 
you men who are completely altered and already on the point of 
death, and we will need only fall upon them. That is my advice.’ 
Some of those gathered approved of this plan, but others rejected 
his council, just as they had rejected all the ideas that were sug 
gested. 

The ulema of Timbuktu then said: “I have a better suggestion 
to propose, one that seems preferable in these circumstances. 
My suggestion is that you order the inhabitants of Gao to trans 
port themselves and their goods to the other side of the river,” 
while keeping your army on this side. When the enemy arrives, 
you will do as wisdom dictates. If you are victorious, you will 
only need to give thanks to God. If you are defeated, you can 
retreat towards the West, where you can lead away those who 
have submitted to you, and who consist of more than a hundred 
thousand, With your family, your children, and your goods safely 


| In other words, on the taht bank at the interior of the crook of the 
river, Gao bela on the Halt bank and the expedition of Jawdar fol 
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on the other side of the river, you will be able to confront your 
enemy with greater ease, On the other side of the river, you can 
wait until God gives you victory over your enemies” 

The prince was on the verge of accepting this point of view, 
when the Gao-farma™ arose and said: “Tamala, tamala! May 
God improve your situation! The jurists know nothing about the 
things of war, they know nothing except reading and writing. 
How could one retreat from Gao, given its immensity and the 
number of its inhabitants? Where will we find the pirogues nec- 
essary to transport all of them to the other side of the River? This 
alone could take us three months to achieve!” The Goima-koi” 
Dawud ibn Ishaq then stood up and said: “How so? There is no 
doubt that this task could be done in three days, if we used the 
boats {151} called the kanta.* I myself was responsible for over- 
seeing these boats for the askiya. They are barges of travel and 
transport! Four hundred kanta will suffice to transport the entire 
house of the askiya in three days, including his baggage, his 
women, his articles of exchange and his riches. Moreover, beside 
the kanta, there are at both Goima and Gadai,! in terms of large 
pirogues, a thousand barges that belong to the askiya, not count- 
ing the pirogues of the merchants, those of the daughters of the 
askiya, and those of the inhabitants of the town. Finally, there ate 
a number of small pirogues that can be found at the same place. I 
believe there are around six or seven hundred of them. Certainly, 
no advice today has been offered that is better than the advice of 
the jurist: do not spurn it.” 

The jurist in question said in his. turn: “If you spurn this 
advice and reject it, one ill-fated day it will come to pass that 
you will see a woman, holding her child in one hand and a bowl 


48 "Ministry of forests 

49 In Songhay, "chief of worke hin official was a sort of officer of 
engineers, who waa reaponaible tov public works. This word might 
also be translated we “obbed at thy port ol Gioima 

50 ‘This word no doubt peters ta the lavwe barges of ecommerce that are 
used on the Nigey 
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filled with gold in the other, begging to be transported along with 
her child to the other side of the river. She will offer her gold in 
exchange but will not find anyone to take her to the other side” 


This was in effect what transpired on the day that the askiya 
returned to Gao in retreat from combat with the Moroccans: one 
could actually see a woman, holding in one hand a bowl filled 
with gold and in the other precious things, calling out to a patron 
of the boats, crying out to him: “Allow me and my little one to 
go with you!” but not finding anyone who would pay attention 
to her. 

The shaykh Muhammad Diaghite, the grandson of the 
Khatib Muhammad Diaghite, informed me that the jurist, who 
had counseled the prince to transport the inhabitants of Gao to 
the other side of the river, was the Alfa Ka’ti®”. As the entourage 
of the king refused to adopt his advice, he left the next morning 
at a very early hour to return to his country. The askiya gave him 
one thousand cowries for his journey and made him a gift of ten 
servants. Before the Alfa Ka’ti set off on his departure, the askiya 
insisted to those near him that he wait until he returned from the 
battle that he would deliver to his enemies, but the jurist refused. 
The news of the defeat of the army of the askiya reached him 
(152} in the village of Ganto.® The shaykh Muhammad Diaghite 
recounted that he had gone to see the jurist the next morning of 
this day, and that the Alfa Ka’ti had said to him: “Oh Muhammad, 
if the askiya had followed my advice, he would not have suffered 
such a disaster!” After saying this he began to weep and said, 
“There is strength only in God, who takes back all that has been 


given!” 


2 In other words, it is the grandfather of the author who speaks at this 
moment, Since the 7a'rikh al-siddn marks the death of the Alfa Ka'ti 
in 1593, which would be two years after the arrival of Jawdar, it is not 
entirely impossible that these are actually his words; however, if this is 
so, he would have been more than 120 years old, if the dates given for 
his birth are aceurate 

»4 Ganto ta located an thy rial bank of the Niger between Bamba and 
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I read in a note written by the hand of the jurist and imam 
Aba Bakr Sin ibn Umar, that the battle between the Askiya Ishaq 
and the troops of Marrakesh took place at Sonkia, not far from 
Tondibi, on the morning of Tuesday, the 16" day of Jumada I, in 
the year 999 [March 12, 1591], The author of this note added that, 
according to a manuscript that was signed by the Qadi Mahmtd 
ibn al-hajj al-Mutawakkil Ka'ti’' (God have mercy upon him)), 
the beginning of the encounter and combat between the two 
armies took place at Sankia, which would be the first of three 
places where they fought each other. Previously, according to 
my memory, I had thought that Sinkia was the place where this 
second encounter took place, the one that happened at nightfall. 

What caused the ruin of the state of Songhay and compelled 
God to throw it into disorder, what brought divine punishment 
upon its citizens—which they had mocked up until this point— 
was their failure to observe the laws of God, the inequity of the 
slaves, as well as the pride and arrogance of the great ones. At the 
time of Ishaq, the town of Gao had reached the extreme limits of 
immorality. The most grave crimes and most disagreeable acts 
against God were overtly committed there. The worst forms of 
baseness were commonly displayed both far and wide. Things 
had reached such a point that an officer of adultery was formally 
appointed. A special drum was made for this official before 
whom those interested were reciprocally summoned. There 
were many other things that cannot be mentioned here because 
of the dishonor it would bring on those who had the audacity 
to commit such actions. We belong to God: It is to him that we 
should return. 

However, the Askiya Ishaq took flight and stopped only at 
the place called Bara,” He had wished to travel to Dendi, but his 


entourage was opposed to it, [hus it was that, returning the same 

54 ‘This indisputably refers to Alla Ka tl, the author who began this work; 
in the absence Of eviddenee ta the contrary, his extraordinary longevity 
ritiat be taken on tai 

55 Pare ie altiberd on tie pial bank of the Niwer, downstream from Gao, 
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way that he had come, he crossed the river with his army anc 
set up camp in a place called Bara. Having formed one detach 
ment of a thousand cavaliers, he confided the command of thes 
troops to his brother, the Balma’a Muhammad-Gao, who wa: 
ordered to attack the troops of Jawdar. 

This detachment became separated {153} from Ishaq afte: 
one day and one night, when those who belonged to this party 
pronounced the deposition of the Askiya Ishaq, elevating 
Muhammad-Gao to power and proclaiming him king of the 
Songhay. Muhammad-Gao accepted the royal power that hac 
been bestowed upon him and remained where he was. 

When the news reached the Askiya Ishaq of his depositior 
and the elevation to the throne of Muhammad-Gao, the Askiyé 
Ishaq left in the direction of Gurma,* escorted only by a smal 
number of his favorites, including Wuld-Bana. As for the roya 
treasure that he carried with him at this time, he appropriatec 
both gold and sliver in vast quantities; moreover, he chose thirty 
of the best steeds from the horses of the crown, indigenous horse: 
as well as thoroughbreds,” which he carried away at the time o! 
his departure; he also took forty slaves from among the eunuchs 
as well as the royal emblems, consisting of twelve standards 
the royal drum, and the sword that the Askiya Muhammad hac 
brought back with him from his hajj, the origin of which we dis 
cussed earlier, when we recounted all that has been said on this 
subject, as well as the diversity of opinions regarding the sword 
of the askiya and the hands it finally reached. 

When he departed in flight to Gurma, those officers of his 
army, who happened to be nearby, formed a procession for him, 
and then formally left his side. At the moment that they prepared 
to leave him, they jumped down from their horses as if to weep 
over his departure and then made their adieux to him. Then the 


1 ‘The word Gurma is employed here, not in the general sense as refer- 
ring Lo the right bank of the erook of the Niger, but as referring to the 
kingdom of Curia of the Gurmantche, which is located to the north 
ol logo 
Manuaseript A notes Hat the word bari means "horse" in Songhay 
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hi-koi said to him: “Oh Askiya, you are carrying with you much 
of the treasure that belongs to the new askiya! You also take with 
you things that no other deposed or exiled king from the dynasty 
of the askiyas has ever taken before you: It is we who are respon- 
sible for these things and who will be punished because of their 
absence by the one who assumes your power.—What are these 
things? asked Ishaq.—These standards, responded the hi-koi.— 
You are right!” said Ishaq, and he returned them, adding: “Have 
I still other things to return to you?—Yes, said the hi-koi, these 
horses, which are the horses from the stables of the askiya.” He 
therefore returned fifteen of them and kept fifteen others. Then 
he asked: “What else do you wish?”—This din-tari”’® said the 
hi-hoi. Ishaq returned it and asked once again: “Does anything 
else remain?” 

“Your son Albarka, responded the hi-koi. You do not have 
the right to bring him with you, for it is not the custom. If a 
deposed prince goes into exile, he can never flee with his son 
and should, on the contrary, leave him behind, for this child is 
the rightful property of the king who succeeds him in power. 
The child becomes the son of the new king.—What you have just 
reminded me of, the Askiya Ishaq replied, {154} is no secret to 
me. | know very well that the deposed askiya is not supposéd 
to bring his son with him, but only if he has no other succes- 
sor to power than one of the children of his father. In this case, 
the child should stay with the successor and become his proper 
son. But, for the moment, only Jawdar holds power and not the 
Askiya Muhammad-Gao. I will not leave my son so that Jawdar 
may treat him like a slave or sell him. If you intend to take my son 
away from me and give him to Jawdar, you will have gone behind 


58 In Songhay, "wood to light the five.” ln much of the land of the Sudan 
the principal emblem of po er is a amoldering log that symbolizes the 
first fire lit in the land the possesion of this ember serves to verify 
the territorial clalite ot the family that wer upheld through the gen 
erations, OF WhO Pepe it froin the former ancient occupants of the 
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the permitted limits. As things stand now, you will have to kil 
me, or I will certainly kill you” 

The hi-koi remained silent for a moment and then replied 
“What about the ring of the Askiya Muhammad? What about hi: 
sword? And his turban?—If anyone wants my ring, respondec 
Ishaq, he will have to rip off my finger! The same is true for thi 
turban. Whoever wants its will have to cut off my head! As foi 
the sword, it is my sword. It belongs to me. It is not the sword 0 
the askiya!” Ishaq then withdrew, as did the hi-koi and the others 

Continuing his journey through Gurma, Ishaq at last reachec 
the town of Bilanga,® which was the royal residence of the king 
of Gurma, where he camped outside the city. After his arrival, h« 
informed the king of the country of his presence, of the situatior 
that he now found hiniself in, as well as the things that had hap 
pened to him, saying that he had come to place himself unde: 
the king of Gurma’s protection. Now Ishaq had made war at tw« 
occasions on Gurma, had ravaged it during his reign, and ha¢ 
exterminated the greatest portion of the men of its army, having 
nearly decimated the race of its inhabitants: and it was here tha 
destiny had brought him, compelled by the Immutable God t 
take refuge in this land, and causing its people to rejoice over the 
vengeance that they planned to exact upon him. 

The king of the land went out to meet Ishaq at the head o 
a large retinue, welcoming him with much affability and kine 
regards, even though he and his subjects were infidels. He mad 
Ishaq and his companions walk before him, leading them to th 
center of town, where they were installed in a spacious hous: 
and offered a magnificent meal of hospitality this same night. A 
dawn, however, the inhabitants of the town returned, armed witl 
arrows, to the house where Ishaq and his companions slept. The 
climbed upon the terrace, letting out cries that were addressed te 

Ishaq and his companions, awakening them with a veritable rait 
shower of arrows that fell upon them. Then they knocked ove 


w) Bilanga, the mele capital of Gurma, is located 70 ldlometers to th 
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one of the walls of the house that fell upon them and killed Ishaq. 
Wuld-Bana was killed at same time as Ishaq, which happened 
suddenly. 

It is said that at the moment when Ishaq, who was struck by 
an arrow, tried to speak,” {155} Wuld-Bana came to him, helping 
him to his feet. He stood before him and pulled a knife from 
the sheath that he wore, which was attached to the belt of his 
pants, saying: “I have promised and sworn to the Askiya Ishaq 
that, if death ever came to him, and I was present, I would die 
for him before he himself perished.’ Then he immediately seized 
hold of his own throat with one hand, which he cut, and fell dead 
before Ishaq himself finally died. I record these details, which 
were reported to me by the Gesere-dunka Bukari; however, there 
were others, in whom I had great confidence, who also told me 
about it. 


oO Iti Inipliod here iliat hh tibet til ; Ounded man who believes he 
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Chapter XV 


THE. ASKIYA 
MUHAMMAD-GAO 
AND THE FALL OF THE 
KINGDOM OF GAO 


fter the Askiya Muhummad-Gao was proclaimed king, h 

secretly dispatched an envoy to Jawdar to ask him to mak 
peace with him, promising to recognize the sovereignty of th 
Sultan Mulay Ahmad al-Dhahabi and to pay him a head ta 
as well as a tribute. In response, Jawdar wrote him that he wi 
himself only a slave who was executing orders and that he coul 
do nothing before consulting the Sultan Malay Ahmad (mi 
God assist him!) and obtaining his consent. 

In the meantime, after the flight of Ishaq to Gurma, the Past 
Jawdar and his army entered within the walls of Gao, remainir 
there for fifteen days. Then they traveled on the day ...’ of tk 
month of Jumada II and led his troops towards the town of Tin 
buktu (God protect it!), where he arrived on a Thursday mornin 
the first day of Rajab |April 25, 1591] The Moroccan army staye 


| The day ofthe month ta blank in the three manuseripts 





for a month on the hill that rises above Timbuktu, next moving 
to the most dense section of town, where they built a fort. 

It is said in the Durar al-hisan by Baba Goro ibn al-hajj 
Muhammad ibn al-hajj al-Amin Ganu: “The Moroccans set up 
their camp outside the walls of Timbuktu, on the east side, on the 
morning of the Thursday at the beginning of the moon of Rajab, 
in the year 999 [April 25, 1591]. The notables of the town went 
out to meet them in order to offer them their formal welcome, 
making an oath of obedience to Jawdar and offering him their 
hospitality. Afterwards, Jawdar busied himself building a fort in 
the interior of the town itself. When he had finished this task, he 
entered the town with his army,” (Here ends the citation from the 
Durar al-hisan.) 

It is said that Jawdar went to meet thé jurist and Qadi Umar 
ibn Mahmid and, after having entered his home, he lowered his 
head and feet, seating himself in front of him in a show of great 
friendliness. Then he said: “I have come to ask you to loan us a 
house for our lodgings: in effect, the rainy season is not far off, 
and we have to keep dry the powder of the Sultan Malay Ahmad 
(May God assist him!). We are therefore asking you to loan us 
a house, or better still a large place where we can build {156} a 
fort, and where we can stay until the day that the Sultan ordefs 
us to return to him. At that time, we will go back to Marrakesh, 
and we will leave the house to its owners.” The gddi remained for 
a longtime with his head lowered; then he said: “I am not a king 
and cannot make gift of a house that belongs to someone else. 
But come into my house and examine it: if it suits your needs, 
my family and I will move out and you can dwell here. I will offer 
this house out of respect and submission to the sultan (May God 
assist him!). Otherwise, take a survey of town, and chose for 
yourself the site that best suits you, and that will be large enough 
to house your army.” 

Jawdar therefore dlepur ted ane walked across the town with a 
few persona from Hie entourage Wal he came to the place where 
he built the Morocoan fort that ie atill in use, This place was 
already oceupledl when He fined iy it was actually the section 
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of Timbuktu that is the most densely built up; the houses of the 
most important merchants and notables were built here, as well 
as the mosque that is called the Mosque of Khalid. ‘The palace ot 
the pashas that stands today was built on this site, which was the 
far end of the home of a merchant named al-hdjj Ag-Orditm: 
and the storehouse for grain that is currently used is none othet 
than the former house of another merchant named San-Simow 
a name that means “the San who does not eat rice.”’ 

After having surveyed the four corners of this neighborhood 
Jawdar and his people found it to be marvelous, so they began tc 
measure the necessary dimensions of the fort at this place. Ther 
they commanded the owners of the houses within this building 
space to vacate them, to begin moving out and relocating else- 
where. Now there was not any house in this neighborhood whick 
was not stocked with a large quantity of merchandise, includ 
ing salt, many sunnu of grain, and other unclassified articles o 
which only the owners knew the details. ‘The inhabitants of the 
neighborhood complained before the Qadi Umar (God have 
mercy upon him!) and begged him to intercede with Jawdar, s¢ 
that he might give them time to search the village for building; 
where they could transfer their goods. 

The gadi then sent his servant, the Assara-mondyo Amar, 
speak to Jawdar in order to negotiate a possible postponement 0 
the moving date. {157} After speaking with the Assara-mondyo 
Jawdar mounted his horse, along with a few others who accompa 
nied them, and presented himself at the home of the qadi, saying 
to him: “Very well, I will submit to your orders, but how many 
days should we delay?—One month, the qddi responded, anc 
even one month will not be enough time for most of them to enac 
the transfer.—We cannot wait one month, Jawdar replied. Tim 


) ‘The word San means in Songhay “lord, patriarch, chief of the family. 
The expression “the san does not eat rice" would actually be said a 
"Can si mo nawe! or San al gowa mo," but "San si mo wa" or "san si mi 
ba" means “the San does not like to eat rice," which means the sam 
things the version giver’ ii Manuscript C, "the San eats nothing bu 
rice’ la aneivedly erroneou 
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presses upon us; however, we will wait fifteen days. They have only 
to hurry up and evacuate these places.” Jawdar departed, and the 
qadi informed all interested parties what he had said. 

From morning until night, the people worked only to find 
new locations and move all that they could transport. On the 
morning of the seventh day, the Moroccans abruptly came before 
the doors of their houses, carrying their luggage on their horses. 
The Moroccans swept down upon the inhabitants, heaping 
injuries, threats, and blows upon them, and compelling them to 
empty their houses through the use of force and violence. Then 
they divided the houses between themselves, entering them at 
the same time that the owners were expelled. It is to God that we 
belong and it is to him that we shall return! 

Meanwhile, the largest portion of thé goods of the inhabit- 
ants remained in their houses. Once they had been expelled from 
them, no one could return to seek out what he had left behind. 
As for the Moroccans, they set to work, joining the houses and 
the roads into one enclosure and demolishing a portion of the 
buildings. Nothing so frightening or cruel had ever happened to 
the people of Timbuktu. Never before had they known anything 
more bitter. 

The Pasha Jawdar convened the ulemas and the merchants of 
Timbuktu and exacted from them the slaves and workers neces- 
sary for the construction of the fort. The levy that he imposed 
on them was ten slaves from some. He exacted seven slaves from 
others, as well as fifteen slaves from others, and three from still 
others. The number of slaves that each master furnished was 
recorded in writing, as well as the names of their masters. These 
slaves were compelled to work until the afternoon prayer.’ After 
the afternoon prayer, the pasha called the super visors, who pre- 
sented themselves before him. There were more than forty super- 
visors who were ordered to return the slaves each day to their 


respective masters, saying to them “Tell the masters of these 


3 Literally, (he prayer af wat, Which le performed around three o'clock in 
the alhernoyy 
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slaves to make them a good supper, filling them up complete 
and bringing them back the next day at an early hour, after eac 
has been provided with his breakfast. It is necessary that all « 
them, without exception, be brought back to us, ready to wor! 
before sunrise.” The supervisors thus escorted the slaves {15% 
back to the homes of their masters, overseeing the exchange an 
placing the hand of each slave into the hand of his master; the 
they brought the slaves back the next morning at an early hou 
before sunrise, making each one carry his own provisions, ar 
presenting each one to the pasha, counting them one-by-one | 
his presence. In addition to these responsibilities, the superviso 
traveled across the town, seizing all the people that they me 
whom they would make walk before them, carrying clay that w: 
used for building from morning until night: this was done uni 
the construction of the fort was completed. 

One of the shaykhs of Timbuktu (God protect it!) told n 
that the Pasha Jawdar, during the time of construction, hi 
levied the merchants of Timbuktu with a contribution of twel 
hundred sunnu of grain that they were required to turn over ¢ 
the morning following the first night of each month," and th 
the pasha divided a portion of the food rations between his s 
diers. The man who provided me with this information was, | 
am not mistaken, Professor Busa, the tailor and son-in-law 
Zinon ibn Bana. (Here concludes the abridgment of his aecoun 

It is beyond our powers to fully describe all the misery a! 
losses that were at suffered at Timbuktu when the Morocea 
took occupation of this town. It is beyond our powers to t 
the tale of all the violent and excessive acts that were comm 
ted within these walls. The Moroccans even tore off the doors 


| In other words, “the first day of each month’; it is common knowlec 
that in the Sudan, ae in the Middle Bast, the months begin at the fi 
moment that the moon is visible after its disappearance; that is, 
evening, mediately following the setting of the sun; consequen 
every day of the month beging not in the morning but al nivhttall 
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houses and cut down the town’s trees in order build a boat, which, 
once constructed, they dragged from ‘Timbuktu to the river. 

When the fort was at last constructed, Jawdar came to Tim- 
buktu with his entire army, He had not been there long when 
he was joined by the Pasha Mahmad ibn ‘Ali ibn Zergun, at the 
head of a small army.® The pasha then departed with Jawdar and 
marched upon Gao at the head of two armies. The Moroccans 
fought the people of the Songhay, taking control of their country 
and seizing the children of their kings; as for the great mass of 
people, they fled to the land of the Dendi, and have remained 
there up to the present. The Pasha Jawdar set up his residence 
within the walls of Gao along with a portion of his troops, 
whereas Mahmtd set up his residence at Tentyi along with the 
rest of the army, which built its camp in this place. 

At this time, the Askiya Muhammad-Gao, who was camped 
with his warriors in a place called Bara, of which we have previ- 
ously spoken,’ sent word to Mahmitd that he wished very much 
to conclude a treaty of peace with {159} the Moroccans. Mahmiad 
agreed to the proposition; and, hiding his intentions under false 
pretenses, he pretended to welcome the messengers of the askiya 
with joy, giving them gifts and writing to Muhummad-Gao that 
he was inclined to make peace, also inviting him to come in 
person to see him, so that they could determine together the 
best manner to proceed, as well as the conditions for establishing 
peace between them. 

The Askiya Muhammad-Gao therefore sent the Askiya-Alfa 
Bukar Lanbar and the hi-koi to speak with the Pasha Mahumd. 
When these two men arrived before Mahmud, he welcomed 
them with kindness and many regards, setting up a tent for 


6 The Pasha Mahmad arrived at Timbuktu from Morocco on August 
17, 1591 (Shawwal 26, 999, aceording to the Ta'rikh al-stiddn), at the 
head of 80 soldiers; hy manent by the Sultan Mulay \hmad to replace 
Jawdar, who had ceased to please tin 
The name of (hie setilenient ie doubitul in the manuscripts; it was 
probably lodatee on Tie Pit Path otit juer, about the same eleva 
tion ae Annan 
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them, rolling out a carpet, and offering them the meal of hos- 
pitality. They remained for three days at his side, during which 
he dressed them in sumptuous clothes, heaped gifts upon them 
and gave them many other diverse gifts to take to the askiya. 
They also gave the askiya-alfa and the hi-koi a letter inviting the 
prince to come in person, swearing that he would be completely 
safe, and urging him to hurry and come to him. He added that he 
himself awaited only the coming of the askiya, as he was anxious 
to return to his homeland. The two envoys then returned before 
the askiya, bringing the letter from the Pasha Mahmud. After the 
askiya read this letter, the askiya-alfa urged him to go and see the 
pasha with due haste; in doing so, the askiya-alfa made a mistake 
and led him into error, for the pasha had sworn on the Qur’an that 
the askiya would not have any protection in his home other than 
the protection of God. Some say that the pasha had informed the 
askiya-alfa of all his secret plans and had made him his friend 
and accomplice, and that the askiya-alfa had betrayed the Askiye 
Muhammad-Gao to the pasha, who promised certain things tc 
him if he succeeded in convincing the askiya to visit him. 

Seven days after the askiya-alfa returned from home of the 
Pasha Mahmid, the askiya gathered the notables of the Songhay 
kingdom to consult them and inform them of his intention t 
leave the next day to go and see the Pasha Mahmud. As none o1 
them opened their mouths to utter either a “no” or a “yes,’ the 
hi-koi said to the askiya: “As for you, you have not seen Mahmud 
You do not know him. None of us have seen him, except for me 
and the askiya-alfa. Now, in my opinion, | think he is an evi 
man. He lavished upon us many outward displays of high honor 
seeking to flatter us. He had us sit beside him, even carrying ow 
meals himself in order to serve us. He brought us our {160} wate! 
and remained standing before us, with a water bowl in hand 
until we finished eating, When I saw him doing these things, 
knew for certain that he pursued only one goal. I say to you now 
and | will say it to you again and again and again: Do not go there 
If you reject my counell and go there, by God, you will neve 
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Afterwards, the king turned towards the askiya-alfa and 
said to him: “And you, what do say you, oh jurist?—By God, he 
responded, I expect only good things from this man. I believe he 
is good and will honor his pledges.” ‘The askiya remained silent. At 
last, the assembly broke up, each man retiring to his own house. 

‘The next morning, the askiya ordered the drum to be beaten 
and mounted his horse, accompanied by his faithful and the 


askiya-alfa. His brother the Askiya Sulayman and a portion of 


the royal entourage had already left to take themselves to the 
camp of Mahmud, where they presented themselves and made 
their vows of submission to him. They were now established at 
his camp, where he had given a tent to Sulyaman. The Askiya 
Muhammad-Gao, who was not aware of their departure, set 
off with all his army, adorned in his most beautiful clothes. He 
had already traveled halfway on the road when he was joined 
by the Kan-fari Mahmud, the son of the Askiya Isma’il, who 
accompanied him along with the Bengafarma Tumane Darfana, 
who, jumping down from his horse, said to him: “Listen to my 
recommendations and warnings and take account of my words, 
for | ama sincere and loyal advisor to you.—What recommenda- 
tions do wish you to make? asked the prince, what warnings and 
councils?—If you are determined to go to speak with the pasha, 
replied the Kan-fari, if you have enough courage to single-hand- 
edly do this thing, followed only by forty of your cavaliers, then 
God be praised, should you ever return! You will certainly know 
at that time who saved you from the Pasha Mahmid! If he seizes 
you, however, it is because God has already determined this to 
be so, according to His immutable decrees, But if you prefer, stay 
right here, and let it be me instead who goes with the warriors 
of Kurmina. If the Moroceans seize us, such is the fate that is 
reserved for us. As for you, however, you will be saved. You and 
those close to you will escape from this peril, It is better that not 
all of us, big and small, throw ourselves into the hands of the 
enemy, who will crush ts and destroy usa all at the same time and 


place, utterly annihilating tie, Tite ie all Ghat have to say.” 
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The king then turned himself towards his secretary, tl 
askiya-alfa mentioned previously, and said to him: “What do yo 
say about this? {161} In my opinion, it seems to me that the Kar 
fari’s advice is excellent.—Do not question me, relied the Askiy: 
Alfa Bukar, but reflect carefully on what you decide, for you hay 
already spoken on this matter and to’change one’s mind is n¢ 
fitting for those who hold the office of the king.’ 

The prince remained immobile for an instant, then I 
resumed his journey, for God had already decided the fatal even 
to come. Climbing back on his horse, the Kan-fari Mahmtd fo 
lowed him. 

They had not resumed their march for long when they car 
upon the Qd@’id al-Harrachi, who was accompanied by thir! 
cavaliers of the company of the horsemen. When the two grou} 
stood before one another, the Qd’id al-Harrtichi and his con 
panions galloped towards the Songhay, hastening themselv« 
to the place where the askiya sat upon his horse and enterir 
into their ranks. Then, putting their feet to the earth, they pa 
homage to the askiya and discharged their rifles in his honc 
crying out: “Bismillah, bismillah!* Oh Askiya Muhammad, we ai 
happy to see you, and the Pasha salutes you!” Then they climbe 
back on their horses, galloping in a circle around the sons of tl 
askiya, who amused themselves by pretending to engage them | 
combat. Then al-Harrtchi and his troops set off again, returnit 
to their encampment. 

Afterwards, the Kan-fari Mahmud prodded his horse to 
gallop in order to join the askiya. Putting his feet to the eart 
he cried out: “Oh Askiya, to hear a thing spoken of is not tl 
same as seeing it with one’s own eyes! The only reason the: 
cavaliers have come is to spy on us. If you do not wish our deat 
and our defeat, let us not flee from battle, but allow us to attac 
these cavaliers and exterminate them all. Then, we will contint 
traveling until we reach the camp of the Moroccans, There, v 
will surprise them, for when they see us, they will mistake us fe 
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their cavaliers who escorted al-Harrichi; then we can fight them 
man-to-man; whoever dies will die on horseback, and this will be 
a better fate than to fall into a snare that we cannot escape.—God 
forbid, replied the askiya, we will not be the first to use ruse and 
perfidy or to violate the agreement that we have entered into!” 
Followed by the Kan-fari Mahmid, he continued on his journey 
without stopping, followed by the Kan-fari Mahmad, until they 
saw the Moroccan camp with its big tents, now displayed before 
their eyes. 

Immediately after he arrived at the camp, al-Harrichi had in 
the meantime presented himself to the pasha and announced the 
coming of the Songhay. Soon the Moroccans girded themselves 
with their armor and lined up {162} to the right and left, holding 
themselves at attention, supported by rifles that were fully loaded 
with bullets. When the askiya arrived with his troops, Mahmtd 
and the Qa’id Mami left the ranks of their army, eager to greet 
them and to help them climb down from their horses. When the 
Askiya Muhammad had descended from his horse, Mahmiad 
hugged him in his arms and the Qd’id Mami did the same, as 
well as all the other officers. After having welcomed the arrivals, 
the pasha took the prince by the hand and, accompanied by the 
qaid, led him to his tent, where both of them were seated on the 
same platform as themselves, amidst the cushions of the pasha. 
The pasha himself may have even sat with them on the platform. 

Afterwards, the soldiers of the pasha came two by two to 
salute the askiya, simultaneously discharging their rifles in his 
honor, saying to him: “The salvation and mercy of God be upon 
you!” At the same time, the musicians, the players of the guitar, 
the nezua,’ and the clarinet who sat behind the tent of pasha on 
a platform, played their instruments, None of the companions 
of the askiya remained on horseback, All of them climbed down 
from their horses and entered in the circle of the spectators." 


They Sal down, antontabed to be hola jr Ople whose faces differed 
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so much from their own. They were surprised by the Moroccar 
extravagant manner of wearing their hair, which made their fac 
seem speckled white and black. They were overwhelmed wi 
fear, apprehension, and confusion. 

On the order of Mahmud and the people of his entoura; 
who formed his court, big sacks that were filled with dates, dri 
figs,’ and walnuts of gira were opened, as the servants, son 
carrying plates and others napkins, moved through the ranks 
the companions of the askiya, offering them with these fruit 
Next, other diverse plates and roasted meats were served 
them, which they began to eat. In the meantime, the domesti 
stood before them with bowls that were filled water, some offe 
ing drinks to those who had finished eating, while others offers 
water so they could wash their hands; they also gave the 
napkins so they could clean themselves. 

Afterwards, Mahmud arose and went into the big tent th 
had been set up for their assemblies. Then he summoned {16 
the Qa@id Mami, and when Mami had responded to his call ar 
left the gathering to come to him, Mahmid said to him: “What 
your advice regarding these people? They have come to us und 
the protection of God. We have summoned them, and they hw 
responded submissively to our call. Not one of them is armed, \ 
opinion is that we should allow them to return, at least for toads 
These men are guileless simpletons. Whenever we want them | 
return to us, they will no doubt respond to our call, What is yor 
view on this?” Mami responded that it was necessary to summ«¢ 
the Kahiya and the Basoda.'* When they arrived, Mami said ° 
Mahmud: “Repeat before these men the words that you just sa 
to me regarding these people.’ The pasha repeated his words, ju 
as he had said them. Then all of them said to: Mami: “What the 
is your view, oh Qd'‘id, you whom our master Ahmad (May Ge 
assist him!) sent with us only for your virtues as a warrior, yor 
skillfulness, anc your crafty spirit?” Mami responded: “May Gc 
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give victory to the sultan! You are right that the sultan sent me 
precisely for these reasons, Certainly, oh Pasha (may God fortify 
you and assure you the favors of his blessing!), the words that you 
have just uttered contain no evil; but these people are presently in 
the throes of fear and bewilderment. ‘hey are overwhelmed with 
dread. If we allow them to depart today, they will never return to 
us because of the fear that we have inspired in them. If they leave 
today, they will never again respond to our call, for what is it that 
originally compelled them to come us other than the good reputa- 
tion of the sultan’’ (may God assist him!). The man who succeeds 
in making his enemy fall into his hands has no need to seek further 
guarantees to prevent his enemy from taking flight. The intelligent 
man does not abandon reality for shadows. If we allow this oppor- 
tunity to escape us today, we will never find another one like it’ 
The Pasha Mahmid released the hand of the Qa@’id Mami and 
agreed to his point of view. “Moreover, the Qd@id Mami also said, 
once we have arrested them, we can consult the sultan regarding 
the fate that is reserved for them, and we will inform him of the 
current situation. If he order us to set them free, we will do so and 
not put any of them to death; if, on the contrary, he orders us to kill 
them, we will kill all of them” Everyone approved of his opinion. 
The Qdaiids, the Kahiya, {164} and the Basoda returned to 
their posts following this meeting, while only Mami remained 
near Mahmud. Then the head Shawush was summoned, and the 
pasha commanded him to bring the askiya to him without his 
companions. The leader of the Shawush approached the prince, 
bending his knees in respect and said:.“The pasha asks for you.” 
The askiya arose immediately to follow the Shdwush and went 
by himself to see the pasha, When he entered into the tent 
where he was awaited, Mahmud and Mami arose in his honor 
and asked him to sit next to them, A boubou of silk was brought 
out, and the pasha asked the askiya to take off his turban. The 


askiya began to remove his turban, believing that the pasha and 
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the qaid wanted to dress him in the boubou, but the boubou 
was instead thrown over his head, and he was knocked down, his 
face pressed against the ground. He was held in this position, as 
the turban was drawn like a cord around his neck, the Shawush 
drawing tightly on the far end. 

Then, on the orders of the Pasha Mahmid, the qd’id called 
for the Moroccan soldiers and cried out to them: “Ma aina! Ma 
aina!”* Immediately, the soldiers pulled out the pickets of the 
tents where the companions of the askiya were seated: the tents 
came down upon them, and they were all seized by the Moroc- 
cans. A herald then began to cry out in a loud voice: “Kor /i 
kabissa!” The words “kor li kabissa;’ in their technical language, 
as has been explained to us by the Kahiya Muhammad ibn al- 
Mustafa al-Hindi, means: “Whosoever lifts his hand, kill him!”" 


14 In ancient Spanish, the word "aina" means “quickly, hurry up.” It is 
very likely that the expression "ma aina" (perhaps for "mas dina’ o1 
"more quickly") was a sort of command in the Spanish language thal 
was in usage in the army of Jawdar. 

15 Here as well, the sentence that is referred to seems to come from the 
Spanish language and means something like "cor(te)-le cabeza’ or “oul 
off the head," the second syllable of "cort" having been omitted by the 
author. The author, whose mother tongue was Songhay, may have con 
fused these words, which came from an idiom that was unknown t 
him for the Songhay expression "kour dibi, ka wi sa" (in dialect “ku 
liwi, ka bisa"), which means "whosoever budges, kill him immediately,’ 
This would explain the translation that he proposes. Earlier, the author 
indicates that the army came from Marrakesh with the Pasha Jawda 
and was composed of a section from the Renegades and a sectior 
from Andalusa. We know from elsewhere that Jawdar himself was < 
Renegade Spaniard, It follows then that the "Moroccans" who made 
the conquest of Gao and Timbuktu consisted largely of Spaniards. I 
is very likely that they would have been ignorant of Arabic, or they a’ 
least spoke It very badly, with the exception of a few of their officers 
lt was no doubt the Spanish language that was used in issuing military 
orders, [tte therefore lieely that the words "technical language," whicl 


are employed by The author, voters to the Spanish language 
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Then the Hader-bach" ordered that the servants and young boys 
who had reminded behind to guard the horses of the companions 
of the askiya also be seized, but they had already jumped on their 
horses and fled. The Moroccan cavaliers pursued them, catching 
up with some of them whom they arrested, whereas others were 
able to save themselves {165} and elude capture. 

Afterwards, along, heavy chain that the Moroccans had with 
them was brought out and attached to the neck of the prisoners. 
This single chain served to bind them all, with the exception of 
the askiya, who alone was neither chained, nor pinioned, nor put 
into irons. A carpet was even laid out for him in the tent where he 
was held, but he was placed under the watch of guards and their 
supervisors. The pasha did not require any of them to remove his 
clothes, neither their boubous, pants, turban, nor hats; however, 
a larger number of soldiers were ordered to watch over them. If 
one of the prisoners got up to urinate, all of them were obliged to 
get up at the same time. It is God to whom we belong, and it is to 
Him that we will return! 

The askiya was separated from his men, so he could not com- 
municate with them, nor could they communicate with him. As 
for the Askiya Sulayman,’’ he remained in the camp, but the 
pasha had hidden him away. 

At end of ten days, the prisoners were led out of the tents, 
without being detached from their chains (God preserve us from 
the tyranny of men and the difficulty of the times!), and they were 
taken to a boat, which had been equipped with mats for them. The 
pasha ordered that the throats of a few cows be cut for them, and 
they embarked with the meat of these cattle, which they ate during 
the course of the voyage. After the prisoners had taken their places 


16 An officer of the Moroccan arin ho no doubt performed the duties 
of a kind of military policeman, Tite word true of other military 
terms and titles 1) Use 1h the Morocean army, is of Turkish origin 

17 ‘This person who wae peter to earlier, was one of the sons of the 
Askiva Dawid, like Miihaiiiiieed Clan) the Pasha Mahmud invested 
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in this boat, the askiya was led from his tent and sat upon a bea: 
of burden. Mahmud accompanied him to the boat, walking besid 
him and speaking to him, as he supported the wooden frame of h: 
pack-saddle. When they arrived at the boat, the pasha ordered tw 
rich carpets to be unfurled, as well as a silk cover and cushion: 
then he helped the askiya descend frony his mount, leading him t 
the carpets that had been rolled out under the hanaka,!* biddin 
him his adieux, and embracing him. He gave the directions fc 
their journey to a single Shawush, ordering him to accompany th 
prisoners, to watch over them, and to turn them over to the Pash 
Jawdar upon their arrival in the town of Gao. {166} 

This Shawush then set off on his journey with them. Eac 
morning of their trip, he sought out the askiya and led him o 
of the boat, conducting him to solid ground and bringing hir 
water for his ablutions. The prince then performed his praye 
and saluted his companions, after which the Shawush brougt 
him his breakfast. At this time, the prisoners took their mea 
as the Shawush distributed gira to them. Among these peopl 
there were those who had taken neither food nor water sine 
their capture except for what was necessary to preserve a whispe 
of life. As they arrived at the halfway point of their journey, 
message was brought to the Askiya Muhammad-Gao from th 
former Askiya Ishaq, which had been sent to him the day of hi 
departure,’? and within which he said to his brother; “The mis 
fortune that has now befallen us will be less fatal, God willing 
than the fate that awaits him.” After this message had bee; 
delivered to him, the askiya wept. 


\ sort of matted roof which serves to shelter travelers from the rai 
und sun and which is used on the boats of the Niger. 

19 The text does not clarify if this refers to the departure of Ishaq o 
Muhammad-Gao 

10 Perhaps Ishaq meant to say that the Pasha Mahmud would undergo 
trial that would be more cruel than both his own and that of Muham 
mad-Gao;y he might also be saying: "the unhappiness that has befalle 
me is nothing in Comparison to the unhappiness that awaits you 
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The companions of the askiya then said to him: “What are 
your thoughts? It is our duty to ask you this question. We are a 
large group conducted by a single Shawush, and, even though 
we are enchained, we could kill him if we so desired, break free 
of this chain around our necks and escape on foot. What do you 
think of this plan?—My advice, responded the king, has never 
served any useful purpose. No reasonable words have come out 
of my mouth, and none of the councils | have given have been 
useful. Do not act then according to my words. However, since 
you wish to know my opinion on the proposition that you have 
just presented to me, I do not encourage you to attempt it, for I 
believe it is a worthless plan. If you do what you say and escape 
on foot, you will only be recaptured, and you will suffer a fate 
that is more terrible than what awaits you now. Be patient! I am 
hopeful that the Sultan Malay Ahmad is informed of what has 
happened to us and will know that we have freely submitted 
to his authority by presenting ourselves to his troops. Perhaps, 
he will order our release and set us at liberty” His companions 
approved of his opinion and agreed to accept it. 

The day of their arrival at Gao, the Shawush who had con- 
ducted them to the capital came early in the morning with 
shackles for the askiya. The Shawush said to him: “Give me your 
foot. The pasha has ordered that your feet be put in irons the day 
of your arrival in the capital.’ The king held out his two legs, and 
the Shawush clasped the shackles upon him in the presence of 
his entourage. It was then that the askiya became heart broken, 
despairing of his fate and losing all hope {167} for deliverance. 

They moored in the port on a ‘Tuesday evening, all sixty- 
three of them enchained but dressed in thei ordinary cloths, 
solidly held by shackles and chains, just as they had been when 
they left Tentyi for Gao, They were held in prison at Gao for 
around a month, after which a very deep and wide pit was dug 
out inside the house where they were detained: then ever y single 
one of them was killed, alter which their bodies were tossed into 
this pit, and dirt wae Hivown over them (God have merey upon 
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The askiya and his companions were only put to death afte 
the massacre of some Moroccan soldiers by Ibnu-Bentsi,’' The: 
soldiers were members of the Moroccan army, who were e 
route from Marrakesh and under the command of a qd@’id name 
Gandabur; the Songhay people call the day of the massacre “th 
day of Gandabir” Among these soldiers were four hundre 
riflemen: Ibnu-Bentsi fell upon them taking advantage of th 
darkness of the night and exterminated them all. If this had nc 
happened, the pasha would not have killed the askiya and h 
companions, for the Moroccan chiefs had dispatched a messag 
to their master, the sultan, to consult him regarding what shoul 
be done with them, whether this meant putting them to deat 
or setting them free; however, the messenger of the sulta 
had not yet returned from Marrakesh when this massacre ha 
taken place. In the language of the people of the land, the worc 
Gandabtr means “he who has a big belly”;” this gd’id really di 
have an enormous belly.” 


11 ‘This refers to a son of Bentsi, who was herself a daughter of the Aski 
al-hajj Muhammad, or the Kan-fari Amar Komdiago. 

2 Ganda-bur means in effect "fat belly" in the Songhay language, eve 
though the move standard pronunciation is ganda-ber, 

> ‘The affairs of Tentyl and of Gandabur took place towards the midd 
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Chapter XVI 


THE MOROCCAN PASHAS 
OF TIMBUKTU AND NUH, 
THE ASKIYA OF DENDI 


fter these events, the Pasha Mahmid and his army left Gao 
to journey to Dendi in pursuit of the Askiya Nih,' as well as 
his brothers who remained with him and their partisans, 

The Askiya Nah was one of the most cunning of the sons of 
the Askiya Dawid. He was in prison at the moment that Jawdas 
marched upon the Songhay. He had been arrested and thrown 
into prison by his brother; the Askiya Ishaq. When the Askiya 
Ishaq had fled, Nah enlarged his own authority and gathered 
together his brothers, who together formed an enormous group. 
He was a good cavalier and very brave. He was also large, tall, and 
well-proportioned. 

One day when I was at the home of our master, the jurist 
Muhammad ibn al-Mukhtar who is surnamed Muhammad ibn 
Kurtam, in the town of Timbuktu (God protect it!), the con- 


| \fter the death of the Askiya Ishaq and the ephemeral reign of his 
brother Mulan Ciao, Nah, the other son of the Askiya Dawtad, 
had been procialimed wakiya in the Dendi, where he transferred the 
at ol the Sopelay biiwdo 
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versation of those gathered around him happened to fall upon 
the Askiya Nah, whose adventures were recounted. As one of 
those present had spoken warmly of his virtues and his legend- 
ary comeliness, our master Muhammad ibn al-Mukhtar said: 
“You others here do not know the true worth of Nuh, nor how 
highly he was esteemed. He is the most remarkable of the sons 
of the Askiya Dawud and the most illustrious.” Then he arose 
and entered into the interior of his dwelling where he showed 
us a sheet of paper that was rolled into a leather tube, and on 
which was inscribed words from the hand of the virtuous saint, 
the one who was instructed by God, the wise doctor, the master 
who revealed the future, the Hussani sharif Zayn-al-’Abiddin, the 
son of the saintly {168} and virtuous doctor, Sidi Muhammad al- 
Bakri’; the sharif had inscribed these lines with his noble hand 
(May God show him his satisfaction!), which were addressed to 
the Askiya Nah, and which accorded to him the most comely 
of salutations and the most precious testimonies of respect, as 
well as prayers for the happiness of the askiya in this world and 
the next. One portion of these prayers has remained engraved in 
my memory, in particular these words: “We invoke God on your 
behalf at those moments that he grants our prayers, in the night- 
time and daytime, and in the darkness of the nights.’ 

Muhammad-wuld-Kurtam (God have mercy upon. him!) 
then said: “This manuscript was brought by my father, al-hajj 
al-Mukhtar, when he returned from his hdajj. He told me that it 
had been delivered to him by Zayn-al-'Abidin in the city of Cairo, 
with orders to bring it to the Askiya Nah; but, when my father 
returned from his /djj, he found that Nuh had already fled to 
Dendi.’ 


Meanwhile, the Pasha Mahmud and Jawdar pursued the 
Askiya Nah with thei Lroops following the scent of his trail. The 
loyal followers of the prince, who did not doubt that the Moroc- 
) lhe Ja wihh abanedan prentione thie laa person on several occasions 
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cans followed closely behind them, camped in a place calle 
Wame. A large throng of Songhay people accompanied th 
askiya, adults as well as children and slaves of both sexes; thos: 
who emigrated with him consisted of inhabitants of Gao and o 
the surrounding regions of this town. Mahmud ibn Zergun sur 
prised them at camp at noon time. Alerted only to the arrival o 
the Moroccans by the dust that their horses raised, the Songha 
ran for their steeds, jumped up upon them and awaited th 
enemy in rank and file; all of this was done in the wink of an eye 

As for Nah, he remained seated without budging. His com 
panions implored him to mount his horse and take flight, but h 
said: “Where would we go? We have run as far as we can go, an 
we are without strength to go further. Today we will wait for th 
enemy and fight him to the death. Submit to God as commande 
by Islam, and allow us to find peace in death.’ But a few of hi 
brothers carried him to his horse and led him into flight. 

This is where Mahmid entrapped the majority of the broth 
ers of the askiya who had embraced the party of Nuh. ‘This i 
where the last of the calamities that befall the Songhay too 
place, destroying the cohesion that had once held them togethe 
dispersing them into many different directions. ‘The day tha 
they were overcome by the Pasha Mahmid is called “the clay 
Wame’ It is the day that their blood was spilled and their chil 
dren were taken into captivity. 

Their first disaster, the combat during which the Songha 
were first beaten, had been the day of Sonkia when a large numbe 
of Songhay perished. The second terrible day was the day of th 
flight of the Askiya Ishaq, the Zaghrani, to Gurma, which ende 
in his own death and the massacre of all his companions. ‘Th 
third terrible day was the day of Tentyi, during which the Askiy 
Muhammad-Gao and his followers were taken prisoner. {16S 
The fourth terrible day was the day of Wame, during which th 
Songhay fathers lost a great number of their sons and a portio 


of their daughters 
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Such were the misfortunes that brought about the decline 
of the state of the Songhay and its eventual collapse. This col- 
lapse was so total that the only ones who returned to Timbuktu 
were a small troop of forty seven individuals, both cavaliers and 
foot soldiers, who were led by the Askiya Sulayman, the son 
of Dawid, and of whom the most prominent were the Hi-koi 
‘Abd al-Rahman and the Hi-koi Brahim. After arriving at Tim- 
buktu, the Askiya Sulayman, who had established his residence 
in this town, began to recruit men from among the inhabitants 
of Kurmina, from the province of the Balma’as, from Benga 
and from Bara; in this way, he assembled an army of about one 
hundred men. 

As for the Pasha Mahmtd, he remained at Kukiya with his 
army, where he received a letter from the Qda@id al-Mustafa al- 
Turki, which was carried by a messenger from the qa@’id. The qa’id 
asked him for help and told him what had taken place between 
him and the inhabitants of Timbuktu, including news of those he 
had been compelled to fight and attack, who had killed seventy- 
six of his riflemen. He also informed the pasha that he was now 
hemmed in and asked for assistance from his troops. The man 
who carried the letter was a Tuareg from Timbuktu, whom the 
qaid had hired by giving to him the gift of one of his mares, which 
was a pure-blooded animal. When this message reached him, the 
pasha became irritated and entered.into a violent rage, for he 
had only recently decided to return to Dendi to exterminate the 
princes of the family of the askiya who had accompanied Nuh. He 
held council and consulted his troops to determine whether or 
not he should retake Timbuktu to help out the Qd’id al-Mustafa. 
It was decided to raise an army one detachment that would be 
sent to the aid of the ga/d, ‘Ihe pasha designated the Q@id Mami 
to take command of this unit, After this choice was approved, 
Mami assembled a detuchinent of seven hundred riflemen and 
set off the next day 

When the Od id Mani asked Mahmud which line of conduct 
he should take with (he Wihaliianie of Timbuktu, the pasha said 


/ 
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to him: “When you arrive, do the sebil’ in their town for seven 
days”—Now among the Moroccans, “do the sebil is a manner 
of speaking that refers to this: when the sultan is irritated with 
the inhabitants of a town, because they have failed {170} in their 
duties of obedience towards him, or because they are in revolt 
against him, he sends an army against them, which enters vio- 
lently into their country and massacres all the people it comes 
across or notices for a period of one or two days; however, if the 
town is large, the massacre can last for seven days.—“The town 
of Timbuktu, observed Mami, does not merit even one hour's 
worth of sebil: its inhabitants are the most effeminate of men. 
These men are among the least courageous I have ever known. 
Once three of them have been killed, seven more will die out 
of fear and terror though they’ve never been touched by any 
sword. Moreover, the desire of the sultan (May God assist him!) 
is neither to ruin Timbuktu nor to devastate it: his desire is to 
turn it into a fortress, so that he might draw wealth from the 
region.—Yes, replied Mahmid, we know that this is his desire 
but the entire affair is in your hands: act as you see fit and deter 
mine the best course of action in regards to the inhabitants.-| 
will go then, responded Mami, if it pleases God, and I will show 
them clemency and gentleness while awaiting your arrival,’ 
After having recited the fatiha,t Mami broke camp and tool 
to the road. He marched straight for Timbuktu and did not sto} 
until he reached its walls. When he arrived, he found that th 
inhabitants of Timbkutu had already made peace with the Qaie 
al-Mustafa, and that the revolt and fighting had come to an end 
The arrival of Mami at Timbuktu coincided with the night of th« 
birth of the Prophet, which fell on the 13 day of the month o 
Rabi’? the Prophetic® in the year of 1001 [the night of Decem. 
ber 16 through December 17, 1592]. This night was markec¢ 
by a calamity of the most terrible sort, which put many of the 


An Arable word that means "way, means, expedient." 

| The first sural of the Qur'an 

) In other words, Mabt tT that called "the prophetic " because it was th: 
month of the bith of Muhammad 
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inhabitants of Timbuktu into flight: the river flooded the town, 
and many people believed that they would not live to see the sun 
rise. How many men fled the town during this night, abandon- 
ing their goods, their children and their women, not even carry- 
ing a staff from their house! How many disappeared and never 
returned! How many dishonest people of the town stole the 
riches of others, taking advantage of the disarray of that terrible 
night! In one case, a man entered a house, in spite of the presence 
of its occupants, stealing everything that he could carry, without 
paying any attention to the master of the house or any of those 
who lived in the house. He stole all that he liked, while no one 
dared to say anything to him. {171} 

During this same night, the Qd’id Mami made his entry into 
the fort, where he was received with his military detachment by 
the Q@id al-Mustafa. The townsfolk spent the night in a kind of 
trance, without closing an eye, expecting catastrophe to come 
to them at daybreak. In the morning, none of the inhabitants of 
Timbuktu opened the door of his dwelling. No sounds could be 
heard from any of the houses, and no one dared to take a step 
outside, Following the afternoon prayer, however, the jurist and 
Qadi Umar summoned the notables of the town, who responded 
to his call and came over to the home of the qadi, including the 
jurist Muhammad Baghayogho (God have mercy upon him!). The 
qadi wished to consult them on the proper course of action, but 
they had not even begun to speak when the domestic of the qadi, 
who was assigned to the office of doorkeeper, presented himself 
before the assembly and announced that the Qd'id Mami awaited 
at the door, accompanied by a few persons from his entourage, 
and had asked to be introduced, At this news, the members of 
the assembly grew troubled, as showed in thei: faces. However, 
the qddi authorized Mimi to enter; Mimi and his companions 
then entered and were introdues d to those assembled. 

The qddi wished to stand ii hia honor, but the qd'id beseeched 
him to stay as he was, Wy Hi Hin Hot to pet up on his account, 
When he had entered, Mani Hooped over the head of the gadi 
and kissed i) thew) He lenned (awards the knees and feet of the 
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qadi, which he also kissed; then he kissed his hands. Afterw ard: 
he turned towards the jurists and the notables, paying then 
homage and extending his salutations, which they returned t 
him in turn. Then he sat down before the qadi and said: “Th 
Pasha Mahmiad, the qaids, and the Kahiyas offer you their salu 
tations. It is the pasha who sent me here, when he learned th 
manner of conduct of some of the scoundrels in our army. Thi 
news pained him. He asks your pardon, begs for your indulgence 
and prays that you will not place the blame on us, for, by Goc 
Almighty, these people have not acted on our commands, no} 
according to our councils. Pardon us then, and may God pardor 
us as well! A barrier has been dug between us, but now we have 
filled it. We are henceforth brothers. Peace is made. After today 
there will no longer be'suspicion or betrayal between us.” {172} 
Meanwhile, when the men of war of Timbuktu had seen the 
Qaid Mami enter into the dwelling of the Qadi on this day, they 
supposed that he had come with bad intentions. They assembled 
at the Sankore Mosque, some climbing up the roof of the mosque 
with their arrows and their side-arms, whereas others were 
perched on the roofs of the houses of the same neighborhood 
After Mami had spoken these conciliatory words at the home of 
the gadi, having assuaged and conquered it through softness, the 
qadi dispatched the jurist Muhammad Baghayogho (God have 
mercy upon him!) to assemble them together, When he arrived 
and saw them equipped with their arms, Muhammad Baghay 
ogho called their chiefs and said to them: “Do you recognize 
me?”—Certainly, they responded.—Then climb down and come 
speak with us,’ replied the jurist. They descended and hurried 
over to see him. “The Qadi Umar wants you to follow me in order 
to speak with him,’ Muhammad then said. Then he added: “God 
has put an end to the trials that we have recently suffered and 
delivered us from our anguish. It has happened that the very 
respectable Qd'id Mami ibn Berran has just come to make peace 
and ask pardon, bringing with him the salutations and compli- 
ments of the Pasha Mahmud; there will be no more evil days in 
our land, Shout tt out then; May God assist our master Ahmad!” 
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After Mami saluted the gddi and the notables, who returned 
his greetings, he left the house of the gddi, mounted upon 
his horse, and traveled towards the fort. When he arrived at 
Baguinde,* he came across Moroccan soldiers who were stripping 
aman of his clothes. Rearing up his horse, Mami hurried towards 
them, unsheathed his sword, and struck one of the Moroccans 
on the shoulder with such force that he split his shoulder-blade, 
after which the wounded man fell dead onto the ground; then, 
the qa@id cut off his head and hung it from a pike. The news of 
this incident quickly spread through the town, causing a great 
joy for the inhabitants, who were now persuaded that the gd’id 
would keep his promises. They now had confidence in his word 
and anticipated from him only good things. 

The next morning at an early hour, the Arabs who resided 
in the fort with the soldiers went to the market with their mer- 
chandise. One of them who was a butcher brought a cow, cut its 
throat, and put the meat up for sale; one who wasa tanner brought 
out {173} his hides, from which he cut sandals that he sold; and 
one who was a tailor made clothes for the locals. Whoever sold 
something to an inhabitant of the town would ask him to accom- 
pany him to the fort. The vendor would then follow the buyer, 
who counted out the cowries that he owed him, after which the 
vendor returned to the marketplace. Similarly, the Moroccans 
followed the inhabitants to their homes to receive the price for 
whatever it was they had sold to them. In three days’ time, the 
conversations between the Moroccans and the indigenous had 
already grown frequent and intimate. Bonds of camaraderie and 
sincere friendship were soon established between the two differ- 
ent groups of people, who reciprocally visited each other at their 
domiciles. 

Afterwards, the Pasha Mahmud arrived at Gao and organized 
an expedition to go to Ras-al) Ma, where he traveled in person at 


6  Bidguinee or badyinede tea helahhorlood of Timbuktu with a popular 
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the head of his troops. He made his return trip during the month 
of Muharram, at the beginning of the year 1002 |September 27 
- October 26, 1593],° after asking that the oath of fidelity to the 
Sultan be renewed in the Mosque of Sankore, All the inhabit- 
ants of Timbuktu therefore gathered in this mosque, where the 
Qur’an, the Sahih of al-Bukhari and the Sahih of al-Muslim’ were 
brought out. All of this took place on the morning of Wednesday, 
the 24" day of the same month [October 20, 1593]. 

When everyone had gathered, the doors of the mosque were 
closed, while the Moroccan riflemen placed themselves at the 
exits and upon the roofs. Then there were terrible events that 
took place, things that God had decreed: We cannot describe 
these events in detail, for narrating them, as well as the arrest of 
the Qadi Umar and his brothers, would break the heart.—(It is to 
God that we belong, and it is to Him that we shall return!)—for 
this event marks the greatest injury of all to Islam in the land! 

After having arrested these personages, the Moroccans 
brought them outside of the mosque and made them march 
before them on foot until they reached the fort, escorted by the 
Shawush. The only exception was the Qddi Umar (God have 
mercy upon him!), whom they set upon a small donkey, ‘Two 
men from the tribe of the Wangara were made prisoners at the 
same time as the others. When the soldiers tried to place a rope 
around their neck, they refused to allow this to be done, one of 
the brothers striking out at the Moroccan soldiers. ‘The soldier 
then took out his sword and struck him with it; but the brother 
of the first Wangara, grabbing the sword from the hands of the 
soldier, struck him back: this was what set off the massacre. 


8 This is the time,—the Ist Muharram 1002, according to the Ta’rikh 
al-siddn—that marks the death of the Alfa Mahmid Ka'ti, the first 
author of the present work, It seems strange that his grandson and 
fellow author makes no mention of this event. 

i) Ihe Sadi of abe Wulaet is the collection of "hadiths" or an account of 
the words, facta, ane wetw of Muhammad that serve as examples for 
Muslin, Ab Mian wrote an analogous collection of equal authority, 
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Our master Muhammad-wuld-Kurtam reported to me {174} 
that the Moroccans put to death on this day fourteen inhabit- 
ants of Timbuktu: two men who were of Wangara origin,'® two 
who were from the Sudan,'! one man from the caste of the 
blacksmiths, named Abdala Niabali,’? and nine of the class of the 
San,’’ including the wise, the saintly, the instructed by God, the 
jurist, Ahmad Moya," as well as Muhammad al-Amin, the son of 
the Qaddi Muhammad ibn Mahmtd ibn Umar ibn Muhammad 
Agit, and still others (God have mercy on them all!), and finally 
Muhammad al-Muhktar (God have mercy upon him!). 

I heard Wuld-Wada ibn Muhammad of the tribe of the Id-al- 
Mukhtar” say this in regards to the Qddi Umar (God have mercy 
upon him!): when the Moroccans brought the Qadi Umar out 
of the mosque, a domestic servant accompanied him, who was 
responsible for overseeing his house. This servant began to cry 
when he saw what had happened to all these people, so a Moroc- 
can soldier slashed him with his sword and killed him. The Qddi 
Umar unexpectedly began to laugh, and when asked why, he 
responded: “Until now, I had thought that I was more worthy 
than this servant, but I can see now that he had more merit in 
God's eyes than me, since he has preceded me in paradise.” 

The Pasha Mahmid sent the prisoners who had escaped the 
massacre to Marrakesh, with a party of their children and near 
relatives, both men and women. There were more than seventy 


10 In other words, the Mande land or the region where the Mande lan- 
guage is spoken. 


11 In other words, the land to the east of the Niger (Hausa or Bornu). 


12 The first word is a variation of the Arabic name 'Abd Allah: As for 
the second, it is a Mande surname that means "the one who does not 
succeed," 

13. In other words, “of the elasa of lord, af noble lhe San live ina neigh 
borhood of Timbuktu whieh, fov tits reason, was called Sankore (the 
neighborhood of th TULL he yl en to the famous mosaue 
that is located ther 
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persons among them. None of them ever returned, with the 
exception of Sidi Ahmad-Baba: God have merey upon them 
As for Ahmad-Baba, he returned after staying in Morocco fo) 
twenty years, less six months, and stayed at ‘Timbuktu after his 
return from Morocco for twenty more years, at the end of whick 
he died,'® according to the account given to me by our mastet 
Muhammad-wuld-Kurtam (God have mercy upon him!). 

This same Muhammad ibn Kurtam told me that he hac 
heard this story from the mouth of Sidi Anmad-Baba ibn Ahmac 
ibn al-hajj Ahmad. {175} During their voyage, as they travelec 
to Marrakesh, the jurist and Qadi Umar (God have mercy upor 
him!) fell gravely ill. One morning when he lacked the strength 
to climb upon his beast, his companions went to speak with the 
qaid,'’ who traveled with them and was the chief of the caravan 
They asked him to delay their departure out of regard for the qadi 
and to allow them to rest for at least one day. But the qd’id saic 
to them: “We will not stop for him, not even one hour. Leave hin 
here, or place him on his camel, and wherever death finds him 
we will abandon him.’ Then, refusing to pay the least attention at 
the condition of the gdadi, he climbed upon his horse, Returniny 
then to Umar, his companions set him upon his camel to prepare 
t6 resume the journey. According to Muhammad-wuld-Kurtam 
Ahmad-Baba added: “By God, we had not yet traveled a thou 
sand steps when we arrived at a place covered with numerout 
rocks, which the horses could climb only with extreme difficulty 
This gd’id traveled on ahead, guiding the caravan, when all 0: 


16 Ahmad-Baba died on April 22, 1627. (according to the Ta'rik/ 
al-stidan). This date corresponds, give or take five years, to the calcu: 
lation given by the author of the Ta'rikh al-fattash. 

17 This gatd was the one who was called Ba-Hassan Ferid in the note- 
books of the jurist ‘Abd al-Rahman Sa’di, as well put in a margina 
note that seems to have been added by a scribe rather than being pari 
of the original text, This ‘Abd al-Rahman Sa'di is none other than the 
author of the Tavikh al-saddn, who also mentions a qga‘id with thi: 
name, Manuseripte A and of the Ta'rikh al-siddn provide the same¢ 
spelling aa the THVIAN a fattash, whereas Manuscript C of the firs’ 


work writes Pere or Pariboro in place of Ferid 
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sudden the hoof of his horse slipped; the beast fell down, and he 
landed on the nape of his neck, breaking his neck and dying by 
the will of the Almighty and Highly Exalted. The caravan came to 
a halt to perform the necessary actions on behalf of the deceased, 
which meant they had to spend the day and night in this place. 
God the Most High brought relief from illness to the Qadi Umar, 
who arose the next morning completely rehabilitated: God had 
healed him.’ After resting there for two days, they set off again 
on their journey. 

Meanwhile, when these personages were sent into exile, Tim- 
buktu became a body without a spirit. Its life was turned upside 
down, its conditions of existence changed, as did its customs. The 
lowest elements of the population became the most elevated, and 
the most elevated became the lowest. The worst rabble lorded 
over the nobility. The things of religion were traded for the goods 
of this world, and faith was swapped for error. The rules of justice 
were suppressed. Tradition became mere dead letter. New doc- 
trines carried the day, and there was no one left in the town at 
this time, who observed the law, or who walked in fear of God, 
with the sole exception of Muhammad Baghayogho ibn Ahmad 
(God have mercy upon him!). 

One of my in-laws through my wives, Muhammad-Baba ibn 
Yusuf Ka’ti’® (God have mercy upon him!), told me that the Pasha 
Mahmiad, having passed one day near the house of Muhammad 
Baghayogho, asked him to call upon him. Muhammad Baghay- 
ogho found the pasha holding audience as ruler, surrounded by 
his court and flanked by his Kahiya, whereas his Basoda stood 
upright, behind the qdids and the Kahiya. When the Shaykh 
Muhammad Baghayogho presented himself, {176} the pasha rose 
to his feet and walked over to meet him, pointing with his fingers 
for him to have a seat before him, and giving him a cushion, Next 
he presented a folded letter to him and held out an ink well and 


pen, asking him to affix Wie Wark aaa witness on the letter. 
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The shaykh unfolded the letter and read it attentively, Flere is 
what it said: “This is written so that the prince of the believers, the 
sultan, son of the sultan, our master Abt al-Abbas Ahmad (God 
protect him and keep him in power!) may know the only reason 
why we arrested his jurists—that is to say, the Qddi Umar,"” his 
brothers and his disciples—is that we ourselves saw the hostility 
and hatred that they nourished against the sultan, and we knew 
with certainty that their hearts were with the askiya. Scheming in 
secret, the men of the land gathered together in order to attack 
us. They were determined to revolt against us, after they suc- 
cessfully killed seventy-three men from the army of the sultan.’ 
These facts have been witnessed by the majority of the notables 
and principal personages of Timbuktu, who confirm the preced- 
ing lines, as does the signature of the Qadi Muhammad.” 

When Muhammad Baghayogho concluded his reading, the 
pasha said to him: “Sign your witness below this line;’ and he 
showed to him the place on the document where he was to seal 
his witness. But the shaykh prayed to God to protect him from 
doing any such thing; that is to say, from sealing his witness on 
this letter. The pasha then said: “It is absolutely necessary that 
you sign your name! All those who refuse to sign will have thei 
afm cut off at the level of the shoulder!” The shaykh Muham 
mad Baghayogho then smiled happily, saying: “It is better and 
more dignified for you to cut off my arm than for me to inseribe 
a false witness: God preserve me from such a thing! As for me, 
I would prefer, by God, that you cut off my head!—What? ‘The 
pasha cried out. Do you believe yourself to be superior {177} 
to all these virtuous witnesses? Are you worth more than the 
gadi?—No doubt, they are all worth more than me, replied the 
shaykh, but their superior learning enabled them to discern the 
designs of Umar and his disciples and to observe their motives. 

For my part, by God, the heavens did not reveal them to me, 
and I do not have any knowledge of them: now one should only 


19 ‘The name of (hte gad ie pronounced here as Amar in Manuscript A. 
1) Who wae the peplacenment for the Oddi Umar 
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bear witness to the things that one sees, to the things that one 


nothing, and I was therefore witness to nothing.—For our part, 
replied the pasha, we know your intimate thoughts. You are 
the accomplice of the tricks and stratagems of the Qadi Umar. 
Are you not, after all, one of his close associates? Moreover, we 
have recognized your handwriting in a letter that you wrote to 
the Askiya Nth.” Then the Pasha Mahmud turned towards the 
Askiya-Alfa Bukar Lanbar, who was seated near him in the midst 
of the assembly, and said: “Oh Alfa Bukar, haven’t you seen this 
letter?—Certainly, responded Bukar, I saw it, and it was written 
by his hand” The shaykh did not turn to face the askiya-alfa. He 
did not even incline his head towards him to listen and did not 
respond to him. 

Now all of this took place between the prayer of noon and the 
prayer of the afternoon, which the shaykh had not yet made since 
leaving his home. ‘The pasha guarded a long silence. None of his 
assistants said a word, neither a “yes” nor a “no,’ and the shaykh, 
with bowed head, also remained silent. All at once, however, the 
shaykh raised his head to ascertain the place of the sun in the 
sky, observing that the heavenly body was on the point of setting. 
He then immediately got up to perform the afternoon prayér, 
which he accomplished with humility, calm, and compunction. 
Once the prayer was concluded, he made the final salutation and, 
arising once again, went back to the place where he was previ- 
ously seated. 

The pasha then took his hand, lowered it, and said to him: 
“Return. in peace to your house and may God multiply the 
number of those like you! Pray to God for us and for the sultan, 
so that God will grant to him a glorious triumph!” The shaykh 
then took his leave (God be satisfied with him!) : 

When he returned to hia home, he received the visit of the 
Askiya-Alfa Bukar Lanbat, who wae just mentioned, and who 
stopped at the door of Tie Woudee of he ahaykh in offering him 
greetings, "Who are yout le Was aaked,—It is the Askiva-Alfa 
Bukar ibn Lanbit Ke peapeiided, (he criminal, the liar, the sinner’ 
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The shaykh began to smile and gave the order to open the door 
to him. The askiya-alfa entered, presenting himself {178} before 
the shaykh, lowering his head and saying: “I ask you to pardon 
me and excuse me. I have seen neither your handwriting nor any 
letter addressed by you to the Askiya Nuh. | lied and invented 
these falsehoods against you because I feared the anger of the 
pasha. There is not in my breast a heart such as yours. In your 
heart, God put nothing other than the fear of God himself” The 
shaykh laughed in responding to him: “May God pardon you as 
well as me! May He erase your faults and mine! As for me, I do 
not wish you any ill-will” The askiya-alfa returned to his home 
in tears. Consider now how he comported himself, this shaykh, 
in his dealings with the pasha and then with the askiya-alfa. If 
God knows that the heart of his servant is filled with fairness, he 
enables it triumph over men. 

Afterwards, the shaykh did not cease to intervene and to 
approach the pasha to solicit favors for the inhabitants of Tim 
buktu. Rarely did the pasha refuse his requests such as they were, 
and never did the shaykh intercede in order to obtain something 
without having his intercessions favorably welcomed (God have 
mercy upon him!). Those who would like to know more about the 
shaykh Muhammad Baghayogho (God have mercy upon him!) 
need only read his biography contained in the Kifayat al-multa) 


fi ma’rifat man laisa fid-dibaj, whose author was his disciple, 


the very learned Sidi Abia al-Abbas Ahmad-Baba ibn Ahmad ibn 
al-hajj Anmad ibn Umar Muhammad Adit. One will find in this 
work an account of his virtues and merits; one will also learn 
how he attained flawless and absolute perfection in both piety 
and fear of God, in secret and in public, to the point that one 
could not find his like in observance of the laws of the Lord. 
Before the arrival of the Moroccan expedition and before 
the exile of the children, grandchildren, and relatives of the Qddi 
Mahmud ibn Umar, Timbuktu had reached the apex of beauty 
and splendor, Religion flourished there, and the prophetic tradi- 
tion gave life to all things in ‘Timbuktu, in the domain of reli- 
rion as in temporal affairs, This fact is particularly amazing, as 
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these two domains appear to be inc ompatible by definition.?! 
One might compare this era in Timbuktu with the descrip- 
tion al-Hariri offers of the town of al-Basra in the forty-eighth 
seance,” known by the name of al Hardmiyya, {179} as well as 
what he has said of the same town in the fiftieth séance entitled 
al-Basriyya, where he wrote: “Oh people of al-Basra, may God 
guard and protect you. May he fortify your piety! What is sweeter 
than your perfumes? What is more beautiful than your virtues? 
Is there a land more abundant in saintliness than yours, or more 
pure in religious sentiment? Where can more effluent fields and 
richer pastures be found? Where is a region that is more inviting 
and larger than the Tigris?” And further on, he wrote: “the froth 
of the flood ebbs and flows” 

In those days, Timbuktu had no parallel in the lands of the 
Blacks. From the province of Malli to the extreme limits of the 
lands of the Maghreb, no other town was better known for the 
solidity of its institutions, for its political liberties, for its unblem- 
ished morals, for the security of its citizens and their goods, for 
its clemency and compassion towards the poor and towards 
strangers, for its courtesy towards students and men of science, 
for its assistance to students and scholars. 


At this time, the San® were the most venerable of the wor- 
shipers of God. They were appreciated for their generosity, their 
strength of character, their discretion, their care in keeping out 
of affairs that did not involve them and staying at home, for the 
manner in which they made themselves useful to other Muslims 


21 It is not certain that the last portion of the sentence “for these two 
domains, ete." appears in the original text, These words are written 
only in Manus¢ ript ¢ ind may mean “one is by no means in agreement 
regarding the meaning of the precediun wore’: if this were the case, 
this part of the sentence may bew note that wa iced by a seribe, 

22 ‘The work of the eélebrated poet al llaviel is divided into chapters 
called "seancen 

23° At Timbuktty (he Othe of Ma wae beetowed upon doctors and schol 
ais, (hone whi live 1 the Hele berhood of the Mosque of Sankore; 
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and provided for their needs. All of these things among ther 
were innate and natural. May God have merey upon them an 
show to them His satisfaction! May He have mercy on those wh 
came before them! May He preserve their successors on the pat 
of good health, cover them with His protection, and maintai 
these signs of his favor on their first born! 

In those days, the town of Timbuktu did not have any othe 
magistrate than the one who was responsible for deliverin 
justice. It had no chief to rule it, or rather it was the gadi wh 
was the chief of the town and who alone possessed the right ¢ 
pardon and punishment.”* 

Timbuktu was much like the town of Diaba”® during the tim 
of the rule of the kings of Malli. This was a town located in th 
interior of the territory of Mali that was similarly governed b 
jurists. The king of Malli never entered Diaba and did not exe1 
cise any authority outside of the qadi. Whosoever entered thi 
town was sheltered from violence and royal oppression. Even | 
he had killed the king’s own children, the king could not call fo 
blood redemption. It was sometimes called the City of God. 

Timbuktu was also much like the town named Kunditiro 
that was located in the province of Kaniaga. It was the town tha 
was governed by the gadi in this region and by the ulemas of th 
land. No soldier could enter there, {180} nor could any govern 
ment officials from the outside reside there. Nevertheless, durin 
the month of Ramadan, the king of Kaniaga made a visit to th 
ulemas and to the gadi of this town each year, following an ancien 


24 Literally, "and in his hands alone was the unbinding and binding." Th 
author makes allusion to the fact that, in the majority of the land 
of the Sudan, administrative and political powers reserved largel 
arbitrary rights of pardon and punishment, whereas in Timbuktu, th 
rights of citizens were a matter of judiciary resolution. 

25 ‘This probably refers to the town of Diagha, Dia, or Diaba (Dia major 
which in situated on the right bank of the Diaba (the river of Dia 
i little downatvean trom Didfarbe; this town, once very renowr 
enjoyed (he right of asylum 

16 ‘Thin town wae probably located in the region of Diara, the politic: 


Capllal af he lane Hat the author calls Kantaga 
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